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INTRODUCTION 


O DEFEND journalism as a vital force in progressive education 

is probably no longer necessary. Its power as an effective means of 
teaching composition, however, may be emphasized if not presented 
as a new idea. Journalism gives reality to written expression. It says 
to the student: There is a great drama going on about you and you are 
a part of that drama. Your environment teems with riches. The open 
sesame is an inquiring mind. Your world challenges the eye to see, the 
ear to hear, and the heart to understand. Once he heeds the challenge, 
the student develops a habit of mind that touches his daily experiences 
with color and releases his spirit to wonder unashamed. 

Journalism is sociological in nature. It implies an actual communi- 
cation of ideas, whether this be merely through oral reading of contribu- 
tions, through the class collection of the best work, or eventually through 
the high school paper. The young adventurer, already alive to the 
interest of the commonplace, soon realizes that to present his discoveries 
to his fellows, he must acquire a power over words; he must master a 
technique that has grown up about this experience-sharing practice as 
the most forceful and economical method of setting down what the 
human race does and feels and thinks. He is adventuring with life; 
he must adventure with language too. And he has a motive for doing it. 

To give him the equipment for that adventure is the purpose of this 
book. Briefly, the plan is this: Here is a clean-cut principle of journal- 
ism; this is the way masters of the craft have applied it; now you ex- 
periment. Each chapter undertakes to get the student to write. At the 
same time it attempts to give him a sense of power over a single prob- 
lem. This feeling of power through mastery of principles step by step is 
no mean factor in stimulating continued growth. Each development is 
stripped bare of ornament, for the author believes that students learn 
more from reading many models and then trying their wings over the 
same airway than from reading tons of pages of advice on the matter. 

No artificial approach to the course was thought necessary. If the 
student has elected journalism, he is “rarin’ to go”; so let him go. 
Whether he has elected the course or not, he will be impelled to action 
only through what is reality to him. An exposition of the practices of 
the great dailies, thrilling as they are, will no more get him to write 
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than a survey of a Detroit motor plant will teach the beginner to drive 
his new Ford. What he needs is to feel the wheel under his hand and 
the throttle beneath his foot. 

The most intense reality for youth is what he does himself. “There 
is a pleasure in poetic pains that only poets know"; joy too in journal- 
istic pains that only tyros understand. The beginner has a story to tell 
out of his own world. It is enough at first that he tell his story objec- 
tively and vividly. His next attempt will be to organize it after the 
manner of the masters. His understanding and appreciation will always 
be a step or two ahead of his skill, but the purpose of high school 
journalism is to give him opportunities to acquire skill and then to exer- 
cise it through a happy exchange with his fellows. As the student grasps 
the principles, the venture will satisfy not only the creative impulse to 
write, but also the scientific impulse to analyze and discover, and the 
critical impulse to discriminate in his estimate of daily papers. 

This book is the result of practical experience with students in a 
large New York City high school. It is designed to meet the peculiar 
needs of journalism students in high schools, even those without special 
equipment; faculty advisers and teachers of journalism who want the 
essentials in brief form; student journalists who undertake, without 
special training in journalism, to edit a school newspaper; and regular 
English classes that wish to take “Life” as the general subject of their 
written expression. 

Need for suitable models in some permanent form has led to the 
compilation of those presented here, for the teaching of journalism 
requires the objective method, and group attention must be focused on 
material under discussion to obtain effective results. In making a choice, 
the author has given preference to short rather than long articles; and 
the obviously too spectacular has been omitted as impossible of imita- 
tion in the limited high school community. Neither has there been 
any attempt to play up names renowned in the world of journalism, 
though some appear between these covers. The appeal of the item as a 
stimulant to student writing was the deciding factor. 

Too carefully selected material would defeat our purpose, which is 
to encourage spontaneous writing on live subjects, not finished writing. 
Hence, use has been made largely of articles that were selected at the 
moment to illustrate points as they came up in the lessons. 

Every model has been chosen from a metropolitan daily paper in 
the belief that it is better to present matter of wide rather than pro- 
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vincial appeal, and then let the young journalist narrow the principles 
involved to suit the drama of his own world. To illustrate the value of 
the method employed, a few student reports that were the happy result of 
imitation have been included with the article that stimulated the writing. 

The author has aimed to make a book that the classroom teacher 
and his pupils will find usable and convenient to handle. The straight 
news story has been presented first with its variations and allied drill 
materials. The feature story and its modifications have been considered 
next, with a lesson on background in its special relation to feature writ- 
ing. Because of the use of vernacular in athletics, sports have been 
treated separately. At first glance it may appear that too much space 
has been devoted to them, but it must be remembered that sports occupy 
a large place in student life, they vary with the season, and they are 
likely to be badly handled without guidance. Accordingly there should 
be at least one model for each sport that the young journalist may be 
interested in reporting. As a distinct form, introducing comment, the 
editorial has been placed after all news forms out of which it grows. 
A chapter on newspaper English attempts to emphasize the force of 
the particular in vivid writing even though matters of English usage are 
considered in the various developments throughout the book. Reviews 
and “columns” are included as stimulating forms of modern journalism 
that develop special skill and ingenuity. Chapters dealing with the 
making of a paper and with advertising are logically placed last. The 
judging scale for papers and the variable spelling list have been included 
as practical helps. 

The book is not intended as an exhaustive study. Where plans are 
given it is not intended to imply that there may be no other plan, or 
that writing can be taught by formula. But the plans presented here 
have actually worked with very young high school students. As part 
of their course they applied the principles as they learned them to the 
daily papers and made their own scrapbocks of illustrative clippings 
that grew in richness as they grew in wisdom. And they found color 
and zest and satisfaction in the experience. If, as Sir Philip Sidney 
says, the function of poetry is to “make the too much loved earth more 
lovely," the function of journalism is certainly to make this fascinating 
world more fascinating. Perhaps it is only the rare high school student 
who may look into his heart and write, but any intelligent student may 
look into his environment and write. 
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NOTES TO THE TEACHER 


IB IS assumed that students of journalism have already attained a 
degree of proficiency in handling the forms of composition, descrip- 
tion, narration, exposition and argumentation; that they write clearly 
and concretely; that their writing is free from technical errors; and that 
they like to write. The greatest of these is that they like to write. 
With all the judging required in journalism, it would be folly to attempt 
the study with any but mature students. 

Teachers will use the book as the situation dictates. All the exer- 
cises may not be needed in all classes, but a study of models—chapter 
by chapter—is urged, and the first few exercises in each chapter should 
be done whatever others may have to be omitted. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the importance of learning to 
write leads for news stories. The news story—the backbone of journal- 
ism—is a conventionalized form that must be mastered before the 
young journalist may hope for success. Moreover, student editors can- 
not be expected to take the time to recast too many news stories. Keys 
to lead exercises have been supplied in the Appendix for two purposes: 
that the serious-minded student may test his own experiments and that 
the teacher may have a standard of measurement ready at hand if he 
assigns lead writing in the laboratory period to be checked at once. 
Pupils who would misuse a help of this kind have not the spirit of 
independence that should prevail in a journalism class. 

Much cf the work suggested in these chapters should be done in the 
classroom. There should be oral reading of models and of parts of 
stories written by students, leads particularly. Young journalists get 
the swing of lead writing through hearing many leads read in succession, 
isolated from the rest of the story. Leads should be written on the 
board daily and corrected in the presence of the group. 

'The application of a style sheet to all writing should be rigidly 
enforced—not necessarily the style sheet presented here, which merely 
shows the way of making one. Whatever style has been worked out 
for the school paper would naturally be the style to teach, provided 
that the paper is part of the project. 

It is the belief of the author that a term's work in journalism should 
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precede the attempt to publish a paper. During that term the funda- 
mental principles should be thoroughly mastered, the student experi- 
menting with all forms. However, in some schools a paper is attempted 
with very little training in journalism. The following practical sug- 
gestion may be helpful where such conditions prevail. With a study of 
the chapters on the writing of a news story, а feature story and an edi- 
torial, sufficient working knowledge has been gained to get out a tech- 
nically correct paper—not a complete paper, of course—which may ex- 
pand with the growth of the student staff. As the paper keeps coming - 
out the staff may be adding principle to principle, applying each as the 
need arises. Chapters XXIV, XXVI, and XXVIII, read parallel with 
the three mentioned, will guide the editors in making up the paper. Only 
the simplest form of headline should be attempted; perhaps a drop- 
line head of one deck for major stories and cross-line heads for the 
brief items. 

In first-term journalism classes and in regular English classes that 
use the book, compilation of the best articles is suggested. Indeed, this 
is a valuable practice in all writing classes. A stenciled collection, 
illustrated by some student with artistic talent, gives a great deal of 
pleasure and encourages initiative and originality. 

Since the student and not the school paper is the problem in a com- 
position-through-journalism course, committees that exclude all but one 
line of activity should be debarred. The committee is all right for a 
division of labor on the school paper, and for developing the special 
talents of individual members, but every student should have the fun 
of all-around development through exposure to all the branches of 
journalism. He may keep his specialty, and advance even in that spe- 
cialty through his broadening knowledge. 

The informality that is a necessary part of the atmosphere of a class 
in journalism establishes a close bond between pupil and teacher. In 
the growth of his pupils the teacher will find joy and compensation for 
demands on him and his ingenuity that are far more insistent than 
those of the regular English class. For the constant stream of written 
expression makes a constant stream of papers to correct—papers on 
subjects varying and variable, it is true, but papers to correct, neverthe- 
less—and always on time if a school paper is to be fed. But if the 
teacher feels the vital romance in this age of the machine and the 
motored flight; if he regards a very intimate contact with the spirit of 
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modern youth as a privilege; if he enjoys hard work—but hard work 
in a subject that has not as yet been touched by the evils of over- 
standardization; if he shares the faith of the liberals in education of 
today; there is an almost virgin forest challenging: 


*Enter these enchanted woods 
You who dare!? 
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Chapter I 


WHAT IS NEWS? 


NY arbitrary definition of news would be as unsatisfactory as a 
definition of poetry, for no single question has been more widely 
discussed among newspaper men. The primary function of the news- 
paper seems to be to communicate to the human race what its members 
do, feel, and think—in other words, to record the ever-changing drama 
of life. It would seem then, that whatever human beings do, feel, or 
think, constitutes news. And the accurate and immediate report of it 
is the news story. 

The most famous definition of news, perhaps, is that given by Amos 
Jay Cummings, late editor of the New York Sun. 

“Tf a man ties a tin can to a dog’s tail, and the dog runs down the 
street, upsetting an apple cart, that is not news. That’s what the dog 
would naturally do. But if the dog sits down, chews the string in two 
and throws the tin can away—that’s news, worth two columns in any 
newspaper.” 

For purposes of high school journalism, whatever happens of imme- 
diate interest is news. 

For him who has a “nose for news," the high school teems with 
material crying to be written up. News gatherers, no less than scientists, 
must be keen observers. ‘They must learn to sense the new, the strange, 
the picturesque, the unexpected. 

'The facts of the case are set down in what is called the news story. 
It must be an accurate, truthful, objective narrative. 


Look for the New, the Strange, 
the Picturesque, the Unexpected 
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THE NEW 


BY MARTHA STRAYER. 
United News Special Correspondent. 


Washington, December 12.—Quinine 
pills and silk stockings went along 
with the only woman flier who ever 
has piloted a plane 11,000 miles over 
the wilds of Africa. 

Lady Mary Heath, British flying 
peeress, who also is the only woman 
on the program of the International 
Civil Aviation conference here, today 
told a group meeting what she took 
with her as personal equipment on the 
flight she made alone from Capetown, 
South Africa, to London. 

One flying helmet, two blouses, one 
jersey, two wash silk dresses, one set 
change underclothing, one white flan- 
nel skirt, one evening dress, one pair 
of tennis shoes, one pair of black satin 
shoes, six pairs of silk stockings, one 
tennis racket, one pair mosquito 
boots, ten yards mosquito netting, or- 
dinary set of toilet requisites, quinine, 
iodine, carbolated vaseline, two ban- 
dages, Bible, one 16-bore shotgun and 
ten rounds ammunition. 

Her ladyship is advocating estab- 
lishment in America of light airplane 
flying clubs which are popular in 
Great Britain and Europe. She has 
been flying for three years and has 
flown hundreds of thousands of miles. 

As to the development of flying in 
America, she is amazed at the lack of 
detail fliers’ maps. 

“We have them for practically every 

foot of country at home," she says. 
“Thats why we have so few accidents 
such as are fairly common in America 
—crashing into the side of a mountain, 
losing our way and having to make a 
forced landing in a fog, etc. Only once 
in the past four years has a flier in 
Great Britain crashed into an eleva- 
tion. . 
“T have flown for thousands of 
miles through fog, 50 feet above 
ground, following a railroad track by 
keeping my fingers on a detail map. 
Here, I know from the map, is a 
church steeple; here is a hill, and 
so on." 

Lady Heath is one of three women 
fliers on the official list of delegates 
and representatives at the conference. 
The other two are Amelia Earhart, 


first woman trans-Atlantic passenger, 
and Ruth Elder. 

On her African trip, the British 
peeress acted as her own mechanician. 
After each 25 flying hours, she tight- 
ened and adjusted all nuts and bolts; 
after each 50 hours she gave the en- 
gine a complete overhauling. 

She is a handsome, slender young 
woman, very British and much de- 
voted to flying. 

—Atlanta Constitution. 


THE STRANGE 


With an idea borrowed from the 
culture of orchids, Dr. Jean Gratiot, 
botanist, is convinced that he has 
discovered a method of cultivation 
that, applied to potatoes, would in- 
crease the yield in fabulous propor- 
tions. 

Twenty years ago Professor Noel 
Bernard, eminent botanist, revealed 
the curious phenomenon that orchids 
and potatoes are “sick plants” that 
cannot live without their special dis- 
eases. The thousands of varieties of 
orchids live from birth with a fungus, 
deprived of which, they perish. They 
are contaminated in the soil, for their 
seeds do not contain the germ of the 
parasite. Dr. Gratiot has succeeded 
in isolating the germ, and by uniting 
it with seed in sterilized tubes, pro- 
duces flourishing orchids at will. 

Similarly, the potato, when grown 
from seed, does not produce a tuber. 
It can be obtained only by planting 
seed potatoes. Dr. Gratiot has iso- 
lated the potato’s particular fungus 
and believes the same method of prop- 
agation applied to the orchid can be 
practiced on the potato. 

—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


THE PICTURESQUE 


LONDON, Dec. 13.—Three English 
girls are going to explore King Solo- 
mon’s mines, which legend connects 
with Zimbabwe ruins in southern Rho- 
desia. The leader of the party, Miss 
Gertrude Caton-Thompson, explorer 
and archeologist, left London today. 
She will be joined later by Miss Norie, 
architect, and Miss K. Kenyon, daugh- 
ter of Sir Frederick Kenyon, director 
of the British museum. She has just 
finished a course at Oxford and is en- 
tering her first excavation work. 
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WHAT IS NEWS? 


Miss Caton-Thompson’s instructions 
from the British association are to ex- 
amine the ruins in Rhodesia, partic- 
ularly in Zimbabwe, to discover in- 
formation concerning the date, char- 
acter, and source of culture of the 
builders. 

Although local legend insists that 
the circular walls with fortified gate- 
ways to the Zimbabwe fortresses and 
temples surrounded Solomon’s mines 
and Sir Rider Haggard perpetuated 
the legend, nevertheless there is no 
actual evidence beyond the bare fact 
that Solomon and Queen Sheba dealt 
largely in gold, in which Rhodesia is 
rich, 

—Chicago Tribune. 


THE UNEXPECTED 


WICHITA, Kas., Dec. 7.—The lime- 
stone on which Kansas Citians walk 
every day is spouting "black gold" in 
Wichita. It is known in oil parlance 
as the Kansas City lime, and is a 
structure which comes to the suríace 
at Kansas City. Here it is found at 
a depth of 2,578 feet. 

Discovery of oil in the Kansas City 
lime has created a sensation here, 
and the merry-go-round has started 
spinning faster. The discovery was 
in the Mary Jane well, which yester- 
day amazed its drillers with a good 


showing of oil in the Kansas City 
lime at 2,650 feet. 

The showing yesterday was ac- 
cepted as a good sign that produc- 
tion would be found deeper—probably 
in the Wilcox sand at 3,300 feet, 
where production was found in the 
three other producing wells in the 
Wright pool, five miles north of 
town. 

But this morning the drillers found 
1,600 feet of oil in the hole. That 
means production at the rate of 
about seventy-five barrels a day. 
Now Mary Jane officials are prepar- 
ing to leave the production in the 
Kansas City lime, rather than to go 
deeper for a bigger flow. They will 
sink a twin beside the Mary Jane, 
and this one will be shot on below 
the Kansas City lime to the Wilcox 
sand, thus increasing greatly the po- 
tential production of the pool. 

The discovery of oil in the Kansas 
City lime thrilled producers, drillers 
and speculators. Its significance is 
that it is the third pay soil found in 
Wichita's new oil field, the first in 
Kansas where more than two pay 
sands have been found. Oil men said 
it was an indication that this field 
would be greater even than Augusta 
and El Dorado in their brightest days. 

—Kansas City Star. 
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Chapter II 
THE NEWS STORY 


HE news story is a record of facts. What the reader wants when he 
opens his paper is to find out what is going on in the world about 
him. The newspaper is his textbook of life as it is being lived. 

In order that he may get the facts of the story without much thought, 
they must be presented clearly, forcefully, and concisely. The opening 
sentence must give the salient facts—in other words, it must sum up the 
news іп a nutshell. This summary of facts is called the /ead.* It is to the 
news story what the topic seritence is to the paragraph. And it, like the 
topic sentence, should be developed step by step. Every news story must 
consist of two parts: this lead and the body of the article which is the 
detailed account of what is reported in the lead. 

Newspaper men call this kind of news story, which is the backbone of 
the newspaper, the straight news story. 

Before presenting a straight news story the reporter does three 
things: he gathers all the facts; he sums them up—that is, he gives the 
sum and substance of the facts; then he goes back to the beginning and 
unravels the details. In his narrative he deals only with facts—not what 
he thinks of them—just facts. His aim is to report truthfully, accurately, 
vividly, while he himself remains out of the picture. 

A news story is constructed as it is—lead first, details after—for two 
reasons. First, the reader should be able to get the gist of the news from 
the lead so that, if he is pressed for time or not sufficiently interested in 
the details, he may gain at a glance all that he wants. A reading of 
all the leads on the front page of a daily should keep the reader gener- 
ally informed. 

The second reason is this: The newspaper is set up in lines of lead on a 
linotype machine. If the story is too long for a column, the compositor 
has to leave out part of it. He cuts from the bottom upward. He must 
be able to do this without injuring the sense of the story. The summary 
of the story remains intact at the beginning. 

If some of the details of the article must go, they should, naturally, 


* Pronounce lead to rhyme with seed. 
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be the least necessary details. In a well constructed news story, the least 
necessary details are at the end. 

Oftentimes, too, very important news breaks unexpectedly and is 
rushed to press at the last minute. A place must be made for it at the 
expense of less important news. If, however, the less important story is 
well constructed, the facts may be presented in brief through the lead, 
or through as much of the beginning of the story as there is space for. 


CAUTIONS: 


Never give an opinion. 

Never make a comment. 

Never use the first person—4, my, mine, me, we, our, ours, us—to 
mean the reporter.* 


Truth and Accuracy Are the Watchwords of a Reporter 


* Only established journalists, writing under a by-line, are accorded the privilege of report- 
ing in the first person. The press uses our frequently to mean the United States. 


NEWS STORIES 


Note the parts. 
This is objective writing. 


MEMPHIS, Tenn. July 28 (AP). IS 


—Vice President Dawes, during a 
short stopover in Memphis today, wit- 
nessed a "divine" trick performed by 
a negro car repairer for the benefit 
of the Vice President and at the ex- 
pense to him of a new hand-embroid- 
ered handkerchief. 

William Watson, the negro “magi- 
cian," contends that when he was a 
boy he had a vision from heaven and 
that he became endowed with the 
power to blow his breath on any ob- 
ject and set it afire. The party was 
taken to the office of Clyde Mayo, 
General Superintendent of the Ili- 
nois Central Railroad, and Watson 
came forward. 

He asked for a handkerchief and 
Mr. Dawes let him have one with the 
remark: “Well, Ill never see it 
again." 

Watson, true to his promise, blew 
his breath on it and after a few 
mysterious puffs the handkerchief 
caught fire. Watson repeated the 
trick several times, while the Vice 
President puffed away at his under- 
slung pipe. 

The trick, however, went unex- 
plained. 

—Associated Press. 


Installation of a teletype system 
in the Sheriff's office, making it pos- 
sible to report all crimes to the nine 
separate substations simultaneously 
from the main office was announced 
yesterday by Sheriff Traeger. 

The new system, though still in- 
complete, has been linked up with 
eight substations and will be con- 
nected with the Norwalk substation 
within the next week. 

The teletype is an automatic print- 
ing machine which sends and receives 
messages automatically. When a 
crime is reported at the main office or 
at any substation, the information can 
be broadcast to all other offices simul- 
taneously. 


Lead: 
Summary 
of facts 
that give 
the news in 
concentrated 
form 
ЕЕЕ ЕЕ. 
Body: 
Concrete 
details of 
the 
summary 


Note also how the reporter keeps out of the picture. 


Arrangements also are being con- 
sidered, it was revealed, to connect 
the county teletype system with that 
of the police department making it 
possible for all teletype reports of 
the two departments to be exchanged. 

Another plan which has been dis- 
cussed but as yet remains merely a 
theory, is to link all taw enforcement 
offices on the Pacific Coast together 
with a teletype system. 

—Los Angeles Times. 


BUFFALO, Dec. 17.—Flying part 
of the way through a blinding snow- 
storm, the first plane of the new line 
of the Colonial Western Airways, 
Inc., landed at the field here on 
schedule at 2:30 this afternoon, one 
hour and forty-five minutes out of 
Cleveland. It was met at the airport 
here by Major Gen. John F. O’Ryan, 
President, and other officials of the 
company. 

J. Henries piloted the plane and 
brought fifty pounds of mail and 
three passengers, Colonel L. L. 
Driggs, an official of the air line; 
J. A. Y. Morton, representing the 
municipal Government of Cleveland; 
and Ralph Badger of Buffalo. 

Although trains and trolleys were 
off schedule because of the snow- 
storm which spread over a large part 
of Western New York today, the fact 
that the plane, a Fairchild cabin 
monoplane powered with a Wright 
Whirlwind motor, came through on 
schedule was a source of much grati- 
fication to officials of the line. 

In landing in the snow which hid 
slight depressions and hummocks on 
the field, one of the tires collapsed, 
but no other damage was sustained 
and the passengers were not even 
shaken. All reported that they had 
been perfectly comfortable in the little 
cabin, which is heated. A return trip 
was scheduled today, but owing to the 
storm it was postponed, although the 
pilot felt sure that he could make it 
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In the spring the Colonial will ex- 
tend its passenger and express and 
mail service to Rochester, Syracuse, 
Utica, Schenectady and Albany. 

—New York Times. 


“We,” Colonel Charles A. Lind- 
bergh’s own story of his life, the 
events which led up to his trans- 
atlantic flight and the flight itself, 
will be placed on sale tomorrow by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

In ten short chapters Colonel Lind- 
bergh has written interestingly of the 
life of the average commercial pilot in 
this country during these pioneering 
days of aviation. He devotes very little 
space to his boyhood, but launches at 
once into the story of his flying. He 
tells how in the middle of his sopho- 
more year at the University of Wis- 
consin he left college and entered a 
commercial flying school at Lincoln, 
Neb. 

After about eight hours in the air 
over a period of several months, the 
20-year-old youth was pronounced a 
flier by his instructor, although he 
had never been up in a plane alone. 
His first air adventure came as he was 
finishing his course in aviation. He 
decided that he wanted to do a para- 
chute jump, and apparently was not 
satished with an ordinary one, but did 
“a double drop,” in which the jumper 
uses two parachutes, opening first one 
and then a moment later cutting loose 
from it and opening the second—a 
thrilling experience for the jumper and 
for those who watch. 

After this first jump Lindbergh re- 
mained at Lincoln working for several 
weeks and then went on а barn- 
storming trip as a parachute jumper. 
His assignment also included “a little 
wing walking" by way of variety, and 
before the tour was over he had cov- 
ered Kansas, Eastern Colorado, Wy- 
oming and Montana. 

In April, 1923, Lindbergh purchased 
his first plane, an army “Jenny” with 
a new motor, and aíter the ship had 
been assembled at Americus, Ga., an 
old army field, the young pilot who 
had never flown alone attempted to 
take this new, untried and unfamiliar 
ship off “solo.” 

"When the plane was about four 
feet off the ground," he says, “the 


right wing began to drop, so I de- 
cided that it was time to make a land- 
ing. I accomplished this on one wheel 
and one wing skid, but without doing 
any damage to the ship." 

The first four chapters of his book 
are filled with incidents of his barn- 
storming career, many of them thrill- 
ing and all amusing as Colonel Lind- 
bergh has set them down. His sense 
of humor stands out conspicuously in 
this part of the book. The writing is 
like his flying, direct to the point at 
which he has aimed. Here and there 
he stops recounting to emphasize the 
needs of aviation and to draw from 
his own flying experiences a lesson on 
the need of airports in this country. 

Ambassador Herrick has written a 
foreword in which he compares Colo- 
nel Lindbergh to Joan of Arc, Lafay- 
ette and the youthful shepherd David. 
Fitzhugh Green has added three chap- 
ters to the book, dealing with the re- 
ceptions accorded the  transatlantic 
pilot after his Paris flight in Europe, 
at Washington and in New York. 

On the morning when Colonel 
Lindbergh took off on his present tour 
of forty-eight States he put the final 
word to the book. Although he had 
started preparation of it before he left 
Europe, and had done some writing on 
the Memphis coming across, the bulk 
of the work was accomplished in the 
two weeks he spent at the home of 
Harry F. Guggenheim at Port Wash- 
ington. There he worked from ten to 
eighteen hours a day. He did not use 
a typewriter, nor did he dictate the 
work. He set it down in pencil, and 
revised it in pencil from beginning to 
end. —New York Times. 


PARIS, Dec. 13.—Three German 
shepherd dogs, the first contingent of 
a great army of dogs which will even- 
tually go to the United States as lead- 
ers for the blind, will sail aboard the 
Leviathan from Cherbourg tomorrow. 
Mrs. Dorothy Harrison Eustis, 
formerly of Philadelphia, and now of 
“Fortunate Fields, Mont Pelerin, is 
taking them to America. 

The movement which Mrs. Eustis 
calls “The Seeing Eye" will Бе 
launched at Nashville, Tenn., under 
the auspices of Morris Frank, a 
wealthy southerner who has been blind 
for the past three years. Through a 
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magazine article Mr. Frank learned of 
the use of German shepherd dogs as 
guides for the blind. After communi- 
cating with Mrs. Eustis, he came over 
to be trained with a dog. After six 
weeks’ instruction at Lausanne he 
returned home with one. 

In a letter asking Mrs. Eustis to 
visit Nashville, where 150 blind sol- 
diers are waiting for dogs and instruc- 
tion, Mr. Frank said: 

“My dog has changed me from a 
blind and helpless human into one who 
can see again. I know what the dog 
means to me, and no matter what 
obstacle may arise it will not prevent 
me from seeing that the blind of 
America should be given this oppor- 
tunity to enjoy this freedom of 
motion.” 

One blind man now taking instruc- 
tion at the Lausanne school is Com- 
mandatore Nicolodi, who is the head 
of Italy’s war blind, and who will 
launch the plan in Italy at the request 
of Premier Mussolini. 

Mrs. Eustis will return to Europe in 
March at the invitation of Premier 
Mussolini to give a course of instruc- 
tion with dogs for the Italian police. 
(Copyright, 1928, New York Times 

Co.) 
—Boston Herald. 


Resolution to erect a handsome 
granite boulder to Joel Chandler Har- 
ris in “the open air Westminster Ab- 
bey of the South,” at Fletcher, N. C., 
early next June to accompany one al- 
ready placed of Sidney Lanier, was 
adopted Friday at the annual birthday 
luncheon of the Uncle Remus Memo- 
rial association at the Georgian Ter- 
race. 

Support of the Rev. Clarence S. 
McClalland, founder of the place 
where the memory of many famous 
southerners is perpetuated, was pledged 
in a letter to the association, read by 
Mrs. Warren D. White, vice president. 

The unveiling and dedication exer- 
cises of the Chandler boulder will 
take place in June on the Sunday 
afternoon following the close of the 
Confederate veterans’ reunion at Char- 
lotte. In charge of the unveiling cere- 
monies will be a group of distinguished 
Georgians, headed by Mrs. A. McD. 
Wilson, president of the Uncle Remus 
Memorial association. 


The exercises will take place partly 
in the church and partly in the 
churchyard and will consist of spe- 
cially-written music, addresses and 
memoirs of the famous author’s bril- 
liant genius. Calvary church, where 
the exercises will take place, is a 
quaint brick building in a beautiful 
grove and is known as the “friendly 
church” to North Carolinians. 

—Atlanta Constitution. 


NANTUCKET, Mass., July 29.— 
Authors, actors and artists partici- 
pated with old-time whaling captains 
and sailors who have pursued Moby 
Dick through the seven seas in Aus- 
tin Strong's presentation of “Хап- 
tucket Follies’ at the Nantucket 
Yacht Club’s new theatre this eve- 
ning. A feature of the show, in which 
the author of “Seventh Heaven’ and 
other Broadway hits contrasted the 
present times with those of whaling 
days, was the enacting of scenes by 
Nantucket persons who had notably 
lived them. 

“Dog Watch,” one of a series of 
living scenes from old-time Nan- 
tucket and one of the most thrilling 
numbers, was on the quarterdeck of 
the whaler St. Nicholas. The quarter- 
deck was a veritable reproduction, to 
the last rope strand of that once well- 
known ship. Captain B. Whitford 
Joy, who commanded the vessel to- 
night, is the sole surviving square- 
rigger captain in this port. He for- 
merly was master of the famous 
whaler Samuel D. Carleton, of the 
Rickard Parsons and of the St. Nich- 
olas, all of which, after trips around 
the Cape and into far seas, brought 
in cargoes of sperm oil. 

The mate, George A. Grant, born 
in Apia, Samoa, and taken aboard 
his father’s whaling ship, sailed in 
the Niger and many other round-the- 
world ships in quest of whale. Ben- 
jamin F, Williams, the cook in to- 
night’s production, 83 years old, and 
dancer of this St. Nicholas crew, 
sailed as a youth in the whaler Mil- 
ton. The “Bosun,” William Appleby 
Robinson, and his mate, John S. 
Cross, also have been whalers. 

The “Dog Watch” act depicted life 
aboard the whaler, from sighting of 
a whale to the harpooning, all with 
typical cries, songs and chanteys. 
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Other acts, with authentic settings 
from Old Nantucket time, included 
“The Sailor’s’ Farewell, “Тһе Cap- 
tails Майы» “They Mast, “The 
Cradle” and “The Captain’s Return.” 

All of these acts were originated 
and staged by Mr. Strong. 

Samuel Merwin, author, and a 
group of the Concord Players, pre- 
sented as a typical Follies number 
an original skit, “Pinafore’n’aft.” 
The cast included Mrs. Ralph E. 
Hewitt as Buttercup, George F. 
Root as Ralph Rackstraw, Mason 
Garfield as the captain, Mrs. Sea- 
bury T. Short as Josephine, Ralph 
E. Hewitt as Dick Deadeye, and Mr. 
Merwin as Sir Joseph Porter, K. 
CIB: 

Other features were a talk by 
Robert Benchley, writer; “Опе- 
Handed Marionette,” by Tony Sarg; 
and the one hundredth presentation 
of Mr. Strong’s pantomime, “The 
Man About Town,” in which he was 
assisted by Theodore E. Steinway, 
Henry Clapp Smith and Henry Ben- 
nett, ail of New York. 

Percy MacKaye, the poet, who is 
spending the summer here, read a 
quatrain on Nantucket, which he had 
written by request. 

—New York Times. 


A campaign for $1,000,000, as Amer- 
ica’s part of the $2,500,000 endowment 
desired for the restoration and main- 
tenance of the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon, was in- 
augurated formally last night at a din- 
ner at the Hotel Ambassador given by 
the American Shakespeare Founda- 
tion. John W. Davis, former Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, presided over 
the 200 guests, who included many dis- 
tinguished names. 

As last night was the eve of the 
363d anniversary of the birth of Will- 
iam Shakespeare, an “International 
Shakespeare Hour," combining tele- 
photo and radio, was arranged. 

'The program, which had not been 
completed when this edition of The 
World went to press, called for the 
broadcasting by Station KFI in Los 
Angeles of John Barrymore’s recita- 
tion of soliloquies from “Hamlet” and 
passages from “Richard III.” 

This was to be relayed to the dinner 
in New York, in return for which Mr. 


Barrymore was to be presented with a 
telephoto of the diners. The entire 
dinner program was broadcast by sta- 
tion WEAF. 

Bishop Manning made the invoca- 
tion and Miss Julia Marlowe gave 
recitations from Shakespeare. 

James M. Beck, former Solicitor 
General of the United States, told the 
assemblage that America’s $1,000,000 
for the Memorial Theatre was asked 
as a reciprocal courtesy to the English 
people who purchased and endowed 
Sulgrave Manor, the ancestral home 
of George Washington. 

“Tt should be the peculiar pleasure 
of the American people to contribute 
generously to this worthy object,” he 
said. “We speak the tongue that 
Shakespeare spoke, and we, in com- 
mon with all the English-speaking 
race, are peculiarly his heirs.” 

Messages were read from Thomas 
Hardy, Johnston Forbes-Robertson, 
Ellen Terry, J. Ramsay Macdonald, 
Reginald McKenna, Viscount Burn- 
ham, President of the British Com- 
mittee on the Memorial Theatre, G. 
Boland Blades, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, Chief Justice Taft and others. 

—New York World. 


WASHINGTON, June 25 (AP).— 
Paying its third visit in little more 
than a century, the Pons-Winnecke 
comet tomorrow night will come 
within 3,500,000 miles of the earth, 
thus making its closest contact. 

Although naval astronomers here 
and other observers throughout the 
country are planning extensive 
studies at this range, the comet it- 
self may not be the only interesting 
phenomenon, for according to Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy Charles P. 
Oliver at the University of Virginia 
there may be a shower of meteors 
as a result of this approach to the 
earth. 

“The earth may pass through some 
of the débris of the comet’s nucleus, 
in which case there will be a meteor 
shower of more or less intensity,” 
Dr. Oliver declared in a statement 
at the university. 

While the comet may be seen faint- 
ly with the naked eye, naval astron- 
omers said it was best viewed with a 
telescope or binoculars. The naval 
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observatory here is planning its study 
through a 25-inch telescope. 

The comet first came into view 
Monday night and has gradually 
grown brighter throughout the week. 
After tomorrow night it can be seen 
for several days until about July 1, 
when it will disappear over the south- 
ern horizon. 

Visible from all sections of the 
United States, the comet, according 
to the astronomers, is now near the 
bright star Vega and is traveling in 
a southeasterly direction toward the 
star Formalhaut. The comet was first 
discovered by Jean Louis Pons, the 
French astronomer, at Marseilles on 
June 12, 1819, and its second and last 
visit to the earth was on March 8, 
1858. 


—Associated Press. 


Two Memphis rivermen, brothers, 
have the distinction of piloting the 
largest tow of barges ever taken down 
the Mississippi River. 

They are Swayne Walker, 244 
South McLean, and Ben Walker, 26 
North McLean Boulevard, pilots on 
the federal barge line boat St. Louis. 
Their record cargo delivered at New 
Orleans last week consisted of 18 
barges, with 18,000 bales of cotton and 
several barges of grain and general 
freight. They are now bringing the 
St. Louis back up the river with a tow 
of 14 barges. 

Capt. William Jeffords of New 
Orleans, master of the St. Louis, com- 
plimented the brother pilots on their 
work in handling the large tow. 

“They did the finest job of piloting 
I have ever seen in my 42 years on 
the Mississippi River,” he said. 

The brothers are the sons of Mr. 
and Mrs. C. L. Walker of Memphis, 
former residents of Hickman, Ky. 
Swayne Walker served as sheriff of 
Fulton County, Ky., four years and 
later owned and operated the ferry 
boat between Hickman and Dorena, 
Mo. Both he and his brother have 
followed the river many years. 

—Memphis Commercial Appeal. 
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BY WILLIAM E. BERCHTOLD 

Associated Press Aviation Editor 

Dayton, Ohio, December 9 (AP)— 
After parading across the sky from 
Chicago, in ten giant multi-motored 
planes, the delegations from most of 
the civilized nations of the world were 
here tonight to join the city of Dayton 
in her tribute to Orville Wright, the 
first man to fly. 

Circling the very airdrome that the 
Wrights used in their early flying 
days, the new Leviathans of the air 
swooped down onto Wright Field this 
afternoon. They dipped their wings, 
glistening in the sun, as if in salute 
to the man, who first mastered the 
mystery of flight. 

Crowds of “air-minded” citizens, 
who make their homes in Dayton, the 
cradle of aviation, gathered around the 
huge ships to greet the foreign diplo- 
mats and aeronautical experts, as 
they stepped from luxuriously fur- 
nished cabins. 


Wright Greets Visitors.* 


It was a different scene from what 
the Wrights must have expected 
twenty years ago, when the world 
still looked upon them as “fools,” try- 
ing to defy gravity. 

The genial Mr. Wright himself, 
who withstood the jeers of all in 
those early days, seemed to get per- 
sonal enjoyment out of the visit of 
the foreign air representatives, who 
have taken up aviation work he started 
and carried to the four corners of the 
globe. 

Smiling and chatting freely with the 
distinguished visitors, the man whom 
the world now recognizes as a genius 
enjoyed incidents from the early his- 
tory of aviation, as they were recalled 
by some of the delegates at a reception 
tonight. 

Earlier in the day Mr. Wright en- 
tertained Brigadier General Lord 
Thompson, former British minister of 
the air, at his home in Oakwood. 


To Go to Carolina. 
Tomorrow’s civic celebration here 
opens a week of activities in obsery- 
ance of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Wright brothers’ first flights 
at Kitty Hawk, N. C., December 17, 


e found in many stories throughout the book. The 
le of the paper to break up solid masses of CENA 
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1903. Mr. Wright will be the guest 
of honor at an international celebra- 
tion in Washington later in the week, 
and the central figure in the pilgrim- 
age to the scene of the first flight, 
near Kitty Hawk, a week from to- 
morrow. 

The delegates will visit the grave of 
Wilbur Wright, who with Orville 
built and flew the first successful air- 
plane, and lay a wreath on his tomb 
tomorrow afternoon. They will in- 
spect the United States army aeronau- 
tical laboratories at Wright field in 
the morning. 

It was in Dayton that the Wright 
brothers, as boys, started to experi- 
ment with kites and later worked out 
data on the theory of flight. They 
started flying as recreation from work- 
ing in their local bicycle shop, but 
later massed their resources and de- 
voted all of their time to airplanes. 

—Associated Press. 


Discovery of the foundations of an 
immense Canaanite fort tower, or 
migdol, dating from 1411 B. C.; a 
silo in the courtyard of the fort and 
fragments of a chariot model remi- 
niscent of the Canaanite war char- 
iots referred to in the biblical Book 
of Joshua, have been reported by 
Alan Rowe, director of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Museum's ar- 
cheological field expedition to Pal- 
estine. 

The report, received yesterday, was 
the first since the expedition began 
its seventh season of work at Beisan 
two months ago. It recorded only 
the results of excavations made this 
fall in the Thothmes III level, dating 
from 1501 to 1447 B. C.; Seti I level, 
1313 to 1292 B. C.; Rameses II level, 
1292 to 1226 B. С., and the Ameno- 
phis III level, 1411 to 1314 B. C. 

The foundations of а building 
which archeologists believe may have 
been the residence of the Egyptian 
officer who commanded the Canaanite 
fort tower at Beisan also have been 
uncovered, and in the four rooms of 
the dwelling many objects of unusual 
historical interest were found. 


Well 3400 Years Old Found 
A well in the courtyard of the 
| migdol, believed to have been con- 
structed 3400 years ago, and many 


pieces of pottery, scarabs, figurines 
and other objects were found. Mr. 
Rowe declares these recent excava- 
tions have uncovered some of the 
most important finds yet made by the 
expedition. 

"Virtually all of the eastern end 
of the temple of Mekal, in the 
Thothmes III level, is now ехса- 
vated,” Mr. Rowe's report reads. 
"Immediately to the east of the south 
part of the inner sanctuary and of 
the small room containing the maz- 
zebah, or sacred column, we discov- 
ered a large room in which was a 
great circular fireplace built of stones. 
Three pieces of bent bronze wire, 
ashes, charred bones and horns were 
found in the fireplace, which must have 
been used for roasting the animals 
sacrificed in the temple. 

"In the same room we found a 
beautiful Syrian dagger of bronze, 
arrowheads, a knife, Cyprlote milk 
bowls with wish-bone handles, a ser- 
pent cult object, beads, dishes, corn- 
mills and grinders of basalt.” 

Describing the excavations on the 
Seti level, Mr. Rowe told how the 
expedition's workers came upon the 
main gate of the ancient fort. 

“The northern part of the Rameses 
II gate previously had been cleared," 
Mr. Rowe writes, "and our present 
excavations have revealed the fact 
there were two solid brick towers on 
either side of the entrance, showing 
the accuracy of old Egyptian illus- 
trations of Canaanite forts. 

"We were fortunate enough to dis- 
cover the almost complete foundations 
of a great building which appears to 
be a Canaanite migdol, and also the 
foundations of an adjoining building 
which may well have been the resi- 
dence of the Egyptian commandant 
of the fort in the reign of Rameses II. 
'These newly discovered structures, to- 
gether with a silo for grain, with a 
capacity of 9270 gallons, are of the 
very utmost importance and are unique 
in the history of the excavations of 
Bethshean. 


Last Place of Refuge 
“As the migdol stands at present, 
it contains four rooms. The average 
width of the outer walls is seven feet 
seven inches. They consist of sun- 
dried bricks resting upon foundations 
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of undressed stones. The migdol was 
doubtless meant to serve as the last 
place of refuge in the fort for the 
commandant and the troops in case 
the outer fortifications were breached.” 

Among the objects found in the 
migdol were fragments of a pottery 
model of a two-horsed chariot, which 
recalls the passage in the seventeenth 
verse of Joshua, where it is written: 
“And the children of Joseph said, 
‘The hill is not enough for us; and 
all the Canaanites that dwell in the 
land of the valley have chariots of 
iron, both they who are of Bethshean 
and her towns and they who are of 
the valley of Jezreel? ” 

Among the articles found in the 
commandant's residence at the fort are 
a quantity of pottery vessels, weights 
and a color-grinding slab, scarabs and 
a mace-head of alabaster. 

A potsherd with writing in black 
ink in the hieratic character contains 
the following part of a religious text, 
“Seby en Per-Deshrut, which Mr. 
Rowe has translated as “The Fiend in 
the House of the Ruddy Beings.” The 
“Fiend,” he explains, is the God Set, 
and the “Ruddy Beings” are his as- 
sociates, which include the hippopota- 
mus, pig, serpent and crocodile. 

—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 23. (AP) 
—Henry Edwards Huntington, sev- 
enty-seven, railroad executive, philan- 
thropist and owner of the greatest 
collection of rare books, documents 
and manuscripts in English in the 
world, died in Lankenau Hospital here 
to-day, following an operation. 

He had been ill at various times for 
two years and had been in the hos- 
pital since May 4. He was in the 
same hospital in 1925, when he was 
rushed from his home, San Marino, 
near Pasadena, Cal. across the conti- 
nent for treatment by Philadelphia 
physicians. 

Exact details of his illness were re- 
fused at the hospital to-day. Members 
of his family at the bedside included 
two daughters and a sister. 


Nephew of Collis P. 

Henry Edwards Huntington was a 
nephew of the famous Collis P. Hunt- 
ington, among the first of the coun- 

|try’s big railroad men and a pioneer 


in transcontinental railroad traffic. 
H. E. Huntington was born Feb. 27, 
1850, in the city of Oneonta, N. Y. 
Railroading did not appeal to him 
when he was ready to enter business, 
although he came of a family which 
had won fame and fortune in rail- 
roads. 

After an education in public and 
private schools, he entered the hard- 
ware business in Oneonta. At the age 
of twenty he became associated with 
a large hardware concern in New 
York, where he remained for several 
years and then engaged in the lumber 
and logging business in St. Albans, 
W. Va. 

It was here that his uncle first 
noticed his ability and made him Sup- 
erintendent of construction of the 
Huntington line then under construc- 
tion from Louisville to New Orleans. 
He became Superintendent and re- 
ceiver of the road, later known as the 
Chesapeake, Ohio and Southwestern. 
He was appointed Vice President and 
General Manager of the Kentucky 
Central Railway in 1886, filing a 
similar post with two other railroads 
within the next few years. 

He became connected in 1892 with 
his uncle's greatest railway system, the 
Southern Pacific. He was assistant 
to the President until 1900 and then 
served as Vice President. He then 
turned to other interests, particularly 
development projects in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

He acquired the San Francisco 
Street Railway, which he sold in 1898, 
and bought into the Los Angeles 
Street Railways. He merged a group 
of interurban railways into the Pacific 
Electric Railway and sold it to the 
Southern Pacific for something like 
$100,000,000. 


Turns to Books and Art 


Early in the century he turned his 
attention to books and art. He main- 
tained a country place near Pasa- 
dena and on the grounds there com- 
pleted in 1920 a magnificent library to 
house his priceless collection of books. 
Book collectors in New York and 
Philadelphia said to-day that it is 
almost impossible to value some of the 
rarities he acquired. 

Mr. Huntington would buy whole 
libraries for the sake of a few books. 
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The rest of the libraries he would 
offer at public auction, selling the 
duplicates at high prices to collectors. 
A representative of the Anderson Gal- 
leries in New York, which handled 
many of these sales, placed a “con- 
servative estimate” of $15,000,000 on 
the value of the Huntington collection. 

The library is divided into two 
principal parts, American and English 
literature. Mr. Huntington bought 
most of the famous Britwell library, 
first offered for sale June 30, 1919. 
The sale was concluded April 8. He 
bought a Guttenberg Bible from the 
Robert Hoe collection in 1911 for 
$50,000. This copy was printed en- 
tirely on vellum. A copy printed on 
paper was sold recently at auction for 


$106,000. 


Has First Book in English 

The collection also includes a copy 
of the 1660 edition of the laws of 
Massachusetts, a copy of the first book 
ever printed in the English language, 
“The Recuyell of the Historyes of 
Troy,” printed by William Caxton at 
Winchester in 1474; the first book 
printed in the American Colonies, 
“The Bay Psalm Book,’ dated 1640 
and the original documents and des- 
patches involved in Pizarro’s con- 
quest of Peru in the sixteenth century. 

In 1920 Mr. Huntington announced 
that after his death this magnificent 
collection, with the library housing it, 
should become public property under 
the terms of a trust to Los Angeles. 
The California Legislature, by a con- 
current resolution, commended him for 
thus making his collection available 


the terms of this self-perpetuating 
trust he named William E. Dunn, 
George K. Hale, George S. Patton, 
Archer M. Huntington and Henry M. 
Robinson. 

Mr. Huntington did not profess to 
be an expert collector, although he 
paid record prices for works of art to 
decorate his library. Notable in this 
collection is Gainsborough’s “Blue 
Boy,” for which he paid $750,000. 
This was the gem of the collection of 
the Duke of Westminster. 


Called Greatest Collector 


Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, famous 
book collector and friend of Mr. Hunt- 
ington for many years, classed him, 
in an interview for The World, as 
the greatest book collector in the 
world. 

“Mr. Huntington specialized in the 
collection of books on English litera- 
ture and Americana, and in the last 
three years he had formed the largest 
collection of books printed before 
1500,” he said. 

The last book which Mr. Hunting- 
ton examined was in the Lankenau 
Hospital the day before Dr. Deaver 
operated on him. It was a catalog of 
books printed in English between 1475 
and 1640. It showed that the propor- 
tion of books in Mr. Huntington’s 
library for this period was greater 
than in the British Museum and the 
libraries of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Mr. Huntington was married twice. 
His first wife was Mary E. Prentice 
and his second was Mrs. Arabella D. 
Huntington, widow of his uncle, Collis 
P. Huntington, whom he married in 


1913. She died Sept. 16, 1924. 


for use of the public. To carry out —Associated Press. 


EXERCISES 


1. Read the leads of all the news stories in this chapter. What 
facts are presented? List the details that develop the lead in each story. 
2. Cut five straight news stories from a good local paper. Clip and 
paste into your notebook, leaving a wide margin at the right. Analyze 
for the two parts of a news story. Underline the lead. In the margin 
write out what facts are summed up in the lead. What fact is given 
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first? Label the body. List the details the reporter thought it neces- 
sary to present in his development. 

3. Develop each lead below by supplying vivid details to make the 
body of the article. 


a. Vivid greens, blues, and violets will predominate in the 
apparel of high school students if the clothing for boys and girls 
on view at Likestyle's this week is indicative of fashion's latest 
decree. | 

b. Anthologies of modern verse compiled by members of 
the a-b-c class have been on exhibition in the library for the 
last few days. 

c. The Glee Club presented a program of folk songs to an 
audience of enthusiastic students that filled the auditorium 
last Tuesday. | 

d. Not a seat is left in the house for the three performances 
of A Modern Grind, to be presented at the Orpheum next week, 
according to James Bennet, student sales manager. 


4. Make a news story out of these elements: 


Two Douglas spruce trees were placed on our campus 
Nov. 10. We plan to light these trees for the Christmas holi- 
days. They will be lit one week before Christmas and one 
week after. For some time it has been doubtful whether 
sufficient funds could be raised to meet lighting expenses. The 
G.O. contributed $50. The art department made seals to sell 
at 1% apiece. They bear a tree design suitable for sticking 
on Christmas mail. Two days ago the sale began. This 
morning's report from the grounds committee announced that 
the sale had netted $200. So now the cost of lighting the trees 
is assured. 


Read at least five accounts before the class for discussion. Answer 
these questions in your criticism: Did the writer leave himself out of 
the picture (no we's, our's, I’s)? Is the report vivid? Did the writer 
give the most important fact first? (The most important is the latest 
development.) After criticism, rewrite if necessary. 

5. Make a news story of the following elements, and proceed as 
above: 


The New York World has been holding a contest for the 
past month. It gives prizes to students who send in the best 
reports on the biggest news of the week. A great many of our 
students send contributions each week. Philip Lyons won first 
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prize yesterday. His picture was in the World this morning. 
The prize was $20. He considered the biggest news the story 
of the Mississippi flood. He has sent in a story each week. 
(His story has been posted on the bulletin board in the publi- 
cations office.) 

Of what use will a good reporter make of the information given in 
the last sentence above? What will he do instead of repeating that 
sentence in his write-up? Try again with another article. 

6. Clip a short news article from a local paper. Bring nothing 
sensational. Cut off the lead and give it to your neighbor. Keep the 
body of the article. Let your neighbor write the details of the body 
as they should follow the lead. He may supply imaginary details 
where he has not facts. He could get facts if he were covering this 
data. Compare the body that you hold with what he has written. 
How near has he come to the news form used? Try again. 

7. Get a list of all the clubs in your school. Select one and write 
up its organization, purpose, officers, meeting place. 

8. Get a list of all the teams in your school. Write up an announce- 
ment of the first practice of one of them. Include names of players. 
(A first meeting is the “new”’.) 

9. List subjects that would make picturesque copy. Any special 
art or nature study class would give you material. Stage design, batik 
work, etching, animals, plants, and the like, are picturesque in their 
very nature. 

10. In the light of the cautions on page 5, criticize: 

Recently George Stone ’26 visited our school. He told us 
that he had won the general excellence medal given for the 
highest average in the Dartmouth freshman class. 

Rewrite correctly as a news item. 

11. What news cautions does the following item violate? 

Bob Dale ’26 played in the Colgate-N.Y.U. basketball game 
last night. Dale is a fine fellow, having led his class in mathe- 
matics when a student at this school. We are very proud of 
Dale and believe that with practice he will become a shifty 
forward. 

Rewrite as a news item that violates none of the news cautions. 

12. Keep your eyes open for news stories. Clip them and bring 
them to class, pasted in your notebook. Do they report the new, the 
strange, the picturesque, or the unexpected? _ 


Chapter LIH 
A CLOSE-UP OF THE LEAD 


fh pi lead is usually a summary of the events in the story. To plan 
it requires an exercise of judgment on the part of the reporter. His 
procedure in the writing of a news story is something like this: 

He gathers all the facts of the case, and jots them down in his 
notebook. When he has what is to his mind a complete story, he stands 
off from the record and views it as a whole, asking himself what facts 
give the gist of the story. These he puts together as the lead. In other 
words, he tells the climax of the story first. 

Then he develops the lead, step by step, by going back and supply- 
ing specific details. This organization, you see, is just the opposite 
to that which you have ordinarily followed in your class narratives. You 
wrote them chronologically. The first event came first. Out of it grew 
the second, followed by the next in time sequence. 

If the reporter finds it too difficult to write his lead first, he may 
write the story in detail first and then sum up the facts—that is, write 
his summary. But though he writes the lead last he puts it at the top 
of his account, for it is what the curious reader wants first. To deter- 
mine whether he has presented a satisfying summary the reporter should 
test it by asking himself this question: Have I answered in my lead 
the questions that the curious reader would put to me to get the news 
in a nutshell—the who, the what, the where, the when, the why, the 
how of it? Not every lead will answer all of these questions, but every 
effective lead will answer most of them in an order depending upon 
their relative importance in the narrative. As a general rule a lead 
will tell who or what, where, when, and either why or how. Plan your 
lead, therefore, with these questions in mind. Test it by finding the 
answer to who, what, when, where, why, how. A good practice for high 
school journalists to follow is to put the when element near the end. 

So closely interrelated are the several elements that it is not always 
easy to tell where one ends and another begins. They all take their 
life from the verb of the main statement which tells what happened. 
For this reason the main verb should be active and its subject concrete. 

Look at the following lead from a New York World story. 
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Without waiting for the churning рго- 
peller to stop and without a second’s pause 
to remove his heavy sea boots and pea- 
jacket, Bo’sn’s Mate Paul Kelliher dived 
under the stern of the Coast Guard cutter 
Raritan yesterday and pulled an unconscious 
shipmate from the harbor mud. 


What happened? Stripped bare of all details, “Paul Kelliher dived 
. . . pulled . .. shipmate.” Неге is the kernel of the news. “Bo’sn’s 
Mate Paul Kelliher” tells wko dived and pulled. “Without waiting 
for the churning propeller to stop and without a second’s pause to re- 
move his heavy sea boots and peajacket" tells kow he did it. “Under 
the stern of the Coast Guard cutter Raritan” tells where he dived. 
“Yesterday” tells when. “Pulled an unconscious shipmate from the 
harbor mud” tells why he dived. 

Details of the rescue, such as where the Raritan was going, how 
the sailor happened to be in the water, why Kelliher didn’t wait for 
the engines to be shut down, follow in the body of the narrative. But 
in a lead of less than eight lines the main facts of the story are vividly 
presented. 

CAUTIONS: 

Give full names the first time used. 

Never begin a story this way: In the school auditorium, or At nine 
o'clock this morning, or Recently. Тһе time element comes last in 
the lead. 

Don’t begin with The, An, or A, unless there is no other possible way. 

Use active verbs. 

Never use very, big. 

Say yesterday, tomorrow, last Friday, next Friday, rather than 
Friday, September 21. Say June 21, not on June 21st. 


Put the News Into the Lead 


LEADS 


(Clipped from top news stories across the front page of the New York 
Times, July 23, 1927) 

Note how the opening sentence gives the news briefly and concretely 
with a few broad strokes, and how skillfully the questions who, what, 


where, when, why, how are answered. 


Copyright, 1927, by the New York Times ~~ 


Company. 
Special Cable to THE New Yonx TiwEs.| 4— — — 


son of Oliver W. Holton, owner of 
the Twin Brook Zoo at Middletown, 


LONDON, July 22—Faced with | why ҚЫ J., died this afternoon at the 
reports from Japan that Japanese pub- Woodley Hospital from wounds re- 
lic opinion on the proceedings at the ceived yesterday when he was at- 
Geneva Naval Limitation Conference tacked by a huge timber wolf that 
is increasingly hostile to the British had escaped from his father's zoo. 
attitude, the cabinet held a three- | what 
hour session in Premier Baldwin’s | where BOSTON, Mass., July 22.—In the 
room in the House of Commons this crush of the greatest throng that has 
afternoon and, on adjournment, ап- | when ever gathered in this historic city to 
nounced. another meeting for Monday. greet any man or body of men, when 

.| Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh reached 

Thirty-five persons were hurt, | who j5 p here this afternoon, one man died of 
shortly before 7 o'clock last night, | when heart failure, fourteen were hurt so 
when a Rockaway Park passenger badly that they were removed to hos- 
train of heavy steel cars collided with | how pitals, more than 100 were treated at 
an empty lighter steel train which temporary hospitals and dressing sta- 
was backing toward a "Y" switch at tions and thousands returned to their 
Beach 110th Street, Rockaway Park, | where. homes with bruised bodies and torn 


Queens. 


Jack Dempsey knocked out Jack 
Sharkey in the seventh round of 
their scheduled fifteen-round bout 
last Thursday night at the Yankee 
Stadium. That was the decision of 
Referee Jack O’Sullivan, in the ring 
at the time, and it was established 
definitely yesterday as the official, 
irrevocable decision when Chairman 
James A. Farley of the State Ath- 
letic Commission declared there would 
be no reversal. 


Special to the New York Times. 
BOSTON, July 22. — Governor 


Fuller paid a surprise visit today to] f 


Charlestown State Prison and had 
conferences there with Nicola Sacco 
and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, whose fate 
in the death sentence for murder rests 
in his hands. 


Special to the New York Times. 


RED BANK, М. ), July 22.—| 
Tommy Holton, 214 years old, the, 
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clothing. 


Direct, uncontroverted testimony 
that box office men, managers and 
even theatre-owning corporations had 
accepted many thousands of dollars in 
“gratuities” from ticket agencies was 
adduced yesterday by United States 
Attorney Tuttle at the investigation 
before Commissioner Garrett W. Cot- 
ter in the Federal Building. The 
testimony justified, in the opinion of 
Mr. Tuttle, Florenz Ziegfeld’s state- 
ment on the stand that “much is put 
over on the New York public, and 
they seem to like it.” 


The Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes of America) agreed last night 
to delay action jon a call for a gen- 
eral strike of transit employes / in 
New York City) pending a conference 
with Mayor Walker at City Hall this 
afternoon at 2:30 o'clock. he 
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EXERCISES 


PREPARATION FOR LEAD WRITING 


1. In a sentence of not more than thirty words write a summary 
of each editorial in an afternoon paper that the class agrees to buy. 
Bring the paper to class with your summaries. 

By comparing several summaries, discover which are most effective 
in giving the gist of the editorial in brief. 

2. In one sentence summarize the work of each class period that 
you attend tomorrow. 

LEAD EXERCISES 

3. Combine the elements given below into a lead. Omit any detail 
not necessary to the lead. 

a. The School Art League is going to have а luncheon. 
One feature of the luncheon will be a poster exhibition. Our 
poster design class will show posters. The luncheon will 
be held at the Hotel Astor. “Graphic Arts and the School” will 
be the topic of the day. March 12 is the date. Original draw- 
ings, made for our various publications, will be shown with 
the publications in which they appeared. 

b. Mr. Edwin F. Baldwin is in charge of our print shop. 

He said that the term ending January 31 was a very busy one. 

Work was done for every department in the school. In all, 

139 different jobs were completed. Students do the work. 

c. Candidates for Arista have, up to the present, been re- 
quired to attain an average of 75% for two terms. It—was- 
thought that this requirement might have two interpretations. 
Did it mean 75% for each of two terms, or 75% as a result of 
averaging the sum of two averages? At a recent meeting of the 
Arista a new interpretation was agreed upon. Requirement 
for candidates is now a 75% average for one year. It will go 
into effect at once. It has the approval of the senate. 

d. The New York Times has offered several prizes for edi- 
torials on *The Value of the Oratorical Contest." Editorials 
must appear in a high school paper. Any student may submit 
an editorial before March 21. The best will be published in the 
May 18 or April 1 issue of ours. The prizes are $50, $25 and 
$15. Ted Lurie of New Utrecht High School was the winner 
of last year's first prize. 

e. The head librarian announces the acquisition of these 
books: Shakespeare’s England; O. L. Hatcher's A Book for 
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Shakespeare Plays and Pageants, dealing with such topics as 
Elizabethan costume and London in Shakespeare's time; Shake- 
spearean Playhouses by Adams; Bartlett’s Concordance to 
Shakespeare; How to Pronounce the Names in Shakespeare, 
by Irvine; Shakspere as a Playwright by Brander Matthews; 
Albright’s The Shaksperian Stage, and other Shakespeare ref- 
erence books, pamphlets and clippings. They are arranged on 
a reference shelf. Until a few weeks ago the library had no 
such collection on Shakespeare and his period. 

NorE.—Remember that what we are most interested in 
goes first. Are you primarily interested in the librarian or in 
the Shakespeare collection? What authority can.you find for 
the various spellings of Shakespeare's name? The Oxford 
Dictionary will help. 

f. At the Grand Central Palace an Exposition of Architec- 
ture and Allied Arts is being held. It began February 21 and 
will close March 5. Our school is represented. Eleven model 
stage sets are on display. The etching class gave a demonstra- 
tion. In fact, work from three special art classes is being 
shown: namely, the stage design class, the color class, and the 
etching class. Painted scenery for Peer Gynt and Hamlet is 
also a feature. 

NorE.—Put the news into the lead. Summarize con- 
cretely. 

g. The following students registered in this high school 
have entered articles in the “Biggest News of the Week" com- 
petition conducted by the New York World for the week 
ending February 12: Benjamin Lyons, Sylvia J. Bressler, Janet 
Gershanek, Nanette Henlein, Betty Collette Saphier, William 
Startenstein, L. Joseph Stone, and Walter Van der Zyle. The 
first eight won prizes; the last two honorable mention. 

h. The New York Times is conducting an oratorical con- 
test on the Constitution. Full directions are posted on bulletin 
boards throughout the building. As а result of these announce- 
ments, twenty-six pupils have enrolled. Dr. F. M. Jones, chair- 
man of the history department, and Edwin Smith, head of the 
oral English department will discuss points of history and ora- 
tory with students desiring help. 

i. The borough finals of the New York Times oratory con- 
test were held on Friday. They were held at Julia Richman 
High School. Nine orations were delivered. "The decision of 
the judges was announced after an intermission. Dr. Michael 
H. Lucey made the announcement. He was chairman. Those 
who qualified were Elizabeth Jones of Wadleigh, Henry Kahn 
of DeWitt Clinton, William Sheer of Commerce, Helen Bylund 
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of Wadleigh, Olga Cabral of George Washington, and Charles 
Banghart of Washington Heights Evening High School. 


Nore.—Remember to put the latest development first. 
See Appendix for other exercises. This type of drill is the most 
necessary of all for the journalist. 
CRITICAL AND CREATIVE WRITING 
4. The following is worthless as it stands because it is vague. Make 
the general terms specific or concrete so that the lead will give news. 


This school which has been in operation now for a number 
of years started this year with a register of students and faculty 
larger than ever before. 


5. Write a good summary lead for the following account of the last 
game of the season: 


At the beginning of the first quar- 
ter Monroe fought its way to Wash- 
ington’s 10-yard line. From there 
Lazarus hurled a pass over the line 
to Greenberg for the first touchdown, 
and another pass to Greenberg scored 
the extra point. 


same quarter Lazarus scored by a 
35-yard run around end. Іп the last 
period, the Orange and Black line 
gave way to Monroe’s battering of- 
fense and Lazarus carried the ball 
over the goal line for two more touch- 
downs. 


By steady line plunging, which the The line-up: 
Orange and Blacks were unable to Washington (ива, Monroe (38) 
5 Шато es (АЛТЫ ААА ЗЕН Johnson 
resist, Monroe pushed the ball over Hartshorn... ... WC p c MA Klev 
: 9 Ae Cohent cece ЕДЕН КЕТО Love 
the goal in the second period. : Ballantines ea en e СОЕ MacNamara 
The second half was a series of Tiefenthal....... BL CRORE Rano ot Bassman 
lone runs and lin lunges hich Nelson ma totes R SS a Wandt 
=, 16, ping me ар BRE R Greenberg 
shattered the Washington line. Segel Bolan Hoan aes OLB aM Mondshein 
ran 55 yards to a touchdown after Gallagher 279.959. 9*9. 15 Е, E оова ааа А 
receiving а punt from Cohen. In the В. Cohen. e в.в. TAAS 


6. Bring to class a short news story that you have clipped from 
the morning paper. Bring nothing sensational. Cut off the first para- 
graph. Give the “beheaded” article to your neighbor who will write 
a lead for it. Compare the lead you hold with the lead he wrote. 

Did he put the salient facts into his lead? Did he accomplish what 
the original reporter did? 


7. Reread the stories you wrote after the lesson on the news story. 
In the light of your close-up study of the lead criticize and revise to 


your own satisfaction. 


Chapter IV 
THE FOLLOW-UP STORY 


TORIES that have once appeared must not be left in mid-air. If we 
are interested in the news, we want to see it through to the end, 
just as we do the chapters in a serial or the scenarios of a film; only the 
news column does not say “continued in tomorrow’s paper.” Certain 
events are bound to have later developments. 

The follow-up article must appeal to those who saw the first account 
and to those who did not. The lead, therefore, must include the latest 
development in the news with a summary of what preceded. Here are 
three ways to follow up the news: 

1. Report the latest development. 

2. Play up (that is, introduce and emphasize) a new phase of the 
event. 

3. Play up an element that has been buried in previous follow-ups. 


Put the Latest Development First 
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ORIGINAL NEWS STORY AND FOLLOW-UPS 
Five 17th Century Miniatures Are Stolen* 


From Locked Case in 


The theft of five seventeenth-cen- 
tury hand-painted miniatures from the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art became 
known last night. They were taken 
from a showcase adjacent to the 
J. Pierpont Morgan wing of the mu- 
seum on the night of July 18 by 
thieves, who worked apparently with 
a thorough knowledge of the mu- 
seum and of the prizes they sought. 

Each miniature was about three 
inches square, hand-painted on ivory 
and framed in gold set with diamonds. 
They are portraits of Miss Wales and 
Miss Vaughan, by Richard Cosway; 
of Hon. Francis Cortney, by Andrew 
Palmer; of Lord Robert Fitzgerald, 
by George Englehardt; and of Miss 
Vicars, by Samuel Shelley. 

Although the intrinsic value of the 
miniatures is only between $5,000 and 
$10,000, the museum authorities are 
concerned over their loss because they 
are irreplaceable. 


Metropolitan Museum 


А night watchman is usually sta- 
tioned near the showcase, but on the 
night on which the theft took place 
the man usually stationed there was 
ill and was not replaced. The po- 
lice are working on the theory that 
the thief knew of this and, secreting 
himself when the museum closed at 
6 P. M., worked undisturbed. 

No marks were visible on the 
showcase, leading to the belief that 
it had been opened by the -use of а 
skeleton key. The miniatures had 
been removed from the interior of 
the case by a jimmy or screw driver. 

An alarm for the missing objects 
has been sent out to all dealers in 
works of art, but the craft shown 
by the thieves in stealing the articles 
leads the police to fear that no at- 
tempt to dispose of them in their 
present form will be made. 

—New York Times. 
(July 26, 1927) 


News that the objects of art, valued 
at between $5,000 and $10,000, were 
missing was kept secret for five days. 
When word leaked out, Robert W. 
de Forest, President of the museum, 
declined to discuss the matter. The 


I 
MUSEUM SILENT ON THEFT 


Officials Decline to Discuss Report 
of Recovery of Paintings 


police of the Arsenal station, the sta- 

Officials of the Metropolitan Ми- | Latest tion nearest to the museum, said they 
seum and the police declined yester- | development | knew nothing of the theft. The desk 
day to divulge any information about lieutenant at the East Sixty-seventh 
the recent theft of five valuable | Review of | Street station likewise professed igno- 
miniatures, the work of 17th century | mews in rance of it. Detective Lieutenant 
artists, which became known Monday, | brief Dugan of the East Sixty-seventh 


Street station apparently was the only 
one informed of the theft. He refused 
to discuss it. He was no longer work- 
ing on the case, it was said. 


They would neither confirm nor deny 
a report that three or four of the 
miniatures had been recovered and 
that the thief was known. 


* Headlines are shown with some articles partly to preserve the spirit of the newspaper in these pages 
and partly to have at hand іп proper relation to the story some material for later study. The head is 
prepared after the story is written. Headline writing should not be attempted by the student until he 
has made a study of the principles in Chapter XXIV. 
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имана а e a ——————————— 


Neither museum officials пог the 
police offered any reason for their 
secretiveness. 

—New York Times. 
(July 27, 1927) 


II 


6th Miniature Stolen 


Museum Recovers Two Frames 
From Ivory Portraits 


Through recovery yesterday іп 
pawnshops of two of the diamond in- 
laid wrought gold frames of the min- 
iatures stolen mysteriously from the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art on the 
night of July 17, police learned that a 
sixth miniature had been stolen from 
there, possibly on the same date. At 
the time the theft was reported by 
the museum officials it was said that 
only five of the miniatures had been 
taken. 

One of the miniature frames recov- 
ered yesterday was not among those 


| listed as stolen by the museum au- 


thorities, but a checkup revealed that 
identification of it as a museum piece 
was correct, and that it, too, had 
somehow been stolen. One of the 
frames was discovered at the pawn- 
shop of William Simpson, 151 Bow- 
ery, and the other at the pawnshop of 
Solomon Cohen, 351 Third avenue. 
Both frames had been pawned for $75 
each. The portraits they formerly 
surrounded were missing from the 
frames. 

Police Commissioner Warren ex- 
plained yesterday that the mystery 
which had surrounded circumstances 
in connection with the theft resulted 
from the request of museum officials 
that the police give out nothing defi- 
nite until employees at the museum 
had been questioned closely by those 
in authority. He said the police would 
take charge of the investigation as 
soon as the museum officials had 
ended their investigation. 

—New York Sun. 
(July 28, 1927) 


A SECOND FOLLOW-UP SERIES 


“Trader Horn,” who is to arrive to- 
day on the Olympic, was believed by 
many to be a mythical figure when his 
book by that name appeared less than 
a year ago. His coming is to bring 
him a series of social affairs, where he 
will be lionized, a series of lectures, 
where he will be featured, and, as a 
result of both, a stimulated sale of 
his book. 

With his coming, Simon & Schuster, 
publishers of the trade edition of 
“Trader Horn," announced that his 
royalties from his book now amount 
to $4,000 a week. A year ago he was 
earning a pittance peddling home- 
made gridirons at back doors in South 
Aírica, where he was discovered by 
his collaborator, Mrs. Ethelreda 
Lewis, a South African novelist. He 
is still known to the reading public as 
Alfred Aloysius Horn, but his real 
name is Alfred Aloysius Smith. In 
his youth he was known as Al Smith, 
but "AI" was only one of the many 
nicknames he has acquired during his 
long and adventurous career among 
the cannibals and other savages of 
Africa. During his final years of ad- 


venture his friends commonly called 
him "*Umslopagass," comparing his ex- 
ploits among the savages to the mighty 
deeds of the Zulu chieftain in Rider 
Haggard's novel, “Allan  Quater- 
main." 

One of the first affairs “Mr. Horn" 
will attend will be the first birthday 
party of "The Literary Guild," which 
selected “Trader Horn" for its monthly 
publication after the manuscript had 
been rejected by several publishers. 
This party will be held at the guild 
headquarters, 55 Fifth Avenue, to-mor- 
row afternoon, with Carl Van Doren, 
editor-in-chief of “The Guild,” presid- 
ing. Mayor James J. Walker is to be 
one of the guests. 

Despite the increased income of the 
old trader, who passed his youth deal- 
ing with the natives along Africa’s 
Gold Coast, the writer is coming in 
second class. It is his third visit to 
this country, but it will be the first 
time he has come here with money 
enough to get around. His earlier 
visits were in the days when he clung 
to a job only because he needed the 
money it brought him. 

—New York Herald Tribune. 
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Alfred Aloysius ("Trader") Horn 
stood knee deep in authors yesterday 
afternoon at the first birthday party 
of the Literary Guild of America, a 
beloved and bewildered ancient among 
the young. His long gray beard 
wagged in excitement while cameras 
clicked at him, and he ran down the 
curtain on an ecstatic soirée by an- 
nouncing that in his mellow opinion 
the Queen of Sheba, first beauty and 
sorceress of her time, was “only a 
Malay lady out of Madagascar.” 

Horn, impudently labeled the Spirit 
of South Africa by some of the 
younger and more ebullient authors at 
the tea, which was held at 55 Fifth 
Avenue, was in a side room holding 
court when the disclosure was made. 
In a moment the daring announcement 
had spread and the little room was 
choked with writers. 


Thinking of Queen as Heroine 

"Im thinking some of writing a 
book about her," he continued calmly, 
while eager faces pressed about him. 
“T can prove what about her." 

"What about her?" insisted a young 
man with a pencil and pad. 

“This about her,’ began the old 
gridiron and frying pan merchant of 
South Africa. “She was a Malay 
lady, but came out of Madagascar to 
make her mark on men and history. 
I got it from the natives. They 
knew all about her and told it to me 
straight. I found good solid proof of 
it, and you can lay to that, on a 
totem pole later. Links up the old 
and the new. You have to go to 
Peru, then to India, and back to 
Africa to tie it all up, but it's there— 
heh-heh—it's there!” 


Says Galsworthy Believes Tt 


“Haye you told any one else about 
this?" persisted another young man 
with a pencil and pad. 

“I told John Galsworthy,” Horn re- 
plied. 

“What did John Galsworthy say?" 
insisted a third young man with pen- 
cil and pad. 

“John Galsworthy said ‘Old man, 
you've got it!’” Horn explained. 

“But,” went on Horn, for no reason 
remotely connected with the Sheba 
item, “I paddle me own canoe; I carry 
me own gun, I discoyered more than 


Stanley did. Stanley discovered Liv- 
ingstone, but he knew he was there 
all the time. Aye, he knew it!” 

Horn is bitter against Stanley. He 
suggested darkly that the fate of some 
of Stanley's white fellows on the ex- 
pedition was not entirely due to natu- 
ral causes. 

“That last ’un, the chap that was 
reported went over the falls," he said, 
squinting angrily. “They say he did go 
over the falls. Maybe so—he could 
have. The natives would tell you what 
happened. I'm not pleased because he 
turned the Congo over to Leopold, 
anyhow." 


Says Witches Saved Leg 


Then, without warning, he drew up 
the right leg of his trousers and 
showed a leg scarred, deep and ugly, 
below the knee. 

“Rocks and spears, folks, rocks and 
spears," he explained. “Тһе white 
doctors told me it was amputation, but 
I went to the witch doctors, and 
here’s my old leg—the original.” 

Some one suggested that when he 
was peddling kitchenware he might 
have had help from old friends and 
eased his days. 

“Yes, I might,’ he said amusedly, 
“but I couldn’t take their brass and 
sit it out.” 

The cake, shaped like a tremendous 
volume, was cut, tea was served, Horn 
mixed with the hosts and guests, and 
the first birthday was over. 

A wide-eyed young woman pressed 
Horn’s hand to assure herself that she 
actually was in the presence of the 
fabulous old man who dictated what 
has become a fabulous book. 

“Ті here, I guess," he smiled down 
at her. “The ladies in London and in 
South Africa told me: ‘Trader Horn, 
they don’t believe you are real over 
there in America. You've got to go 
show them you exist. You'd better 
go soon” Неге I am. The natives 
would tell you." 

'There's no telling what the natives 
would tell you, but T. Horn will tell 
you that literary anniversary teas are 
astonishing things. 

—New York Herald Tribune. 


Evidence of a certain restiveness 
concerning the stirring tales of 
“Trader Horn" unmistakably is crop- 
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ping up. Frank H. Vizetelly, man- 
aging editor of Funk & Wagnalls, 
publishers of “The New Standard Dic- 
tionary,” whose reverence for facts 
surpasses his regard for hoary years 
and beards, wrote to the Herald 
Tribune yesterday, as an Englishman, 
to protest remarks attributed to “А1оу- 
sius Smith, traveling under the alias 
‘Trader Horn, ” concerning Henry М. 
Stanley. 

* *He carried a loose trigger, Stanley 
did," writes Mr. Vizetelly, quoting 
the statement which he found vexa- 
tious. “АП the white men on his 
expedition perished. The last of them 
went over the falls. "That's what they 
said anyway. " 

In Mr. Vizetelly's opinion that is no 
way for anybody, particularly an Eng- 
lishman who sets up to be an author- 
ity on Africa, to be talking about 
Henry M. Stanley. Mr. Vizetelly is 
moved to compare Aloysius Smith to 
that Freiherr yon Munchausen whose 
tales concerning his exploits against 
the Turks are held to have been the 
inspiration for “The Adventures of 
Baron Munchausen.” 

Recalling that Stanley set out on his 
quest under the auspices of James 
Gordon Bennett and The New York 
Herald, Mr. Vizetelly says: “If any 
one knows, the editors of The New 
York Herald know that this modern 
Baron Munchausen, Trader Horn, 
was guilty of a most abominable false- 
hood concerning a fellow countryman,” 

He, himself, says Mr. Vizetelly, met 
some of the white men who accom- 
panied Stanley after their return from 
Africa. They were Dr. Thomas 
Parke, Lieutenant William Bonny and 
John Phelan, each of whom delivered 
lectures and wrote a book concerning 
his experiences under Stanley in 
Africa, 

Another who is irked by the reminis- 
cences of “Trader Horn” is M. Her- 
rera de Hora, of 80 Irving Place, who 
passed many years in Africa, made 
the Cape-to-Cairo survey with Cecil 
Rhodes and headed the International 
Police during the Boer War. He 
telephoned to say that the remarks of 
“Trader Horn” on the radio last night 
had caused him to disconnect his set 
in disgust. 

Mr. de Hora objected particularly 
to Smith’s tale of his adventure with 


“Nina T., the Human Goddess,” and 
to his casual reference to seacoast 
gorillas. The first, said Mr. de Hora, 
was “a crude paraphrase of Rider 
Haggard’s ‘Nada the Lily," and as 
for gorillas, they were about as nu- 
merous on the coast as clams were 
in the mountains. 

Richard L. Simon, of Simon & 
Schuster, Mr. Smith’s publishers, who 
accompanied his protegé to the broad- 
casting studio last night, declined to 
let any one interrogate him concerning 
Stanley or Haggard or gorillas, be- 
cause “the Trader needs his strength.” 

—New York Herald Tribune. 


Wearied, he said, by the way Aloy- 
sius Smith, alias Trader Horn, was 
“playing the American public for a lot 
of suckers,’ Colonel Manuel Herrera 
de Hora announced from the seclusion 
of his apartment at 80 Irving Place 
yesterday that while Horn’s stories 
were, politely speaking, “all pipe 
dreams,” he (de Hora) had been 
through more exciting adventures than 
the Trader ever dreamed of in the 
wildest of his imaginings. Trader 
Horn is sailing for Europe to-day on 
the Carmania. 

Colonel de Hora, a consulting en- 
gineer, who passed twenty years in 
Africa and made the original survey 
for Cecil Rhodes’s Cape-to-Cairo rail- 
way, branded Horn as a Boer “wink- 
ler," or peddler, who had picked up 
his tales in the native kraals. 

"There's hundreds like him in Jo- 
hannesburg, with long beards and 
everything," he said. 

“T got so disgusted listening to him 
over the radio the other night I had 
to shut it off. 

"I don't need to bare my knee to 
show my wounds," he continued, point- 
ing to a white scar on his wrist. “I 
got this riding through a Kaffir ‘impi,’ 
a sort of half-moon battle formation, 
during the Matabele rebellion. And 
feel this.” He guided the visitor's 
finger to a depression in his skull. *An 
Indian sunk his tomahawk there while 
I was chasing Geronimo from the Rio 
Grande to the Canadian border." 

Colonel de Hora is seventy-seven 
years old and still packs a good wallop 
in his right fist. His body bears the 
scars of fifteen wounds. He displayed 
three English medals and a sword 
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given him by King Edward VII for 
his services as chief of the British 
Legion of Frontiersmen for six years 
following the Boer war. 

Born in the Gadsden Purchase of a 
Scottish mother and a Spanish father 
whose ancestors came to America with 
Cortez, the colonel was shanghaied at 
San Francisco at the age of fourteen, 
passed six years before the mast, was 
graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia, after varying his studies with 
the Apache hunt, and then embarked 
on an engineering career for Sir 
Douglas Fox & Co., of London, which 
took him to the far corners of the 
earth. 

He stopped at intervals in his career 
to steal a Peruvian warship, partici- 
pate in the Tejedo revolution in 
Buenos Ayres, knock Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
aide-de-camp down a flight of stairs 
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in Berlin and superintend the Inter- 
national Police in Johannesburg dur- 
ing the Boer war. When King 
Edward offered him a cigar he bit off 
the end and smoked it right there in- 
stead of keeping it for a souvenir. 
—New York Herald Tribune. 


Frank H. Vizetelly, managing edi- 
tor of Funk & Wagnalls, who wrote to 
the Herald Tribune several days ago 
criticizing the tales of Alfred Aloysius 
Smith, better known as Trader Horn, 
was quoted in this newspaper on 
March 28, as having “written as an 
Englishman.” This was incorrect. 
What Mr. Vizetelly’s letter said was: 
“Aloysius Smith was born in Eng- 
land. Henry M. Stanley was born in 
England, even as was the under- 
signed.” Mr. Vizetelly is ап Ameri- 
can citizen. 

—New York Herald Tribune. 


TWO SUCCESSIVE FOLLOW-UP STORIES 


BY ARTHUR CRAWFORD 
(Chicago Tribune Press Service.) 

Washington, D. C., Dec. 10.—[Spe- 
cial.]—Immensity of the Boulder Dam 
project and the risks involved have 
been impressed upon members of con- 
gress as they study the report of the 
Sibert board which recommended rad- 
ical revision of the engineering plans. 

While the board expressed the opin- 
ion that it is feasible, from an engi- 
neering standpoint, to build a dam 
550 feet above low water level at 
Black canyon in the Colorado river, 
the report, in effect, upheld the judg- 
ment of experts who had contended 
that one of the greatest disasters in 
history might have taken place under 
the plans of the reclamation service 
engineers. 


Urge Study of Other Sites 


In view of uncertainties existing, 
even though engineering plans are 
changed to conform to the board's 
recommendations, a good many mem- 
bers of congress desire a further 
study to be made with a possible view 
to building a flood control dam at a 
different site. The Sibert commission 
was limited by its instructions to an 
investigation of the two alternative 
sites, at Black and Boulder canyons, 
which were named in the bill as passed 
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by the house. It also was required to 
proceed on the assumption that the 
dam was intended for all the purposes 
embraced in the pending legislation. 

There was nothing in the board’s 
report bearing on the question of 
whether the government ought not to 
confine its activities to the construc- 
tion of a flood control dam, leaving 
power development to private interests 
and allowing cities of southern Cali- 
fornia to deal with the matter of their 
water supply as other cities have been 
required to do. 


Disagrees with U. S. Engineers 


E. C. La Rue, former geological 
survey engineer, who resigned aíter 
his superiors sought to muzzle him 
on the subject of Boulder dam, con- 
tends that the location of the dam at 
either Black or Boulder canyon does 
not fit in as part of a comprehensive 
plan that will give the full use of the 
water resources of the river. In case 
only a flood control dam is to be built 
he favors the site at Topock, 120 miles 
below Black canyon. 

If it were proposed to develop power 
and furnish a domestic water supply, 
he would build the dam at Glen can- 
yon, a considerable distance above | 
Black and Boulder canyons. 


If it were | 
proposed to provide for power without | 
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regard to flood control or a domestic 
water supply, he would put the dam 
at Hualapai rapids, 15 or 20 miles 
above Boulder canyon. 


Upheld by Sibert Board 

Mr. La Rue’s opinion as to the dan- 
gers of the reclamation service en- 
gineers’ plans for building cofferdams 
at the Black canyon site were com- 
pletely upheld by the Sibert board. 
That board reported that “it is not 
feasible, without undue risk to the men 
working in the excavations and on the 
dam, and to the inhabitants of the 
valley below, to carry out the plan as 
proposed.” 

Besides pointing out the dangers in 
building cofferdams to protect exca- 
vations in the river bed 125 feet be- 
low low water, the board said that 
provision should be made for diverting 
a flow of at least 200,000 second feet 
through tunnels around the dam site, 
instead of only 100,000 second feet, as 
proposed. It also recommended a ma- 
terial strengthening of the foundations 
of the dam to add to its safety. 

Instead of costing $41,500,000, as 
estimated by the reclamation service 


engineers, the Sibert engineers figured | 


the cost of the project at $70,600,000. 
The power plant would cost $38,200,- 
000 instead of $31,500,000, they esti- 
mated. 


Would Cut California's Share 

Debate on the Boulder dam bill con- 
tinued in the senate today, with Sen- 
ators S. C. Bratton [Dem, М. M.], 
L. C. Phipps [Rep., Colo.], H. F. Ash- 
urst [Dem, Ariz.], Carl Hayden 
[Dem. Ariz.], and Key Pittman 
[Dem., Nev.] participating. 

When the senate adjourned for the 
day there was pending an amendment 
by Senator Phipps limiting to 4,600,- 
000 acre-feet California’s share of the 
7,500,000 acre-feet allocated under the 
Colorado river compact to the three 
lower basin states of California, Ari- 
zona and Nevada. The amendment 
was a substitute for the Hayden 
amendment, which would limit the 
California share to 4,200,000 acre-feet. 

—Chicago Tribune. 
BY ARTHUR CRAWFORD 
(Chicago Tribune Press Service.) 

Washington, D. C., Dec. 11.—[Spe- 

cial.|—Enthusiasm in congress for the 


construction of an all-American canal 
as part of the Boulder dam project 
has waned perceptibly since the Sibert 
engineering board held that the plans 
were inadequate, the cost much 
greater than the proposed estimates, 
and that it cannot be financed from 
power revenues. 

Senator L. C. Phipps [Rep., Colo.], 
chairman of the senate committee on 
irrigation and reclamation, which 
sponsored the Boulder dam bill, has 
told the senate that he doubts whether 
it is necessary to go ahead with the 
all-American canal part of the project 
at this time. Senator Hiram Johnson 
[Rep., Cal.], one of the authors of the 
legislation, is standing by the canal 
proposal, but expressed to the senate 
his regrets that its cost would appar- 
ently have to be assessed against 
water users in the Imperial valley in- 
stead of being paid from power reve- 
nues at Boulder dam. Senator C. W. 
Waterman [Rep., Colo.] advised the 
senate that the flood menace in the 
Imperial valley has been exaggerated. 


Cost Estimates Vary 


According to the report of the Sibert 
board, construction of the canal from 
the Colorado river to the Imperial val- 
ley in California would cost $38,500,- 
000 and the extension of the Coachella 
valley as authorized under the pend- 
ing bill would cost $11,000,000 more, 
making a total of $49,500,000. Promo- 
ters of the legislation had figured the 
cost of the entire canal at $31,000,000. 
The Sibert board’s estimate is nearly 
two-thirds greater than that of the 
reclamation service engineers. 

Opponents of the Boulder dam proj- 
ect have contended that the canal 
could not be built through the sand 
dunes which lie just north of the 
Mexican border in accordance with 
the plans of the engineers responsible 
for the project. The Sibert board up- 
held this view, recommending that 
the canal should be lined with con- 
crete through the ten-mile stretch of 
sand hills and that it should be given 
a slope sufficient to carry the inblown 
sand to a suitable place for deposit 
and removal. The concreting of the 
canal is the principal reason for great- 
ly increased cost. 
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Mexican Demands Figure 


The all-American canal would be a 
substitute for the canal which now 
leaves the Colorado at Andrade, Cal., 
just above the international boundary 
line, avoids the sand dune region, 
running for fifty miles through Mex- 
ico, and finally returns to the United 
States. About 500,000 acres of land 
are irrigated from this canal on the 
American side of the line and about 
200,000 acres on the Mexican side. It 
is because of the Mexican demands for 
water that construction of an all- 
American canal is urged. Under a 
contract with Mexico that country is 
entitled to half the water from the 
canal if it demands it. 

In the spring of the year the water 
comes down the Colorado river in such 
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a volume as to constitute a serious 
flood menace. During the low water 
stage in the fall virtually all the water 
is diverted from the Colorado into the 
Imperial district canal and there is fre- 
quently a shortage. 

According to opponents of the Boul- 
der dam project, a sufficient supply of 
water would be assured for the pres- 
ent area under irrigation by the con- 
struction of a flood control dam of 
moderate height and without building 
the all-American canal. The all-Amer- 
ican canal, it is asserted by the critics, 
is chiefly a scheme to permit the 
reclamation of large areas of addi- 
tional land, with a consequent profit to 
its holders at the expense of the gov- 
ernment. 

—Chicago Tribune. 


INTRODUCING A NEW FEATURE 


The second session of the first inter- 
national civil aeronautics conference, 
being held in the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, was inter- 
rupted long enough yesterday for Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh to be presented 
the Harmon Trophy, awarded annually 
to the person voted to have done the 
most for aeronautics during the pre- 
vious year. The presentation was 
made in the patio of the building, and 
was made by Pierre Etienne Flandin, 
vice president of the French Chamber 
of Deputies, and a member of the 
French delegation to the conference. 

Orville Wright, pilot of the first 
plane to make a successful flight, and 
guest of honor at the conference, stood 
by the side of the flying colonel while 
the presentation was being made. 
Wright will never fly again, having 
been injured in 1911 when the ship he 
was demonstrating to the United 
States Army crashed at Fort Myer, 
Va., resulting in the death of Lieut. 
Selfridge. 

Coincident with the sessions of the 
conference, the House of Representa- 
tives yesterday voted the Distinguished 
Flying Cross to Orville and Wilbur 
Wright, the latter posthumously. With 
a vote that merged into a cheer of en- 
thusiasm, the House passed a special 
measure awarding the crosses for the 
brothers who “met and overcame the 
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earliest dangers in aviation and as 
pioneers made possible the achievement 
now stirring the emotions and pride of 
our people." 


For National Air Routes 

An unexpected note was sounded at 
the morning session of the conference 
when the program was suspended so 
that Prince M. Firouz, head of the 
Imperial Persian delegation, could read 
a short paper he had prepared in which 
he stressed the necessity for the estab- 
lishment of national sovereignty of the 
air, pointing out that Persia was on 
the route of the most logically located 
Europe-Asia air lines and would be an 
important factor in the development 
of commercial aviation in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

The keynote of yesterday's general 
session was the development of air- 
ways systems and the many aspects of 
scheduled commercial flying. М. 
Flandin, member of the French dele- 
gation, presented a paper in which he 
explained in detail the organization 
of the large air routes of France. 
'These, he said, have been in operation 
since 1920, and have from the begin- 
ning assumed an international aspect. 
At Le Bourget alone, airplanes ot four 
foreizn nations land regularly, and two 
others are expected to be added next 
year. 


Importance of Cuba Cited 


The importance of Cuba as a base 
and as a link in the chain of inter- 
American air communications was 
shown in a paper read by Capt. Eduar- 
do Laborde, of the Cuba delegation. 
His address pointed out the favorable 
atmospheric conditions on and near 
the island, and covered a brief résumé 
of aviation activities in Cuba. 

Meteorology as an aid to aviation 
was discussed in two papers, one by 
Commander Jerome C. Hunsaker, and 
the other by Willis Ray Gregg, of the 
United States Weather Bureau. Both 
stressed the importance of timely 
weather reports for aviators, and de- 
tailed the efforts and accomplishments 
already made. 

Sessions in the afternoon were again 
divided among the special branches of 
aviation, each of which discussed its 
own problems. William P. Mac- 
Cracken, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce in Charge of Aviation, presided 
at the morning plenary session. 
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Aviation’s Progress Filmed 


Last night the delegates were shown 
a motion picture illustrating the prog- 
ress of aviation during the 25 years 
[since the first flight of the Wright 
brothers. The picture was exhibited at 
the Washington Auditorium, and cov- 
ered the flights of Lindbergh, Cham- 
berlin, Maitland and Hegenberger and 
others. 

Today’s plenary session will begin 
at 10 a. m. and will cover technical 
developments in airways, airports and 
flying instruments. Edward P. War- 
ner, Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for Aeronautics, will preside as chair- 
man. 

A feature of the session will be an 
exhibit of air markings being devel- 
oped by the United States Government 
to aid day and night flying. The ex- 
hibit will be held on the roof of the 
Department of Commerce Building, 
and will be viewed at 9:30 o'clock by 
the delegates. Col. Lindbergh and 
Orville Wright are expected to visit 
the exhibit as well as Henry Ford who 
arrived yesterday in Washington. 

—Washington Post. 


EXERCISES 


1. What part of the lead in the follow-up story headed “Museum 
silent on Theft," page 23, gives the summary of the original account of 
the theft? What in the first three lines of the follow appeals to the curi- 
osity of those who read the first account? What added information 
does the New York Sun follow-up story emphasize? 

2. Buy a local paper to be agreed upon by all and mark all the 
articles that you think should be followed up. Examine tomorrow’s 
paper for follows. Which of these follows are of sufficient interest to 
be followed indefinitely? 

3. Cite past instances of news stories that have been followed up 
daily for a long period of time. What stories of last season are still 
being followed up? 

4. Mark all the stories in your own school paper that should be 
followed up. Write the follow-up story for one of these. 

5. Announce a contest entered by three students from your school, 
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such as the examination for the Pulitzer prize scholarship. Write a 
follow-up story playing up the winners. 

6. Write up the announcement of a national oratorical contest spon- 
sored by the New York Times. Present conditions of the contest, 
prizes, etc. 

a. Follow up the first story. Play up the winner of the school 
finals. 

b. Follow up “a.” Play up the winner of the inter-school match. 

c. Follow up “b.” Play up the winner in the state. 

d. Follow up *c." Play up the national winner. 

7. Work has been begun on the installation of a pipe organ in your 
school. 

a. Write a story about working operations. 

b. Follow *a" by announcing the completion of the instrument. 

c. Follow “b” by the story of the formal opening of the organ. 
Look up the history of organs and incorporate it beneath the latest 
developments. 

8. Suggest news out of your own community that should be followed 
up; then write the first follow-up story for it. 


Chapter V 
PLAYING UP AN ELEMENT 


O play up an element in a news story is to make that element, 

rather than other elements, significant. The significant goes into 
the first line of the lead of a news article. It decides the tone and the 
effect of a feature story. The element played up need not be the main 
event; it may be some fact, or condition, or contingency accompanying 
the main event or contained in it. Interests of the subscribers to the 
paper must largely determine what should be played up in an article. 
The following incident illustrates this point. 

A simultaneous chess tournament was held in the school library. 
A student—let us call him Hunt—had challenged ten expert players, 
including faculty members. He lost the tournament. Now, student 
interest in the tournament centered largely about Hunt’s daring in 
challenging the faculty. Moreover, it was the first chess tournament 
ever held at the school. Of course a reporter covered the event. In his 
account he stressed Hunt’s loss. When the editor read the story he 
said, “Oh, don’t do that; play up Hunt’s fine struggle in our first chess 
tournament.” Acting upon that advice, the reporter reconstructed his 
story. Other elements might have been played up. The story might 
have centered about certain faculty chess players who yielded none of 
their prestige to their student. The reason that Hunt got so bad a 
beating might have been played up. 

In almost every story, one element or another may be played up. 
In reporting an unusually dull football game that has resulted in loss to 
the home team, for example, the journalist might play up the good- 
natured crowds in the stands with their chrysanthemums and violets 
and banners and ready cheers for clever plays. On the other hand, he 
might report the game play by play, thus featuring the game only. 

The device of playing up an element, besides challenging the interest 
of the reader, secures unity in the account and prevents dead-level 
monotony in narrative. The element played up is like the peak of a 
mountain in the distance. It is the peak that identifies the mountain 
from all the other mountains that go to make up the range. The play- 
ing-up device is well adapted to reports of dinners, parades, exhibitions, 
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awards. One feature stands out; the others revolve about it. The 
honored guest is made the center of interest; a painting that pleased 
the reporter is emphasized, the others falling into the background; the 
winner of the first prize dominates the report of five winners in a con- 
test; the determination of a prize winner who failed six times strikes 
the note of an interesting feature story. In any case, the monotony of 
cataloguing is avoided by playing up that phase of the news that is 
most likely to catch the reader’s interest. 

The playing-up device is of further value. 

News of interest to the general public may find a place in the high 
school paper if the element of peculiar interest to student readers is 
played up. In other words, to justify the appearance of outside news 
in a high school paper a point of contact must be made between that 
news and the special interests of the student body. What Eva Le 
Gallienne has to say on her Repertory Theater is of general interest. 
But when the reporter plays up her theater movement as a direct aid to 
the high school student of literature and of the drama, the news belongs 
in the high school paper. 

At all times what is significant, not what is sensational, should be 
played up. Emphasis on the sensational element is the favorite device 
of yellow journalism. 

SUMMARY: 
The playing-up device is valuable in 
1. Reporting exhibitions, dinners, awards, and the like. 


2. Adapting news to the immediate interests of the student body. 
3. Bringing world-wide news into the high school paper. 


Play Up What Is Most Interesting To Your Readers 


HOW ELEMENTS ARE PLAYED UP 


A inap of land and sea in the Holy 
Land, illustrated in the ancient man- 
ner with scenes and episodes familiar 
in sacred history, is an interesting 
piece in the Exposition of Art in 
Trade at the store of R. H. Macy & 
Co, 

The map is a water color done by 
Capt. Kaj Klitgaarde of the Danish 
mercantile marine for Mrs. Frances 
Crane of Chicago. Capt. Klitgaarde 
spent an average of six hours a day 
for six months painting the map. 
Among the scenes and episodes it de- 
picts are the landing of Noah’s Ark 
on Mount Ararat, Jonah and the 
Whale and the Pharaohs. 

—New York Sun. 


(By Plain Dealer Wire) 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 12.—A hush 
fell over 500 aviation experts at one 
minute to 12 today, at the opening 
session of the International Civil 
Aeronautics Conference. 

Secretary of Commerce Whiting 
had raised a hand dramatically. Hav- 
ing attracted attention the secretary 
strode from the room to reappear a 
moment later, with his hand on the 
arm of а benign-looking gentleman 
with sparse white hair. 

In silence the two walked to the 
rostrum. Then with emotion the sec- 
retary said: 

“Gentlemen, I present Mr. Orville 
Wricht.” 

A roar of greeting arose. Dignified 
representatives of great foreign pow- 
ers stood on chairs and cheered, men 
on whom the world’s spotlight has 
played so often—Lindbergh, Chamber- 
lin, Maitland, Doolittle, Hinton, 
Schauffler, Nelson, world-blazers all— 
crowded around the rostrum and 
looked up at the man who had made 
their feats possible and cheered still 
more. 


An abashed smile played over Or-| 


ville Wright's face. "There were a 
hundred cries of “speech!” But the 
inventor of the airplane remained 
mute—still smiling. 

And still Orville Wright was silent. 


dg 
One of 
many 


< 
Honored 
guest at 
convention 
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Note how 
the artist 
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Not a word did he speak until he 
had left the room on Whiting’s arm, 
and then he murmured huskily : 

“That was beautiful—I was. too 
touched to speak." 

The conference was addressed by 
President Coolidge. His encouraging 
words for aviation were received with 
an enthusiasm second only to the re- 
ception given him as the delegates 
rose to their feet upon his entrance. 

The president, in his address, 
pointed to the progress of aviation 
since the Wrights’ first successful 
flight 25 years ago, and paid a glow- 
ing tribute to Orville and Wilbur 
Wright. 

“Others, whose names will long be 
remembered, had done much to solve 
the problem,’ Mr. Coolidge said, “but 
it remained for the able, persistent 
and modest Wright brothers from 
Dayton, O. to demonstrate com- 
pletely the possibility of a machine’s 
raising itself by its own power and 
carrying a man in sustained flight.” 

—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


CHICAGO, Oct. 29 AEN 
modernistic painting of a Cuban youth 
playing an accordion bears the highest 
award at the thirty-ninth annual exhi- 
bition of American sculpture and 
painting. At the show, held at the 
Chicago Art Institute, recognition is 
given solely to contemporary sculptors 
and oil painters. 

To “The Player,’ by George Luks 
of New York is given the Frank G. 
Logan Medal and $1,500 award. 
Charles Hopkins of Boston wins the 
$1,000 Logan prize for “A Family 
Group,” a picture of himself and his 
family. To Eugene Speicher’s “Nude,” 
property of the Des Moines Associa- 
tion of Fine Arts, is given the $1,000 
Potter Palmer award, and to a 
“Mask of Nubian Girl," a bronze bust 
by Benjamin T. Kurtz, goes the Mrs. 
Keith Spalding award of $1,000 for 
contemporary sculpture. The Мог- 
man Wait Harris Silver Medal and 
a $500 prize are won by Clifford 
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Adams, a New Yorker and a student 
of Whistler, with “Bohemienne.” 

John W. Norton’s “Nude,” sugges- 
tive of the curtent artistic principle of 
dynamic symmetry, wins the Harris 
bronze medal and a $300 prize. “The 
Resting Woodcutters," by Elizabeth 
Sparhawk Jones, another modernistic 
work, wins the $250 Kohnstamm prize, 
and a winter scene at “Lumberville, 
Ра.” by Clarence R. Johnson wins 
the Peabody $200 prize. 

A medal offered for the best sculp- 
ture by a former Art Institute stu- 
dent is given to John David Broin, for 
"Romanza," a low bas-relief in plaster. 

—Associated Press. 


Dedicated to the memory of Joseph 
Pulitzer, founder of The World and 
endower of the Columbia University 
School of Journalism, the 1927 num- 
ber of the Columbia Journalist, a 
compilation of the writings of the 
school's students, made its appearance 
on the campus yesterday. 

The volume is mostly made up of 
articles reprinted from various news- 
papers throughout the country. They 
are classified as news stories, feature 
stories, criticisms and reviews and edi- 
torials. These articles represent the 
best work done during the current 
school year by the 135 students of the 
institution and were picked by a board 
of student editors. 

Of the thirty-odd articles reprinted 
from papers, eight originally appeared 
in The World and one in The Evening 
World. 

A directory of the School of Jour- 
nalism faculty, alumni and students is 
contained in the back of this book. 

—New York World. 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 7.—Was it 
chance that left two white silk rib- 
bon markers at passages particularly 
appropriate to the stress of the Civil 
War in the Bible upon which Abra- 
ham Lincoln took the oath of office, 
or did the hand of the Great Emanci- 
pator himself place them there? 

The book is now in the perma- 
nent keeping of the Library of Con- 
gress. It was placed there last spring 
by Mrs. Robert Todd Lincoln, to- 
gether with the old family Bible of | 


Abraham Lincoln and the gold medal 
presented to Mrs. Lincoln by the citi- 
zens of France after President Lin- 
coln's death. It is a small book with 
red plush covers and gilt-edged leaves. 

The two markers were left at the 
thirty-first chapter of Deuteronomy 
and the fourth chapter of Hosea. Both 
chapters contain verses particularly 
appropriate to the dark days through 
which Lincoln passed soon after tak- 
ing the oath of office. 

The sixth verse of the first-named 
chapter reads: "Be strong and of good 
courage, fear not nor be aíraid of 
them, for the Lord, thy God, he it is 
that doth go with thee, he will not 
fail thee nor forsake thee." 

'The first three verses of the fourth 
chapter of Ноѕеа, where the other 
marker rests, are as follows: 

"Here ye the word of the Lord, ye 
children of Israel, for the Lord hath 
a controversy with the inhabitants of 
the land because there is no truth nor 
mercy nor knowledge of God in the 
land. By swearing and lying and 
killing and stealing and committing 
adultery they break out and blood 
toucheth blood. Therefore shall the 
land mourn and every one that dwell- 
eth therein shall languish with the 
beasts of the field and with the fowls 
of heaven, yea, the fishes of the sea 
also shall be taken away.” 

—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Detroit, December 9.—Changing of 
the feminine mind in regard to bobbed 
hair has caused 200 Detroit barber 
shops to close in the last eight months, 
according to Fred Miller, secretary 
of the Master Barbers’ association 
here. 

Times when grandmothers and 
debutantes, young married women and 
high school girls crowded men out of 
barber shops are fast passing, Miller 
declared. Now 75 per cent of Detroit 
women are allowing their hair to 
grow long, E. E. Gist, owner of a 
chain of barber shops, declared. 

All of which was a prelude to Mil- 
ler’s announcement that prices for 
haircuts and shaves would advance 
here soon. Haircuts will be 65 cents 
instead of 50 cents and shaves will ad- 
vance 10 cents to 35 cents. 

—United Press. 
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| ABYSSINIA HAS 
ONLY ONE PAPER 


HE Empire of Abyssinia, whose 
sovereign is the Negus Negusti, 
or King of Kings, possesses but 

one newspaper. It is called Berhanena 
Salem, which means “light and peace,” 
and has been published as a weekly 
for the last two years at Addis-Abeba. 
It is printed in the massive Ethiopian 
script, and each number bears the 
signature of the Emperor. Its con- 
tents comprise the inevitable “Chro- 
nique Scandaleuse,” elaborate descrip- 
tions of court and church celebrations 
on the 150 holidays of the Abyssinian 
calendar, reports from the various 
provinces of the empire, and, of 
course, all the imperial rescripts. 

To the rest of the world, the four- 
page journal seems to pay little at- 
tention. Possibly this is explained in 
part by the fact that all news from 
outside has to pass through the cen- 
sorship of the Italian Embassy, whicn 
boasts the only radio outfit in the 
realm. 

—New York Times. 


RECEIVES QUEEN MARIE 
AND PRINCESS ILEANA 


Alice Blauvelt, 4-9, was the repre- 
sentative of the Y.W. Girl Reserves 
who had the honor of meeting the 
Queen and the Princess of Roumania 
shortly after their arrival in this 
country. 

Sixty-five girls from each branch 
of the Girl Reserves held a reception 
for the royal party at the central 
branch of the Y.W.C.A., Fifty-first 
Street and Lexington Avenue, at five 
o'clock Friday afternoon. А large 
bouquet of flowers was presented by 
Miss Blauvelt to Princess Ileana, head 
of the Y.W.C.A. of Roumania. Later, 
Miss Blauvelt was introduced person- 
ally to the Queen and the Princess 
and was photographed with them. 

She and the one hundred and fifty 
girls who honored the royal guests, 
were dressed in white middies, white 
skirts, light blue ties and white shoes 
and stockings. They formed lines 
from the auditorium to the curb. As 
a tribute to the guests the Roumanian 
cheer of welcome was given. 

—Cherry Tree. 
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IN CLASS WITH EMPIRE 


Abyssinia possesses but one news- 
paper, according to a recent article in 
the New York Times. This places 
George Washington in the same jour- 
nalistic category as a sovereign state. 

—Cherry Tree. 


—— 


CHICAGO, Jan. 19.—While Chi- 
cago is averaging a murder a day and 
a long list of other crimes of violence, 
the machinery of a municipal court 
was taken up to-night to put on trial 
a hawk on a warrant for murder. The 
warrant was issued by Judge Alle- 
gretti. 

This hawk was snared in some mys- 
terious way and charged with being 
the bird that for two weeks had been 
chewing up hundreds of pigeons in 
the downtown district. It was the sec- 
ond to be captured alive. The activi- 
ties of the hawks have caught popular 
imagination. On many corners crowds 
congregate as a practical joker dis- 
cerns the hawk in the recesses of a 
skyscraper. 

Brilliant counsel appeared for and 
against the hawk in court to-day. 
“Ropes” O'Brien, who as Assistant 
State's Attorney hanged several mur- 
derers, appeared to prosecute. 

Erbstein, for the defense, attacked 
the warrant on the ground there was 


| no law against the bird's following his 


natural instinct. There was no corpus 
delicti. No one could identify the 
hawk as guilty. 

The Prosecution put on the stand a 


"person who testified he had observed 


this hawk kill a pigeon. The Court 


| sentenced him to imprisonment for life 


in the Lincoln Park Zoo. 
—New York World. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Note what is played up in each story in this chapter. Can you 
see a reason why the element is significant? In which articles is 
monotony prevented by the playing-up device? How is monotony pre- 
vented? 

2. A newspaper must appeal to many classes of readers, from the 
university graduate to the shop girl who has not studied beyond the 
eighth grade. To what different classes of readers do the elements 
played up in this chapter appeal? Find articles that appeal to many 
different classes of readers. 

3. Select three stories from the front page of a local paper and 
bring them to class pasted in your notebook. By marginal notes tell 
what element has been played up in each. What other element might 
have been played up? 

4. Find examples of writing up a gathering in which, for the sake 
of unity, one figure or personality is played up. Find articles on art 
exhibits that play up one of many. Find a parade story that plays 
up an event. ' 

5. Find an item in the daily paper that might be rewritten for 
your high school paper. What would you play up to justify its appear- 
ance in your paper? What would determine your judgment? 

6. Every Tuesday and Thursday the English V class has a lesson 
in literature. It would be dull to write up the ordinary procedure of 
the class, but report the most outstanding feature of an interesting 
period. Play up what seems novel or live in the lesson. 

7. In the course of a term's work in English, the students were 
encouraged to make scrapbooks or anthologies of verse which they had 
clipped from magazines and newspapers. By playing up Bill Green's 
anthology, which you thought the most interesting, tell the story of 
anthology-making in this class. Report work of another class by play- 
ing up any activity incidental to the course. 

8. The seniors in your school have been celebrating senior week 
since last Monday. Describe their activities. Play up the colorful 
aspect of senior week. Before you write your lead, make a rough 
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outline of your article showing the place of each activity. Hinge last 
year’s senior week upon this story. Consult your morgue if you have 
one, or see last term’s account of senior week. 

NoTE.—lÍí senior week is not observed in your school wu an 
imaginary article on your first senior week; or write up any activity 
that is observed each term. 

9. Go to the museum and write up an account of the paintings in 
any one gallery. Let this be your procedure: Select one outstanding 
painting that appeals to you because of the artist's treatment, or its 
subject matter, or its impressionism. Describe it as the “peak” of 
your article. Include four or five other paintings in your story, relating 
the qualities in them to those that you find in your central picture. 

10. Look through a copy of Alice in Wonderland with original 
Tenniel illustrations, or Amy Lowell’s John Keats, or Hugh Lofting’s 
Story of Dr. Doolittle, or any book illustrated by Howard Pyle or 
Maxfield Parrish or Louis Rhead. Write an account of the illustrations. 
Play up what constitutes the charm of the illustrations to you. Be 
specific in your selections to uphold your theory. 

11. Using the illustrations suggested above in Exercise 10, play up 
the illustrator’s personality and background as seen through his illus- 
trations. Be specific in your illustrations and examples. They must 
support your lead. 


Chapter VI 
GRAMMATICAL WAYS TO BEGIN 


AVING decided on the most interesting part of the story to put 

into the lead concretely, the journalist should consider the gram- 

matical form of his beginning. Variety of beginning is to be aimed at 

on a page. It would be monotonous for all leads to begin with a noun 
or all to begin with a phrase or with any other one form. 

The element played up in the first line of the lead will, of course, 
largely determine the grammatical beginning. Неге are ten ways to 
begin. The order is based on frequency of use in several issues of the 
New York Times. 


1. Noun 6. Cause clause 

2. Prepositional phrase 7. Concession clause 

3. Participle 8. Conditional clause 
4. Noun clause 9. Nominative absolute 
5. Infinitive 10. Time clause 


These uses are illustrated by leads clipped from the New York Times, 
the New York Herald Tribune, the New York World and the New York 


Sun. 


Briskly Begun Is Half Done 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF GRAMMATICAL 
WAYS TO BEGIN 


1. Noun.—Omit The, An or A unless there is no other way to begin. 


Never begin with figures. 


Anticipation of a walkout of tran- | ——— 


sit employes yesterday caused activity 
in shares of the traction companies on 
the Stock Exchange. Selling of these 
shares was confined principally to the 
last hour, and brought about a declin- 
ing trend although the losses were 
fractional. 


Announcements of new models by 
leading motor car producers have 
started, and more than a score of 
others will follow in quick succession, 
according to Crams Automotive Re- 
ports. 


Eva Le Gallienne and Mrs. Stuart 
Benson returned last night on the 
White Star liner Olympic from Paris 
and London. Miss Le Gallienne said 
she would take “The Cradle Song” 
on tour and her first New York pro- 
duction will be “Good Hope,” a 
drama by a Dutch playwright named 
Herman Hejermans, which she ob- 
tained in Holland. 


Professor George Pierce Baker, di- 
rector of the Yale School of Drama, 
and Miss Margaret Anglin, actress, 
will attend the University Players’ last 
performance of “Meet the Wife” in 
Parrish Memorial Hall Saturday 
night. With few exceptions, the Uni- 
versity Players are Yale students. 


2. PREPOSITIONAL PHRASE.—To play 


action. 


PARIS, July 26—Amid exquisite 
settings and much enthusiasm the 
Winter fashion season was ushered 
in tonight at Lucien Ledings with a 
varied collection of models that in- 
cluded clothes for every hour of the 
day. 


Not 
The 


anticipation 


Not 
The 


announce- 


ments 
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PEEKSKILL, N. Y, July 28.— 
Rumors of smallpox at Camp Smith 
were brought to an end today when 
it was definitely ascertained that two 
patients were suffering from nothing 
more than chickenpox. 


BRUSSELS, Мау 28.—Captain 
Charles A. Lindbergh met his first 
king today, and the King of the Bel- 
gians had the privilege of meeting 
the first man to fly from New York 
to Paris. 


Six Atlantic liners left shortly after 
12 o’clock last night with nearly 5,000 
passengers for ports in Europe and 
Great Britain. This is the first time 
on record that such a number sailed 
from this port on a Sunday night or 
that six big steamships changed their 
sailings to give the passengers the 
reduction in first class fares, which 
became effective at midnight for east- 
bound travel. 


TULSA, Okla, July 26 (АР) 
Operators of the Seminole Oil Field 
reached an agreement today to a cur- 
tailment order in the field and agreed 
to consider a plan of prorating pro- 
duction, Ray Collins, umpire of the 
field, announced. 


up circumstances attending an 


GENEVA, July 28.—Except for the 
ceremony of formal conclusion, which 
it is confidently predicted will take 
place in the form of a plenary session 
on Monday, the tri-power conference 
for limitation of naval armaments con- 
voked by President Coolidge may now 
be said to have ended. 


GRAMMATICAL WAYS TO BEGIN 


In anticipation of the second public 
hearing before the Board of Esti- 
mate tomorrow on the engineering 
plan for the west side improvement, 
the Citizens Union has sent to the 
members of the board a communi- 
cation supplementing the memoran- 
dum it presented at the first hearing. 
This communication is based on a 
‘further study of the plan by a spe- 
cial committee of the union and re- 
lates mainly to outstanding features 
of the proposed physical arrangement 
above Seventy-second Street. 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 30.—In rec- 
ognition of the storm of public 
criticism over the disaster to the sub- 
marine S-4 and the thousands of sug- 
gestions received for safety precautions 
to such craft, Secretary Wilbur stated 
today that he would appoint a board 
of experts to inquire into all material 
problems involved in rescue apparatus, 
the prevention of accidents and kin- 
dred subjects relating to under-water 
craft. 


PARIS, July 26—After a headlong 
fall of nearly four miles through space, 
a French aviator, Jean van Laere, is 
safe tonight and suffering merely from 
a rush of blood to his head caused by 
the dizzy drop. 
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LONDON, July 26—Among а 
party of American pilgrims journey- 
ing to Lourdes which left London to- 
day was John Cox, 70 years old and 
partially paralyzed, who sells pencils 
іп the streets of Pittsburgh. Не said 
he had been saving every penny he 
could for years in order to make the 
pilgrimage. 


Under a sweltering mid-afternoon 
sun at Fort Wadsworth, S. I., armies 
of the Sixteenth and Two Hundredth 
Regiments of the United States In- 
fantry fought a sham battle for two 
hours yesterday, under the direction 
of Major Lindsay McD. Silvester of 
the Sixteenth Infantry, and with the 
aid of army airplanes and “whippet” 
machine-gun tanks. The battle was 
staged for the benefit of the 311th 
Reserve Infantry of New Jersey, now 
encamped at Fort Wadsworth for two 
weeks of instruction. 


WASHINGTON, March 3.—After 
a day of the most desperate filibuster- 
ing the House has seen at this ses- 
sion, Tammany took the bit in its 
teeth tonight and succeeded in forcing 
a 232 to 111 victory in passing the 
Johnson bill postponing for another 
year the national origin provisions of 
the immigration act. 


3. PARTICIPLE AND Равтісірілі, PHRASE.—To play up action attend- 


ing the main verb rather than the actor. 


Beware of Dangling Participles! 
PRESENT PARTICIPLE 


PRINCETON, N. J., May 25— 
Finishing in a whirlwind attack, the 
Princeton lacrosse team came from 
behind to conquer Yale, 8 to 6, in an 
overtime game here this afternoon, 
the winners thereby keeping their 
undefeated record for the season. 


Openly preparing for a strike call 
tonight, I. R. T. officials recruited 
1,500 men yesterday, most of them 
from out of town, to replace em- 
ployes who may leave their posts. 


PAST PARTICIPLE 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 7.—Given 
the right of way in the House, the 
Fifteen Cruiser Bill, as amended in the 
Senate, was rushed through to-day, 
with scarcely a ripple of opposition, on 
a viva voce vote, 


VIENNA, July 26—Punctuated 
with such remarks as “you are ly- 
ing,” the debate concerning the re- 
sponsibility for the riots in Vienna on 
July 15 opened in the Austrian Par- 
liament today. 
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PARTICIPIAL PHRASE 


While demonstrating to his 3-year- 
old nephew how to feed peanuts to 
the animals in the Bronx Park Zoo 
yesterday afternoon, William  Bas- 
tian, 43 years old, of 1627 Lurtig 
Avenue, the Bronx, was badly bitten 
and clawed by two Alaskan brown 
bears. He was taken to the Ford- 
ham Hospital, where it was reported 
that his right arm may have to be 
amputated. 


WASHINGTON, March 4 (Fri- 
day).—Bringing to a close one of the 
most grueling filibusters on record, 
the Senate recessed at 12:10 o'clock 
this morning until 8:30 a. m. 


€ 


Having toured Europe in his “vest- 
pocket” airplane, called Yankee 
Doodle, George Kern jr., arrived here 
yesterday on the Hamburg-American 
liner Hamburg to arrange for the ex- 


portation of these planes to America. 
B 


Outlining three major remedies 
they believe will bring about a re- 
juvenation of athletics, and especially 
football, at Columbia University and 
citing what they term the three major 
faults now existing to necessitate such 
action, twelve Columbia alumni have 
written a long and detailed letter to 
The Alumni News and The Columbia 
Spectator. The twelve were promi- 
nent in athletics and in undergraduate 
activities generally while at Columbia. 


Declaring he felt as fit as a “white 
hope,” and looking the part, Police 
Commissioner Whalen returned to 
his office at headquarters yesterday 
for the first time in twenty-two days. 
He found a multitude of matters 
awaiting his attention and plunged into 
them all with a zest which he said he 
had absorbed from the Florida sun. 


4. Noun Crause beginning with that, how, why, what, whether. 
To play up asummary of a result, opinion, or statement, used as subject 


of the main verb. 


That the low point in the usual 
Summer period of dull business in 
the steel industry has been reached is 
indicated by reports emanating from 
the producing centres. The news from 
the manufacturing points is more fa- 
vorable at the present time, in fact, 
than it has been in many weeks. 


PARIS, May 31.—That the United 
States has lined up with Great Britain 
in the latter’s attack on the Soviet 
Union is the general opinion in Paris 
in view of the Memorial Day speech 
made by Ambassador Herrick, 


PARIS, July 25.—That diplomatic 
relations between France and Russia 
have undergone a painful strain dur- 
ing the last seventy-two hours was 
disclosed tonight. 


NASHVILLE, Tenn., Dec. 30— 
How the biologist is interfering with 
the processes of nature and subject- 


ing animals and plants to unaccus- 
tomed forces and chemical action, 
often with bizarre results, in the hope 
of discovering the secret of heredity, 
was disclosed in some striking ad- 
dresses delivered today before the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 


Why 1928 has been a record year in 
the book business with 11,000 titles 
on the publishers’ lists is a question 
for speculation among publishers. 


What amounts almost to a revolu- 
tion in the sheet steel industry will 
result from the recent development 
of processes for the production of 
steel sheets by a continuous process 
and the consolidation of the two 
companies which perfected the new 
method, the American Rolling Mill 
Company and the Columbia Steel 
Company, leaders of the steel in- 
dustry. 


GRAMMATICAL WAYS TO BEGIN 
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Whether Lehigh University will 
benefit by the death of Capt. Charles 
Francis King, seventy-year-old re- 
cluse who was found dead in his 
home, Nos. 47 and 49 Prospect Street, 
Brooklyn, June 9, of gas poisoning, 
depends upon two things: the con- 
struction by a court of the phrase, “a 
natural death," as used in a codicil 
executed by Mr. King, March 25, 


1925, and the finding of a will executed 
later than May 8, 1924, which makes 
no mention of the university. 


Whether the 1932 Winter Olympiad 
will be invited to Lake Placid seemed 
to hinge today on an emergency 
message which the backers are urg- 
ing Gov. Roosevelt to send to the 
Legislature. 


5. INFINITIVE.— To play up action as the subject of the main verb 
to play up purpose. (J order that is not used in journalism.) 


To cleanse the world of leprosy, 
one of the most dreaded of all the 
scourges that have afflicted human- 
ity, is the aim of Governor General 
Leonard Wood of the Philippine 
Islands, who is taking the lead in 
a drive to raise a fund of $2,000,000 
in this country. The money is to be 
used for important research work at 
the Culion leper colony. 


To avoid striking a ten-year-old 
boy directly in the path of Hook and 


Ladder Truck 52 speeding down Wal- 
do Avenue in the Bronx last night 
in answer to an alarm of fire, Fire- 
man Patrick Tray, the chauffeur, 
ran the truck up on the sidewalk. 
Unable to get the unwicldy appara- 
tus back on the roadway because of 
the slippery pavement, he was forced 
to take the chance of driving it over 
an embankment where there is a fifty- 
foot drop to the yards of the Inter- 
borough. 


) 


6. CLAUSE oF CAUSE beginning with because, since, as. To play up 
cause or motive. (This must not be used too often.) 


RAPID CITY, S. D., July 25.—Be- 
cause the Sioux Tribe of Indians 
claim the Government robbed them 
of the valuable Black Hills, a new 
form of Indian warfare is likely to 
break out in this region. Unable to 
collect a billion dollars from the 
great white father, the Indians are 
threatening to lift the political scalp 
of Representative Williamson of the 
Third District in reprisal. He is 
Chairman of the Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House. Therefore, say 
the Indians, he should be able to jar 
a billion dollars from the Treasury 
without a great deal of trouble. 


Because their dog would not permit 
them to drop into the slumber that 
precedes death by freezing, Glenn 
Holder, eleven, and George Holmes, 
thirteen, were alive to-day after most 
of two nights and a day in an auto- 


mobile stalled in the hills northeast of 
here. 


As so many members of society 
are leaving town today to pass the 
holiday in country places, the final 
entertainments for December were 
concentrated last night with many 
dances, all of them for débutantes. 
One of the largest was the supper- 
dance which Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Wharton gave at Pierre’s to intro- 
duce their daughter, Miss Marion 
Wharton, who is a granddaughter of 
the late Mr. and Mrs. Schuyler. 


Since six-year-old Charles Force has 
determined to become an aviator and 
flying schools are not open to pri- 
mary children, he has undertaken the 
construction of a flying field on the 
table in the kindergarten of P. S. 132. 
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7. ADVERBIAL CLAUSE OF CONCESSION beginning with although, 
though, while (in the sense of although). To play up an obstacle over- 


come (seldom used). 


Though a further advance occurred 
in cotton yesterday, the market en- 
countered an increased supply of 
contracts as May approached the 20- 
cent level, and after a 10-point im- 
provement ended the day unchanged 
to an advance of 2 points. Consider- 
ing the holiday character of outside 
business, a liberal amount of cotton 
changed hands under active year-end 
calling by spinners both here and 
IE een 


ALBANY, March 3.—Although the 
$300,000,000 subway bond proposal 
virtually is assured of passage in the 
closing days of the Legislature, Sena- 
tor John Knight, majority leader of 
the Senate, announced to-day that he 


was considering deferring submission | 


of the amendment until 1928 instead of 
putting it before the voters this fall, 
as expected. If Senator Knights 
wishes prevail, the money for subway 


8. CONDITIONAL CLAUSE beginning with 7f, if . 


construction cannot be authorized un- 
til after next year’s election. 


WASHINGTON, July 26 (AP) .— 
While it first was thought that Lieu- 
tenant Carlton C. Champion, navy 
flier, might have set a new altitude 
mark in his recent sensational flight 
over the capital, officials of the Bu- 
reau of Standards said today it could 
be definitely stated that no official 
world record had been established. 


Though the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway 
Employes, which is behind the threat- 
ened transit strike, has made no wage 
demands as yet and confined its efforts 
to gain recognition, James L. Quack- 
enbush, counsel for the I. R. T., an- 
nounced last night that wages paid 
by the Interborough compared favor- 
ably with that paid for similar work 
in any part of the country, except 
Boston, where there is a 10-cent fare. 


. not, unless, or 


equivalent expressions. To play up speculation or significant conditions. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., March 6— 
If the Harvard oarsmen cut as much 
ice when they match sweeps with Yale 
on the Thames as they are cutting 
just now, the Crimson-oared shell 
should be under the flotilla whistles 
first next June. 


arene, 

PARIS, Мау 22.—1 there were a 
Prix de Silence (Prize for Silence) it 
would be awarded either to ex-Presi- 
dent Coolidge or to President Hoover, 
Jules Jusserand, former French Am- 
bassador at Washington, said to-day 
at the "Franco-Amerique" ceremonies. 


LONDON, April 29.—If zoo ani- 
mals have a Valhalla all their own, it 
received recognition tonight at a meet- 
ing and dinner at which the Prince of 
Wales and scientists of many countries 
celebrated the 100th birthday of the 
London Zoological Society. 


Unless further investigation by the 


<->. 
But = 
ERR 


not 


Transit Commission should disclose 
that B. M. T. financiers are completely 
in control of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company, the commission may 
consider, in preparing its transit read- 
justment plan, a proposal to “freeze 
out” the B. M. T. in a unification ar- 
rangement and to bring about a unifi- 
cation of the city’s new subway sys- 
tem with the Interborough’s subway 
lines. 


ESSEN, July 25.—But for the fact 
that few men are employed Sunday, 
the disaster which occurred last night 
in the Auguste Victoria mine, near 
Huelsen, owned by the German dye 
trust, would have resulted in a terrible 
loss of lives. The accident was the 
gravest reported from the Ruhr region 
in a long time. Five men were killed 
and the damage amounts to many mil- 
lions, and the work of three and a half 
years is completely destroyed. 
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9. NOMINATIVE ÁBsOLUTE.—To play up attendant human interest 
description or to give antecedent circumstances. (High school students 
should recognize but not use.) 


BUCHAREST, july 25-—the fu- Her starboard propeller fouled by a 


neral of the late King Ferdinand over, 
attention of Rumanian politicians 
turned again toward the new Parlia- 
ment, which before the five-day truce, 
during the funeral, held its initial 
meeting to proclaim Mihai King. 
Premier Bratiano called a special 


hawser, the Norwegian-American liner 
Bergenfjord was forced to anchor in 
Gravesend Bay this afternoon soon 
after she had put out from her pier 
at Thirtieth street, Brooklyn, for Oslo, 
Norway. 


short session today. 


10. ADVERBIAL CLAUSE OF TIME beginning with when, while, before, 
after. То play up action attending the main event when the time of the 
action is more important than the main event. (High school students 
should recognize but never use.) 


When the ambulance in which she 
was responding to a hurry call was 
thrown against a telegraph pole yes- 
terday afternoon, following a colli- 
sion with an automobile at Madison 
Avenue and Parsons Boulevard, 
Flushing, Queens, Dr. Kate Miller, 
25 years old, an interne of Flushing 
Hospital, was caught in the wreck- 
age, while the driver of the ambu- 
lance was hurled ten feet by the 
impact. 


LONDON, March 30.—Before the 
mist on the Thames rises to-morrow 
morning at 9.45 A. M., the crack of a 
pistol will start the ninety-ninth Ox- 
ford-Cambridge boat race. And 
Britain’s royal guests, the King and 
Queen of Afghanistan, will be among 
the spectators. 


While automobile executives were 
strengthening dealer contacts at the 
recent New York and Chicago shows, 
and preparing generally for the brisk 
spring selling season which 15 por- 
tended by a continuance of sound basic 
business conditions, the factories were 
turning out 400,000 cars and trucks for 
an all-time January production record, 
according to this week’s issue of 
“Automotive Industries.” Of this to- 
tal, Ford contributed 132,000 units. 


WILMINGTON, Del, May 30.— 
Aíter he had been mourned for dead 
and supposedly buried in Riverview 
Cemetery here with full rites of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, Evagellos 
Kouloures, forty-two, suddenly turned 
up here at the home of his relatives 
very much alive. 


EXERCISES 
Follow instructions given for each exercise below; then experiment 
for yourself. Using original elements, imitate each grammatical begin- 


ning. 
Norr.—Exercises apply all but the last two beginnings listed in the 


models above. 
1. Combine the necessary elements below into a lead beginning with 


anoun. Play up the college. 
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If a student wants tuition for a four-year college course he 
may get it. A $1200 scholarship is offered by Cornell. It is 
given to twenty-three high school graduates of Manhattan. 
These must come out first in competitive examinations held the 
first Saturday in June every year. 


2. Improve the following: 


The students should decide early on the colleges they mid 
to enter and arrange their programs accordingly. 


3. Using an infinitive to begin, play up the purpose. 


A few regulations have been made for candidates for teams. 
Hitherto a 65% average was required to qualify for a team. 
Now 70% is the required mark. This change was made so 
that athletes might be successful as scholars also. y 


4. Play up the purpose using an infinitive to begin. 


The first meeting of the senior class was held in the audi- 
torium Friday morning, October 15, during the long official 
period. The purpose of the meeting was to elect officers and 
organize the senior society. 


5. Play up the action as the subject of the main verb by using an 
infinitive. 
The editor now has a problem. She has to bring together 
many scattered assignments. A beautiful page must result. 


6. Play up the action as the subject of the main verb by using an 
infinitive. 

As this paper goes to press the dramatic society announces 
tentative aims for the year. It intends to present three one-act 
plays this term. One will be low comedy; the second, tragedy; 
and the last, fantasy. The fantasy will send the audience home 
with a pleasant taste in the mouth. 


7. Using a noun clause beginning with that, play up Reilly's opinion. 


Frank C. Reilly, co-author and producer of Pickwick, gave 
an interview to an editor of our paper recently. He gave his 
opinion on the coóperation of high school students with the 
stage. " Coóperation of high school and elementary school 
Won. is a decided factor in the success of stage producing," 
he sai 


8. With a noun clause introduced by that, make Farrar’s summary 
the subject. 
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John Farrar spoke on “Reading for Enjoyment” at the 
senior scholastic assembly, last Tuesday. Mr. Farrar is editor 
of the Bookman. He is also a poet and he has written plays. 
He showed that there was hope for the reader who does not 
like all the prescribed authors on the high school list. 


9. Using a prepositional phrase, play up Pulitzer’s will. 


A $1000 scholarship is open to boy graduates of public 
schools. They must be in need of financial aid. The late 
Joseph Pulitzer’s will makes this provision. 


10. In a prepositional phrase, play up Hamilton’s manner. 


Cosmo Hamilton sketched for the senior assembly last 
Tuesday his experiences in dramatizing Pickwick. He is an 
author as well as a dramatist. He seemed to show rare under- 
standing of a high school audience. Humor flashed through 
his address. 


11. Play up the action attendant upon the election. Use a present 


participle. 


The new editorial board of the Lantern was recently 
elected. Plans were immediately outlined for the next March 
issue. 


12. Using a present participle, play up the action attending the 


loss of the game. 


The George Washington football team lost its second game 
of the season to Commerce by a score of 19 to 0 at the Catholic 
Protectory Oval last Saturday. However, it fought every inch 
of the way. It kept the ball in Commerce’s territory most of 
the time. 


13. Begin with a past participle. 


Twelve seniors addressed the student body. They were 
dressed in typical Martha Washington costume. Each told the 
student body something about the Martha Washington Club’s 
achievements. They covered the last two years. 


14. Beginning with a past participle, play up the repeated victories 


of the team. 


The High School swimming team looks forward to 
competing in the finals for the P. S. A. L. championship of 
Greater New York to be held January 6. The team has thirty- 
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six consecutive victories to its credit. It has not been defeated 
since early in 1926. 


15. Play up the cause of the change by using a clause. 


The senior dance will be held Saturday, January 21, in the 
school gymnasium. This dance used to be held the Friday of 
Regents week. The reason for the change is that night school 
is in session five nights from Monday to Friday. 


16. In a clause beginning with although, play up what you concede. 


All deserving students are not yet acquainted with opportu- 
nities for scholarships. Cornell and the State give scholarships. 
This paper has repeatedly published information on the subject. 


17. Play up the condition beginning with unless. 


New regulations have been made to govern athletics. Can- 
didates for teams must have an average of 70% in all subjects 
for the term or they may not compete. 

18. Find examples of the various grammatical beginnings in the 
daily papers. 

19. Examine an issue of the New York Times or some other first- 
class metropolitan paper. Note which grammatical beginning is most 
frequently used. Which next? Is there a form that you do not find 
at all? 


Chapter VII 
THE SPEECH REPORT 


HE speech, the address, the after-dinner response, and the like 

are forms of news that interest two opposite classes of readers: 
those who heard the speaker and those who did not. “I must read what 
the paper has to say about this tomorrow,” say those who heard it. 
They want to check up. Those who were not present want to be 
informed. 

If you undertake to report a speech proceed intelligently. 


BEFORE THE SPEECH 
Get the full name of the speaker, bis subject, and facts that identify 
him as an authority. 
DURING THE SPEECH 


The speech, of course, will contain much more material than you 
can use in your report of it. Take notes on the high lights. 


AFTER THE SPEECH 


Review your facts. Decide which to include in a summary that will 
give the gist of the talk. When you begin to write, put this summary 
at the beginning of your report. 

NoTE.—AÀ verbatim report may be a good transcription of steno- 
graphic notes, but it is not the journalistic method of reporting a speech. 
The law of getting the significant into the lead holds in the speech 
report as it does in the straight news story, regardless of the speaker’s 


delivery. 


A SIMPLE FORMULA FOR THE ORGANIZATION OF A SPEECH REPORT 


1. Summary lead including the title or nature of the speech and 
the speaker’s name, identification of the speaker as an accepted author- 
ity on the subject matter contained in the speech, and the occasion of 
the speech. 

2. Direct quotation—for vividness, a touch of human interest, force. 

3. Indirect quotation—for economy, variety. 


4. Direct quotation to conclude. 
49 
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Any significant reaction of the audience may be noted briefly. 

Direct and indirect quotation will be repeated in accordance with 
the length of the speech. The writer’s taste must determine the pro- 
portion. 


Notr.—If the chairman of the scholarship committee is head of the 
art department, and she is making a speech on awards by the com- 
mittee, her words have weight as chairman of the scholarship committee 
and not as head of the art department. 

EXAMPLE: Scholarships amounting to $1800 in cash will be awarded 
to deserving students tomorrow at commencement, according to Miss 
Rose Cummings, chairman of the scholarship committee at ZAZ High 
School. (Azd head of the art department might be added, though it 
would perhaps make the characterization cumbersome. But the state- . 
ments made in the speech have weight coming from the accepted author- 
ity on scholarships, the chairman of the scholarship committee.) 


CAUTIONS: 
Don't mix direct and indirect discourse in the same paragraph. 
Keep the speaker in the mind of your readers by referring to him 


throughout the report. 
Don't use said too often. Have ready a list of synonyms. 


Keep the Speaker Before the Reader 


SPEECH REPORTS 


LONDON, July 26—Lady Astor, 
speaking in the House of Commons 
debate tonight over the school-leay- 
ing age for children, visited the Con- 
servative Party with one of the se- 
verest criticisms it has ever received 
from one of its own members. 

“Sometimes I wonder if I am in the 
right party,” said Lady Astor at the 
beginning of her speech. 

She said she saw signs of a con- 
tinued hard handed reaction taking 
hold of education, and she warned 
the Minister of Education against the 
spirit of diehardism which was begin- 
ning to prevail in the Conservative 
Party. 

“T do not feel as much like John the 
Baptist crying in the wilderness,” she 
added, “as like Ruth crying out among 
an alien people, with no Naomi to 
comfort me and no Boaz to advise.” 

She urged that the school-leaving 
age should be raised to 16. 

“Something rises in me when I 
think of these things," she added. “I 
do not go as far as to say all people 
are born equal, but I do think it is 
appalling not to try to give them all 
a chance.” 

—New York Times. 


Just as music must be heard to be 
appreciated, so must life be lived to 
be enjoyed, was the basis of Count 
Hermann Keyserling's discussion on 
*Life and Death" in the first of his 
two farewell lectures in America in 
Town Hall yesterday morning. To 
more than 400 men and women the 
distinguished Russian philosopher- 
aristocrat gave his views on the ex- 
istence of the human being on earth 
and in the land beyond. 

Asserting that science could not ex- 
plain life after the grave, Count Key- 
serling held that life and death ac- 
tually go together in the average day 
of every human being, and that even 
good deeds must cause almost an equal 
amount of destruction wrought by 
evil deeds. 

“In fact, if one wishes to study the 
life of any individual," the Count said, 
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"it will be found that evil acts, in a 
way, have brought about some good 
results, and that if the commissions 
and omissions of the man are weighed 
in a balance it will be found that the 
scales are almost even. 

"Daily existence is life and death 
combined, not only in society but in 
the state and in religion. In the battle 
something must give way for the other 
to succeed, something must perish that 
the goal may be reached. So it is 
that death is life and life death in the 
walk of every man and woman, every 
day. Great men's history, too, and 
even their worst deeds, stand out as 
part of the great human symphony." 

The Count said that while the 
human being may age, his spirit never 
grows old, and that when the breath 
leaves the body it is man's ego that 
has departed. 

The true symphony, he concluded, 
was played by the man who conquers 
himself and not by him who conquers 
the world. 

—New York World. 


LONDON, March 19 (A.P.).— 
Shakespeare and Moliére were tyros 
in dramatic art as compared with Hen- 
rik Ibsen and the latter freed woman- 
kind from the inhibitions of the Jane 
Austen period, in the opinion of 
George Bernard Shaw. Mr. Shaw to- 
night expressed these ideas in a lecture 
celebrating the Ibsen centenary. 

“I say without hesitation that 
Shakespeare and Moliére were always 
like beginners, compared with Ibsen, 
in valuation of the human mind, in 
faculty of insight and in the funda- 
mental genius of the story teller,” said 
Mr. Shaw. 

He compared the pre-Ibsen woman 
with the post-Ibsen woman, and said 
that Jane Austen, George Eliot and 
Charlotte Bronté were not real 
women, but only stage women, play- 
ing parts and living up to the ideal 
of womanhood. Then, becoming rem- 
iniscent, Mr. Shaw said: 

“T have my dreams of the past and 
when I think of the women I loved I 
see nothing like the present-day young 
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person with legs, but I see a woman 
with long skirts and ample bodice. 
But we knew the real animal was 
there all the time. 

“Ibsen broke the Jane Austen spell 
and smashed the stage figurine, with 
the result that the next generation of 
women came up as real. They came 
up almost exactly like new.” 

—Associated Press. 


The annual celebration of the birth- 
day of Joseph Pulitzer, founder of 
the School of Journalism at Columbia 
University, took place yesterday after- 
noon in the School of Journalism 
Building. Students and professors of 
the school attended the customary cer- 
emony, and heard William P. Beazell, 
Assistant Managing Editor of The 
World, eulogize the memory of the 
great journalist. 

“When I came to The World,” said 
Mr. Beazell, “Joseph Pulitzer was still 
alive. At first he was not much more 
than a name to me. But soon I be- 
came aware of the influence that was 
at work in everything done in the of- 
fice. It was a dominance of purpose, 
a dominance of process, and above all, 
a dominance of personality. 

"He was known as J. P. in the of- 
fice. This was in a sense a tribute to 
the strength and ability of the man. 
As I look back, I can see it was very 
natural that that dominance of J. P. 
should have existed in the way it did. 
Few men ever have been so devoted 
as Joseph Pulitzer was to journalism. 

""There was no physical reason for 
his passion for journalism. He had 
been blind twenty years. He had 
never been in the office in which we 
worked but once." 

'Then Mr. Beazell related the inci- 
dent causing the late publisher to visit 
the Pulitzer Building. Some one 
chanced to remark in his hearing that 
the pillars in the corridor of the build- 
ing, which was new then, were built 
square instead of round, as had been 
the original plan. Mr. Pulitzer was 
so vexed when he heard this that 
nothing would do but that he go down 
himself to feel with his own hands 
whether the pillars were round or 
square. 

“Не had as simple a formula for 
|success as any one could have," con- 


tinued Mr. Beazell. “Тегѕепеѕѕ—ас- 
curacy —terseness — accuracy. This 
was printed on placards which ap- 
peared all over the building." 

According to custom, after the ad- 
dress, the students gathered in the 
main hall of the Journalism Building 
in front of the bust of the school's 
founder, and the President of the 
senior class, Elliott Crooks, spoke 
briefly in commendation. 

Assisted by Miss Frances Hickey, a 
representative of the junior class, Mr. 
Crooks then placed a wreath on the 
bust of Mr. Pulitzer. 

—New York World. 


WASHINGTON, May 1.—Colonel 
Lindbergh believes one airport will not 
be sufficient for cities of the future and 
that America has no fields comparable 
to the best in Europe. 

“None of the airports in this coun- 
try today," he told a joint Congres- 
sional committee studying the needs 
of the national capital in this respect, 
“can be rated as a model for the fu- 
ture, but a number of cities are now 
constructing airports that will be good 
for the future.” 

He asserted there will be a great in- 
crease in flying with formation of 
flying clubs and added that even now 
there is more private flying in this 
country than abroad. 

Advances made in the development 
of apparatus to permit landing on 
fields covered by fogs also were de- 
scribed by the flyer. This may be 
done, he said, by use of radio beams 
between points of departure and desti- 
nation, coupled with use of another 
beam at the landing field which would 
direct the angle of the plane’s glide 
to the ground. - These devices are soon 
to be tried out in the air mail service, 
he said. 

Most of the present activity in com- 
mercial transport is on the Pacific 
Coast, he declared, attributing this in 
part to the climate and in part to a 
fund given by Daniel Guggenheim to 
the transport line which showed the 
greatest necessity for a loan to help 
its operation. The award went to the 
Western Airways Express. 

He predicted a transport service 
would be open to South America soon 
so a passenger could get aboard at 
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New York and fly directly in multi- 
engined planes to Buenos Aires and 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Discussing the location of an airport 
in Washington, for which he was 
specifically asked to appear before the 
committee, Lindbergh said one of the 
most important things to be consid- 
ered was its distance from the city. 
He pointed out that, if it takes an 
hour or so to go from the field to the 
central part of the city, advantage of 
speed of air travel is greatly reduced. 

—Associated Press. 


Big business is rapidly transforming 
America into a nation of salaried 
branch managers and unskilled labor- 
ers without sense of civic or social 
responsibility, Paul D. Cravath, law- 
yer, said last night at the eighty-ninth 
dinner of the Economic Club of New 
York at the Astor. 

“Outside of the professional classes,” 
he said, “there are today only three 
great classes: the very rich, who are 
enjoying the profits of big business; a 
great mass of salaried managers of 
chain stores and branch departments, 
and finally the still greater mass of un- 
skilled laborers operating the ma- 
chines. 

“The weakness of the social struc- 
ture lies in the increasing smallness of 
the independent manufacturers and 
merchants who fifty years ago consti- 
tuted the great middle class forming 
the social and economic backbone of 
every community,” he said. 


Standards of Living Better 


Mr. Cravath said, however, that any 
effort on the part of the government 
or the courts to force the abandon- 
ment of big business methods would 
“meet the same fate as an attempt in 
another field to force people to do 
what they don’t want to do." Не ad- 
mitted that the standard of living had 
been greatly improved as a result of 
mass production and distribution. 

Other speakers who discussed the 
subject “Is Big Business a Menace?” 
were Edward A. Filene, Boston mer- 
chant, who said big business offered 
the way to a better social order; Rep- 
resentative Emanuel Geller, who spoke 
in support of the Kelly-Capper bill 
before Congress which would give to 
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manufacturers of branded products the 
right to control their retail prices, 
and Professor Myron W. Watkins, of 
New York University, who said that 
while big business was not a menace 
either to consumer or investor from an 
economic standpoint, it promised to 
“beguile the nation away from the 
glories of a full, rich life to one of 
grasping greed.” 


Miller Re-elected President 


George Haven Putnam and Arthur 
E. Morgan, president of Antioch Col- 
lege, also spoke. Francis H. Sisson, 
vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, presided. 

The club re-elected former Governor 
Nathan L. Miller as president and 
Major General James G. Harboard as 
vice-president. R. C. Leffingwell, of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., was elected a 
vice-president. 

The following were elected to one 
executive committee: Louis Marshall, 
Charles E. Mitchell, John J. Raskob, 
Henry L. Stoddard and Owen D. 
Young. 

—New York Herald Tribune. 


Addressing himself to “fellow vet- 
erans" Governor Franklin D. Roose- 
velt spoke last night at the eleventh 
annual institute day exercises of the 
Institute for Crippled and Disabled 
at Public School 47, Twenty-third 
Street and Second Avenue. More 
than 500 persons, most of whom were 
the relatives and friends of the crip- 
pled students of the institute, were 
present. The program was broadcast 
through station WNYC. 

“Fellow veterans,” he said, “I greet 
you that way because we all belong 
to the same army of the physically 
handicapped. It is a bigger army than 
most people realize. Three hundred 
fifty thousand belong to this army of 
ours-—people with something wrong 
with an arm or a leg, but people who 
have a perfectly good headpiece. We 
are proud of our headpieces, aren’t 
we? It is a pretty fine army at that. 
There is no reason to be ashamed of 
membership in it, but it is fortunate 
for us that we belong to this age and 
generation, because a few years ago it 
would have been a pretty hopeless 
proposition,” i 
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The Governor reviewed the hopeless 
position of the physically handicapped 
a few years ago before rehabilitation 
schools had been established and the 
crippled were taught to help them- 
selves, and told of the work that is 
being done by the State and cities, but 
said the cost of such work for the 
crippled was too great to expect the 
State to bear the entire burden. He 
added : 

"We're the most cheerful crowd I 
have ever associated with and it is 
our duty to pull our own weight in 
the boat and help that other 349,999 
who havent been taught to help 
themselves to pull their weight. In 
the long run the success is going to 
depend on you who are handicapped. 
Its a whale of a responsibility and I 
believe you are willing to shoulder 
the responsibility." 

Before he spoke Governor Roose- 
velt sat on the platform with the prize 
winners of the school and watched the 
award of certificates to classes in jew- 
elry making, oxyacetylene welding, op- 
tical mechanics, mechanical drafting, 
press feeding, monotype keyboard op- 
erating, hand composition and tele- 
phone switchboard operating. 

He saw Henry Niles smilingly grasp 
his crutches and go to the front to 
receive the Henry Pomeroy Davison 
prize of $50 presented for courage and 
persistency in the face of weakened 
physique, a double spinal curvature 
and paralyzed legs. Niles, who is now 
29 years old, came from a small Ten- 
nessee town after reading a magazine 
article about the “School of Another 
Chance.” He is now successfully em- 
ployed as a monotype keyboard oper- 
ator in Yonkers. 

Other prize winners were: Gene- 
vieve Murphy, 204 East Ninetieth 
Street, and Edward Kafka of Astoria, 
who received the John Magee Ells- 
worth memorial prize for spirit in 
overcoming handicaps in spite of 
being home-bound. Michael Sikora, 62 
Hussa Street, Linden, N. J. took 
the President's prize for his enter- 
prise in learning to be a welder after 
losing his right arm in an accident. 
Helen Bennett, 44-04 Seventy-second 
Street, Winfield, Queens, and Ed- 
ward Corcoran, 1619 First Avenue, 
a truck driver who learned to make 
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artificial flowers, received the Roxy 
prizes for spirit in overcoming diffi- 
culties. Stephen Schwartz, 84 State 
Street, Brooklyn, received the Bur- 
rett B. Brill Memorial. Certificates 
were presented to the thirty-eight 
graduates. 

—New York Times. 


LONDON, April 26.—Broad praise 
of American disarmament proposals 
by three leading figures of Great Brit- 
ain was before the British people to- 
day. 

More important even than mere 
praise was the declaration of one of 
the men, Stanley Baldwin, England’s 
Prime Minister, in an election meet- 
ing at Bristol, that his Majesty’s 
Government favored the same drastic 
reduction to every class of naval vessel 
that Ambassador Gibson himself pro- 
posed. 

“This is and has been throughout 
our purpose and desire,’ the Premier 
declared, “апа we will cooperate cor- 
dially with the United States to se- 
cure its general acceptance.” 

He added that the American sugges- 
tions as to the manner in which dis- 
armament might be accomplished 
were equally welcomed with the 
proposals for disarmament itself, but 
that the British Government must 
wait until these suggestions have been 
given concrete form before making 
answer to them. 

“Above all," he said, “we welcome 
and we appreciate the spirit in which 
President Hoover has approached this 
difficult problem and we hope with 
American aid to find in his sugges- 
tion a basis of a practical solution.” 

Lord Cecil of Chellwood, whose 
own vigorous espousal of disarma- 
ment led recently to what some con- 
sidered a break with other Conserva- 
tive party leaders, in a speech at 
London referred to Ambassador Gib- 
son's proposals as “a tremendously 
important offer.” Не said he hoped 
the British Government would accept 
it unreservedly and without the slight- 
est holding back or doubts of any kind. 

Lord Cecil, who was former Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs and 
was leader of the British disarma- 
ment group with the League of Na- 
tions, insisted that it was not a mat- 
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ter for experts but a matter of broad muir, president of the society, “the 
policy between nations, put forward kind of picture we have called educa- 
by a great political leader who stood tional in the past, which really was 
for world peace. He hoped the Gov- for amusement instead of to interest 
ernment would take action before the those who wished to be educated.” 
general election at the end of May. As the boat moved, Langmuir, in 
At the ninth annual reunion din- the role of teacher speaking from the 
ner of British official missions to the film, said that its power was a bit of 
United States the Marquis of Read- camphor in a recess in the stern. 
ing, Liberal leader and former Vice- The camphor by contact with the 
roy of India, commented on the wide water produced a tiny film which 
vision and humanity of President pushed the boat ahead. 
Hoover as exemplified in the dis- He took some powder and dusted 
armament proposals. Не declared it it on the surface of the water. 
was no longer a question of relations Though the audience was large, every 
between the United States and Great person saw the grains of powder bring 
Britain, but a solution of the arma- out the hitherto unnoticed motions of 
ment affecting the whole world. the camphor film. They saw as clearly 
He described Great Britain and as if each one alone sat on the oppo- 
America as two nations actuated at site side of the dish from Dr. Lang- 
heart by the same desire to preserve muir. 
peace and make for greater content- Then the “talkie teacher” put a 
ment and happiness of the world and drop of acid from olive oil on the 
humanity, notwithstanding their pos- water. It spread over the surface and 
sible rivalry and differences of the boat stopped. He explained how 
opinion. the film of acid, because it was per- 
—Associated Press. manent while the camphor was evanes- 
s e os cent, prevented further motion of the 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, May 1.-А |«—— toy boat. 
small toy paper boat, sailing by ap- | The latest Commenting before the showing on 
parently invisible power across a dish | in speech his belief that sound pictures open 
of water, was depicted in a sound mo- making new possibilities in education, he said 
tion picture before the American that D. W. Griffith, the motion pic- 
Chemical Society today. It was the ture producer, when he saw this film 
start of a forty-five-minute “talkie” said: “This is the first time I ever 
made to demonstrate the possibilities forgot that I was listening to a sound 
of sound pictures in education. picture.” 
“Tt is not,’ said Dr. Irving Lang- —Associated Press. 
EXERCISES 


1. From the lead in the first speech report, page 51, note the fol- 
lowing: (a) speaker, (b) nature of speech, (c) occasion of speech, 
(d) high light of the speech, (e) identification of speaker. Do you 
accept what she says? Why? List the ways that she is brought back 
into the speech. How does ske warned in paragraph 3, save words? 
Note the direct and the indirect discourse. What economical device 
does the reporter use in paragraph 5? 

2. Apply the formula for organizing a speech report to all speeches 
in this chapter. 

3. Clip a speech from tomorrow morning’s paper. Paste it into your 
notebook for analysis. In the right margin indicate content of lead; 
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speaker; identification as accepted authority; kinds of discourse through- 
out. Has it all the elements set down in the formula? Are they in 
the same order? Would the speech be improved by a different handling 
of direct discourse? Indirect discourse? Note how often the speaker 
is brought back into the speech. How? List the words used instead 
of said. 

4. Rewrite the following in indirect discourse: 


*Much, I will forget my sore bones if you will join my 
band," said Robin Hood. 

*Right cheerfully will I join you," responded Much, the 
miller’s son. 


5. Punctuate the following: 


Well then the cat went on you see a dog growls when its 
angry and wags its tail when its pleased now I growl when Im 
pleased and wag my tail when Im angry therefore Im mad. 

Alice in Wonderland. 


6. Write ten synonyms of said to be used in reporting a speech. 

7. Listen to a speech on the radio and make a report of it. Follow 
the formula given. 

8. Report the sermon delivered in church Sunday. 

9. Imagine that one of the following has addressed the assembly 
on the value of having a hobby. Write an imaginary speech to fill 
three-fourths of a column. You may give him whatever hobby you 
please. 


Mr. Edward O. Berry, college entrance adviser. 

Ruth M. Wilson, head librarian. 

Dr. Frank M. White, chairman of the biology department 
and head of the board of publications. 


10. Report the speech given in your last assembly. 


Chapter VIII 
THE LETTER AND REPRINTED MATERIAL 


FRUITFUL source of news is the letter written by a person of 

importance. The letter may be reprinted in whole or in part. 
No personal letter, of course, should ever be made public without the 
consent of the writer. Prominent persons frequently write letters in- 
stead of delivering an address or granting an interview. But the purpose 
is the same. A simple formula for reporting the letter follows: 


1. Summary lead identifying the writer as a person to be listened to. 
Occasion of the letter. 

2. Brief statement to introduce the letter or parts of the letter. 

3. The letter, or parts of it, quoted exactly as written. 


Similar use is often made of material that has already been printed, 
but full credit must be given to the publication from which it has been 
taken. It must also be made clear whether the information is being 
quoted in whole or in part. 

Indirect discourse may be used if the matter is presented unmistak- 
ably as from another source. Circulars, statistical reports, technical 
journals, current magazines, bulletins, and newspapers often furnish 
material for “rehashing” into popular articles. 


Give Credit to the Source 
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LETTERS 


Otto H. Kahn, banker and patrot of 
the arts, in a letter to a friend written 
in answer to a note of congratulation 
on his sixtieth birthday, which was 
last Monday, has expressed briefly 
something of his philosophy of life. 
Н. W. Dengler of 25 West Forty- 
fourth Street wrote to the financier 
and asked him to discuss the princi- 
ples and philosophy that he held most 
responsible for his achievements. 

Mr. Kahn sailed yesterday after- 
noon on the Leviathan and before 
departing he gave Mr. Dengler per- 
mission to make public the letter, 
which follows: 


Dear Mr. Dengler: 

Please accept my best thanks for 
your kind congratulations on the oc- 
casion of my sixtieth birthday. 

As to the questions you ask me, I 
have little to say in reply. 

I have worked always with all my 
might, but I have diversified my 
work. 

I have not permitted my mind or 
my soul to get into a rut, but have 
kept my interest keen and broad in 
all things of life. 

I have been fortunate in having 
success come to me, and still more 
fortunate in not having success chill 
or isolate me. 

A kind fate has endowed me with 
the combined gifts of practical 
qualities on the one hand, and ap- 
preciation of spiritual things, love 
of beauty, and sympathy with my 
fellow beings on the other. 

I have tried to atone for the un- 
merited favors which Providence 
has bestowed upon me by being of 
some little service. 

Life is as vivid to me, the great 
adventure of living as thrilling, as 
in my early youth. 

And I feel that nowhere in the 
world, nowadays, is life as poign- 
ant, stimulating, creative and worth 
while as in America. 

Faithfully yours, 

OTTOTHT KATEN, 
—New York Times. 
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MYSTIC, S. D., July 23.—Frank 
B. Linderman, author of “Indian Why 
Stories,” now engaged in writing a 
life of Plenty Crops, Chief of the 
Crows, today brought a letter to 
President Coolidge from the Chief. 
The letter was dictated in Crow lan- 
guage and Mr. Linderman put it in 
English. The letter follows: 


Pryor Creek, Mont., July 16. 
Hon. Calvin Coolidge, President of 
the United States, Summer White 

House, S. D. 

Dear Mr. President: 

I received the letter you wrote to 
me. I appreciate it very much. I 
am old and passing slowly to the 
life that nobody knows about. 
Your notice of me, an old chief, 
proves that you are really a great 
man. This has made my heart sing 
with gladness. 

The flag under which you stand 
was handed down to you from the 
first President of the United 
States. It is your flag and it is my 
flag. I, myself, have fought under 
it when I was young. The Gov- 
ernment once armed my people, 
the Absarokees, that they might 
help the white people who were 
passing through this country. The 
Absarokees, under my leadership, 
have always stood between the 
white children, women and men of 
Montana and the Indian tribes 
that wished to make war against 
them. We were in possession here 
because we were strong. Now the 
white people have grown strong 
and we have become weak. I hope 
they will be kind. 

I will not tire you with a long 
message. You have come to the 
Black Hills to rest. I welcome you 
to this country. I wish you a long 
life. And every day I think that 
your camp is not very far from 
mine. Your friend, 

PEENTY CROPS, 

Chief of the Absarokees (Crows). 

In requesting Mr. Linderman to 
bear the letter to the Great White 
Chief, Plenty Crops said: 


“Great sign talker, you go with 
this as my scout. Travel straight. 
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your safe return to us. Bring us 
some good word from the Big 
Chief.” 


The Absarokees will pray for your 
timely arrival in the Black Hills and 


—New York Times. 


Prof. Phelps Puts on Dog 


In Answering a Critic 


When Too Many Members of the Golf Club Object to His 
Canine on the Links the New Haven Scholar 
Gracefully Turns Tail 


Special Despatch to The World 

NEW HAVEN, April 6.—Even 
admitting that every dog must have 
his day and that in the spring a Fel- 
low. of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences’ fancy lightly turns— 
professor, how could you? 

Listen to this: 

Monday’s Journal-Courier carried a 
letter signed “Golfer” telling of the 
predilection of Prof. William Lyon 
Phelps, Yale’s distinguished English 
scholar and critic, for playing golf ac- 
companied by his setter dog, and of 
the embarrassment to other members 
of the New Haven Country Club re- 
sulting therefrom. 

The anonymous writer related how 
every effort of governing boards and 
greens committees to abate this prac- 
tice of the author of “Human Nature 
and the Gospel” failed until the other 
day the professor and his canine pal 
were joined on the links by about 
twenty other golfers, each with a dog 
in more or less good repair. 

Then, “Golfer” wrote, the celebrated 
member of the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters capitulated, with a 
speech that consisted of “Doggone 161” 

To-day Prof. Phelps replied. And 
this is what he perpetrated: 

Wish to express my appreciation 
of the graceful and charming letter 
signed “Golfer” in Monday’s paper. 
I read it aloud to my dog and he 
has promised me solemnly never to 
set foot on the Country Club course 
again. 

You see, he thought he had spe- 
cial privileges because he is the 


Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Huron City Country Club at Huron, 
Mich., and I will say for him that 
his golf etiquette is very superior 
to that of many players who rather 
fancy themselves. He is particu- 
larly sorry to be forced from the 
golf course just now because in the 
spring he loves to see the dogwood, 
being fond of the bark on it, but 
he will have to stay home and read 
and write. 

All his books are dog-eared, and 
while he does appreciate the poetry 
of Ezra Pound, he himself com- 
poses a great deal of doggerel. He 
is also very fond of the music of 
Chopin, especially of the Barca- 
rolle. His favorite play in New 
York is “The Barker.” He says he 
is quite sure that some of his hu- 
man critics at the Country Club are 
themselves accompanied with dogs, 
for he heard one of them say as he 
finished a round the other day: 
“My dogs are very tired.” 

He reads constantly in Matthew 
Arnold, especially liking the book 
"Literature and Dogma," and he 
himself is a dogmatic philosopher 
of sorts. He has a new lace 
sweater, cut in the dog-tooth pat- 
tern, and when he goes out to dine 
in the evening he always wears a 
dog collar. He will eat no fish ex- 
cept dogfish, which he eats in a 
particularly dogged way. 

He says that his favorite hole at 
the golf links is the sixteenth, be- 
cause that has a dog leg and even 
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in the dog days he is never tired 
of playing it. He has never gal- 
loped over the course, but has al- 
ways gone at a dogtrot. Не is also 
something of an amateur astron- 


omer. Seriously speaking, he loves 

the star that follows Orion, but I 

am dogtired and must stop. 
WILLIAM LYON PHELPS. 


—New York World. 


REPRINTED MATERIAL 


The story of George Frederick 
Handel, says The Mentor, is a cheer- 
ful patch of color among the somber- 
hued lives of other great musicians. 
But his earliest surroundings promised 
ill for the future. His father, a pros- 
perous barber-surgeon, from the day 
of his son’s birth planned that he 
should become a lawyer. 

Alarmed at the display of musical 
genius on the part of the child, the 
elder Handel refused even to send him 
to school for fear he should learn the 
notes. But fate took a hand one day 
when the little boy’s godmother smug- 
gled a tiny clavichord into the attic; 
and there, fearfully but persistently, 
through the long nights, shut away 
from the rest of the family, softly he 
taught himself to play. Discovered 
one night by his father, these noc- 
turnal efforts were brusquely discon- 
tinued. 

When he was seven George went 
with his father to visit a relative in 
the service of a duke. One red letter 
day he was permitted to play on an 
organ; and the nobleman, listening, 
expressed interest in the talented 
child. Through his influence the 
father gave grudging consent to a 
musical education, and so began that 
proud career. In three years his 
teacher admitted that he had nothing 
more to impart. At 17 Handel was 
appointed organist of a cathedral at a 
salary of $50 a year. He had written 
and produced a number of operas by 
the time he was 21. 

Handel was a fine looking man, tall 
and strong, with pleasant, well- 
modeled features. After visits to Italy 
and Germany he went to London, 
where he remained for the rest of his 
life. He became an English subject, 
received a pension of $3,000 a year 
from the Crown, and was courted by 
people of taste and distinction. In 
1720 he made his début as impresario 
of the Italian opera at the Haymarket 
| Theater, London. Of course so popu- 


lar a man had enemies. Some said 
he lacked tact. It was reported that 
he once held a temperamental prima 
donna in a precarious position out an 
open window, threatening to let her 
drop unless she consented to sing a 
song she had declared she would not 
sing. 

Handel was well on in life before 
he composed the work upon which 
his fame chiefly rests. His later years 
were devoted to his oratorios—“Saul,” 
"Israel in Egypt,” “The Messiah.” 

When he was sixty-five his sight 
began to trouble him. Various opera- 
tions failed to give relief. Finally 
he became totally blind. But even 
this did not keep him from composing 
and superintending presentations of 
his works. He attended a perform- 
ance of “The Messiah” only a few days 
before his death, in April, 1759. 

—New York Sun. 


John Tyler, the tenth President of 
the United States, once received a fine 
horse as a fee in a law case and Gen- 
eral, as he named it, was a favorite 
with the President. After years of 
faithful service in the Tyler family, 
General was retired to а pasture 
where he spent the remainder of his 
days, relates the Pathfinder. 

When the horse died he was buried 
in the grove at Sherwood Forest, the 
Tyler home in Charles City county, 
Virginia. President Tyler erected 
over the grave a wooden slab and in- 
scribed this epitaph on it: 

Here lies the bones of my old horse 

“General,” 

Who served his master faithfully for 
twenty-one years, 

And never blundered but once— 

Would that his master could say the 
same ! 


—New York Sun. 


London, March 26—How Arnold 
Bennett lost a bet of a dime and en- 
joyed a smoke on the Philadelphia 
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Academy of Music is told by George 
S. Hellman, veteran book collector, in 
a volume of reminiscences to be pub- 
lished here in April. 

They were attending a perform- 
ance, and between the acts Hellman 
offered Bennett a cigarette. 

"But we may not smoke here," said 
Bennett. 

"Do you want to wager anything 
that we won't be interfered with?" 
Hellman asked. 

"Yes," said Bennett, “ГІ bet you a 
nice new dime." 


Hellman walked toward the sign 
which forbade smoking. 

"They have such notices in the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York," he said loud enough for the | 
attendant to hear, "but, of course, no 
one here is so provincial as to enforce 
102 

He lighted his cigarette and Bennett 
lighted his. The ruse worked and 
they weren’t disturbed and Bennett 
handed over the dime. 

—New York Evening Post. 


EXERCISES 


1. Why is the name Otto H. Kahn placed first in the first letter 
reprinted on page 58? Would the letter have any value as news if an 
unknown person had written it? Why? 

2. Some material that is presented in articles in this chapter was 
taken from written sources other than letters. What? How do you 
know? 

3. Can you find a letter presented as news in whole or in part in 
today's papers? What news value has it? Why? 

4. Can you find material presented in a daily paper that has been 
rewritten from a printed source to which credit is frankly given? Clip 
and paste in your notebook. 

5. Name written or printed sources of information from which a 
high school student might draw material that would interest the student 
body. Here are some: the administrative assistant's reports of the 
size of the school; the list of names of students who make a certain 
grade in the term; the library bulletin; current magazines that publish 
material related to any high school subject. 

6. From the monthly library bulletin issued by the Board of Edu- 
cation or the public library glean some facts that will interest students. 
Write a lead to present your material. Make known the source of 
your information. 

7. Make a list of persons you know who are qualified to give you 
advice or opinions that would benefit the student body. Note beside 
each name on what subject you would ask advice. 

8. Write a note of congratulation to your principal on his anni- 
versary as head of the school. In this letter ask him to give his advice 
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on a subject that his office gives him authority to discuss, or ask his 
opinion on some subject. Write a lead introducing his reply as you 
would present it in a school paper. 

9. Glean some facts from one of your exchanges and present them 
attractively, making the proper acknowledgment. 


Chapter IX 
THE INFORMATIVE INTERVIEW 


NOTHER fruitful source of news is the interview. From the report- 

ing of a speech to the reporting of an informative interview there 

is just a step. In this book, interviews are classified as of two kinds: 
the informative interview and the human interest interview. 

The purpose of the informative interview is to get before the reader 
information or opinion or advice from a recognized authority on the 
subject. The reporter of such an interview has no concern whatever 
with Mr. XYZ’s appearance, or movements, or the setting in which the 
interview takes place. He is concerned only with the facts that Mr. 
XYZ gives him. These facts might, of course, be reported as straight 
news; but the report seems more alive to the reader if the words of the 
authority are quoted. Moreover, the interview form lends variety to 
the newspaper, and conversation looks interesting. 


PERSONS TO INTERVIEW FOR INFORMATION 


Persons of unquestioned importance; persons of influence; accepted 
authorities; the expert; one who has achieved distinction in any field; 
any reliable person who can talk on the new, the strange, the picturesque, 
the unexpected. 


BEFORE THE INTERVIEW 


1. Inform yourself of at least the high points of the subject. This 
is a most necessary step in preparation. 

2. Get the correct full name of the person to be interviewed. 

3. Inform yourself as to why he is an accepted authority on the 
subject. (How will you do this? Get the ear of some one who is 
acquainted with the person. If your paper has a morgue, consult it. 
Maybe he is in Who’s Who.) 

4. Prepare questions. (Let whatever information you want to get 
be your guide in preparing these questions. ) 
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DURING THE INTERVIEW 


1. Note the significant remarks. 

2. Try to catch exact phrases or sentences. 

3. Get all the information needed in your article. If the person 
interviewed rambles, bring him back tactfully to your subject. 

4. Be insistent but courteous. 

5. Don't miss chance remarks that have news value. 


AFTER THE INTERVIEW 


Review the speaker's remarks and put them into your notebook at 
once, lest you forget. 

Stand off from the interview, as it were, and pick out the most 
significant or striking remark, or decide what facts best summarize the 
interview. In either case, what is representative of the conversation 
that took place between the person interviewed and you, the reporter? 

Put this representative statement first when you begin to write the 
interview. 


SIMPLE PLAN FOR ORGANIZING THE INTERVIEW STORY 


1. Summary lead. Give an opinion or a statement made by the 
person interviewed, and identify him as an accepted authority, to give 
weight to his words. Include the occasion of the interview. (Why was 
the person interviewed?) A noun clause, an infinitive, or a direct quota- 
tion is a good form to use. Make the opening statement as striking as 
possible. 

2. Direct quotation. ‘This gives life, human interest, force, to the 
narrative. 

3. Indirect quotation. ‘This insures economy, variety, and a sug- 
gestion of the reporter's questions. 

4. Brief direct quotation to conclude. 

Note.—If you interview some one outside your school for your 
paper, you must make a point of contact between that person or his 
subject and your school life, to justify the appearance of the interview 
in a school paper. 


CAUTIONS: 


Don't mix direct and indirect quotations in the same paragraph. 
Keep the person interviewed in the mind of your readers by refer- 
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ring to him throughout the report. Get a list of nouns to use instead 
of his name. 

Don’t use said too often. Find synonyms. 

Never use the first person even to suggest your questions. 

EXAMPLE: When asked what he thought of journalism in the high 
school, the youthful editor replied, etc., Not Then I asked, etc. 


Put the High Light Into the Lead 


INFORMATIVE INTERVIEWS 


Mervyn T. Winglefoot, tea taster 
of Crutched Friars, London, a man 
of solemn and truthful-looking coun- 
tenance, told yesterday how he had 
last spent Christmas in New York 
twenty-eight years ago as a guest of 
the late Big Tim Sullivan in a big 
hall on the Bowery, and went on to 
speak of other Christmases in many 
parts of the world, he having a taste 
for travel as well as for tea. 

After a passing mention of turkey 
eaten here and there, he told of eat- 
ing koo-koos with Arabs in the des- 
ert, blubber with Eskimos in the 
igloos of the frozen North, stewed 
kangaroo with the wild Jins in the 
Australian bush,  fricasseed okapi 
with the King of the Godomri and 
fresh water turtle and shark’s fins 
among the Chinese dwarfs in their 
mud caves on the banks of the great 
yellow river Wu, as well as one of 
the most tasty repasts the famous 
chef at the Café de Paris at Monte 
Carlo could provide. 

“Т can say truthfully,” he declared, 
“that for a keen appetite and hearty 
enjoyment of the scene I have never 
had any Christmas dinner better 
than the one on the Bowery twenty- 
eight years ago. And, my word, how 
the big-hearted Senator and Tam- 
many leader enjoyed seeing the 
people round him eating and drink- 
ing!” 

Asked which he considered the dull- 
est Christmas he had ever spent, Mr. 
Winglefoot replied that it was one he 
had passed in Hull, an English sea- 
port. There was a thick fog and his 
hotel was empty. The waiter was old 
and deaf and told him at breakfast 
time that there would be no dinner 
cooked, but that he could have a chop 
with a boiled potato and a piece of 
cheese. 

Mr. Winglefoot said his most 
thrilling Christmas experience had 
occurred many years ago when he 
went with a Franco-American expe- 
dition up the River Orinoco to search 
for tonquin beans and gold. What 
he really got was a fever which clung 
to him for more than seven years 
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and a wound under the right eye 
from a dart fired from а blowpipe 
by a native who played hide and 
seek with him in the dense forest. 

The night before, he said, he slept 
in a native hut. 

“Tt was Christmas Eve,” he went 
on, “and the mosquitoes enjoyed the 
feast—I was the turkey. The blow 
pipe incident occurred the next day 
as I was nearing our little camp on 
the banks of the Orinoco. Fortunate- 
ly the native was out looking to get 
a chigweri for his dinner and the 
point of the dart was not poisoned, 
as it is when the tribe goes on the 
warpath, but it was exceedingly pain- 
ful 

Mr. Winglefoot added modestly 
there was nothing extraordinary about 
his travels, 


—New York Times. 


Special to The New York Times. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 4—By the use of 
infra-red rays in a recently perfected 
photographic apparatus, scientists at 
the Yerkes Observatory in Wisconsin 
hope to obtain accurate views of the 
surface of the planet Venus, which is 
covered by dense clouds heretofore 
considered impenetrable. 

Professor E. B. Frost, at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, said tonight that 
the best pictures of Mars have been 
made with the infra-red filter and that 
he believed it was possible to deter- 
mine whether Venus had an atmos- 
phere capable of supporting some form 
of life. 

“Conditions in our own atmosphere 
have been unfavorable for photogra- 
phy for nearly eighteen months,” he 
continued. “In spite of this we have 
been able to obtain good views of some 
of the planets, even in the daytime, by 
use of the long light wave. Our 
present work on Venus cannot be 
done at night as it is not visible.” 

Much of the credit for the univer- 
sity’s recent strides in picturing as- 
tral bodies was given by Professor 
Frost to Professor Frank E. Ross, 
who left his position as chief theo- 
retical expert for a photographic con- | 
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cern to take up research work at the 
observatory. 

“The best views we have of Mars 
were taken by Professor Ross last 
Summer while he was at Mount Wil- 
son," said Professor Frost. “Не used 
the infra-red filter. Ordinary photo- 
graphs showed much less clearly, and 
it seems that the presence of clouds 
on the surface of Mars is demon- 
strated.” 

Life is much more likely to exist on 
Venus than on Mars, in Professor 
Frost’s opinion. It had a more even 
temperature, he said. 

“Venus is near the sun," he con- 
tinued, “and if it were not for the 
heavy clouds the heat would be un- 
bearable. If the atmosphere of this 
planet contains water and oxygen, it 
is possible that some form of living 
creature exists there." 

A practical test of the efficacy of the 
long infra-red ray photography was 
given during the World War, accord- 
ing to Professor Frost, when airmen 
equipped with proper photographic ap- 
paratus using this feature found they 
could obtain good views even through 
cloudbanks. 

—New York Times. 


SEATTLE, Wash., Dec. 9.--Ап an- 
cient quarry of what he believed to 
be jade was found in eastern Oregon, 
M. J. Reusz, Seattle chemist, said 
here last night. 

The supposed jade deposit, he said, 
is in an old tunnel on a desert hill- 
side in Baker county, Oregon. Indi- 
cations were that the stone was quar- 
ried centuries ago by Indians. The 
sheet is 1200 feet long, and at least 
400 feet deep, he said, ranging in 
width from two inches to three feet. 

Although Reusz declared the stone 
had been pronounced jade by several 
experts, Seattle geologists questioned 
the authenticity of his find. Henry 
Landes, geologist and dean of the 
University of Washington college of 
science, said he had never heard of 
the existence of jade in this part of 
the world nor had he heard of jade 
deposits “in place.” 

Reusz said that he intended to be- 
gin quarrying in the spring, but had 
written a letter to the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History in New York 


offering to delay his work so that an- 
thropologists could explore the old 
tunnel. 

“І made the discovery two years 
ago while roaming through eastern 
Oregon in scientific research," the 
chemist explained. “I noticed a huge 
boulder on the side of a hill It 
aroused my curiosity because it did 
not seem to belong there. I climbed 
up to investigate and found a hole at 
one side of the rock. I dug it larger 
and crawled in, to find myself in a 
tunnel that led straight to the sheet 
of jade. 

“The tunnel was high enough for a 
man to walk in easily and niches 
were cut in the sides at frequent in- 
tervals. At the end where it struck 
the sheet of jade, it had caved in. 
It is just as it was. I noticed chisel 
marks in the jade, evidently made by 
an instrument unlike any we have 
today. 

“The rock at the mouth of the tun- 
nel, I judge, weighed about half a 
ton and must have been carried a 
distance of half a mile. It would 
have taken many men to handle it.” 

He suggested that the stone had 
been quarried by Indians who in- 
habited Mexico or Central America 
at the time of the discovery of Amer- 
ica, during their migrations south- 
ward or on some extended expedition 
to the north. 


—Portland Morning Oregonian. 


Big-game hunting in Africa still 
holds more hardships than ringing 
twice for a waiter, Dr. Daniel W. Mc- 
Millan of Birmingham, Ala., who has 
hunted in Africa many years, related 
upon his arrival here yesterday on the 
Atlantic Transport liner Minnetonka. 

With only one white companion, Dr. 
R. L. Magoon of Capetown, his first 
experience was to be caught without 
water in the middle of a 200-mile wide 
desert, while Hottentot bushmen ex- 
pressed their hospitality with poisoned 
arrows. 

The desert sprawled across their 
path from Grootfontein to Kuringkuru 
—the latter place in Portuguese West 
Africa, where Dr. McMillan and his 
companion were pushing to bag rhi- 
noceros and a species of black male 
lion. They had been assured they 
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would be able to cross in three days, 
with their two automobiles and a 
Boer wagon hauled by twelve donkeys. 


A Few Feet a Day Travel 

“Some days we traveled only a few 
feet. Thorn bushes punctured our 
tires while the cars sunk almost hub- 
deep in the loose, drifting sand,” Dr. 
McMillan said. 

Two weeks of this travel found 
them in the middle of the desert. The 
two automobiles had advanced a few 
miles beyond the wagon and, return- 
ing to it for water, Dr. McMillan 
found that the native “boys” had been 
driven off by the bushmen's poisoned 
arrows and their supplies looted. In a 
matter-of-fact tone he related yester- 
day that at this point “we decided 
that we would probably die." 

Meanwhile the bushmen had at- 
tacked a party of native mine workers 
crossing the desert, and this party, in 
their retreat from the lethal arrows 
of the Hottentots, stumbled upon a 
water-hole, from which they filed 
their calabashes. Their retreat brought 
them to the expedition's camp with 
the saving water. 

“The bushmen with their bows and 
arrows have deadly accuracy at thirty 
to forty yards," Dr. McMillan related, 
"with the added comforting thought 
that two kinds of poison, brewed from 
twenty-eight plants, bark and herbs, 
are used on their arrows. One, a mild 
form, is used to bring down game for 
food, while the more deadly is re- 
served for human visitors. 


Respect Learned in War 

“The Hottentots, through experi- 
ence in portions of the World War 
held in Africa, have learned to respect 
the white man’s rifle, and although 
seen, were at too great a distance to 
be dangerous.” 

At Cuyundo, the civilian administra- 
tor, although at first hospitable, took 
their guns and placed them under sur- 
veillance, Dr. McMillan said, as they 


were suspected of being agents of the 
British Government investigating slav- 


ery reports. 
—New York World. 


The Marquis of Queensberry, grand- 
son of the eighth Marquis, who lent 
his name to the rules of boxing, sat in 
the first row at the ringside last night 
as Jimmy Maloney beat Jack Delaney. 
He said: 

“T am amazed by the spectacle. It 
is a wonderful sight. I have never 
seen a crowd so big at a bout indoors 
at home.” When told it was a record 
for all time in all countries, he said: 

“T am not surprised; it is a wonder- 
ful sight. The lack of smoking helps 
also. It is quite different in Eng- 
land.” 

The Marquis, a ruddy-faced young 
man, made a pleasing appearance 
when introduced from the ring. He 
seemed quite at home and was thor- 
oughly self-possessed. 

When asked what he thought of the 
fight and the decision he said: 

“Tt was a good fight and a fair fight. 
I think the decision was proper. It 
seemed to me Maloney had a bit the 
better of his opponent. We have no- 
body in England to compare with your 
best fighters. I wish we had. I like 
Delaney’s style and boxing, but was 
disappointed that he did not make 
more use of his right, of which I had 
heard so much. Still, Maloney covered 
up well from a right. The fight was 
worth seeing.” 

When told that Delaney had frac- 
tured his left thumb in the third round 
the Marquis said: 

“That is too bad. It probably made 
a difference.” 

The Marquis of Queensberry was 
the guest of G. H. Walker, who do- 
nated the cup for international golf 
competition and who races an exten- 
sive stable under the name of the 
Log Cabin Stud. 

—New York World. 


EXERCISES 


1. Read the lead of each interview in this chapter. Note elements 
contained in each lead. What high light is brought out? Who is inter- 
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viewed? Identification? Occasion of the interview? Quote passages 
of indirect discourse in each. Why is it used? Note how the person 
interviewed is recalled in each article. What verbs are used for said? 

2. In the Queensberry interview, note the economy with which the 
reporter’s questions are suggested. How might the organization of this 
interview be improved? 

3. From a local paper clip an informative interview and paste it 
into your notebook, leaving a wide right-hand margin. Underline the 
substantive element that identifies the speaker as an accepted authority. 
By marginal notes opposite the part of the article in question, indicate 
the content of the lead; form of lead; name of the speaker; element 
identifying the speaker as an authority; direct discourse; indirect dis- 
course. Note in how many ways the speaker is recalled in the article. 
What verbs are used for said? Can you think of a way that the write- 
up might be improved? 

4. Cite examples of persons outside your school who would qualify 
under each classification suggested under “Persons to Interview for In- 
formation", page 63. On what should you like each to give you in- 
formation? 

5. Cite examples of persons in your school who qualify under each 
classification. On what subject might you interview each one for your 
paper? 

6. Imagine that you have sought an interview with a member of the 
faculty who has a specialty. Following the suggestions printed above, 
write the lead. Follow by a direct quotation. In class read your open- 
ings one after the other. Repetition will give you the swing of a formal 
interview lead. Criticize one another, and revise if necessary on the spot. 

7. Arrange with a member of your journalism class for an interview. 
Plan your questions. In the presence of the rest of the class carry on 
the interview. The interview will be followed by class discussion to 
include these questions: What were the good points in your questions? 
Bad points? Did the reporter make the most of hints from the student 
interviewed? 

8. Interview the chairman of your scholarship committee on schol- 
arships awarded last term. Write the interview as it should appear 
in the first school paper to come out after the conferring of awards. 

9. Interview your college entrance adviser on opportunities for stu- 
dents of high standing but slim purses. 
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10. What does your football coach consider the value of football? 
Report his opinions. 

11. What does your baseball coach consider the value of baseball? 
Report his opinions. 

12. Interview your swimming coach on the history of the team. 


Chapter X 


SOME JOURNALISTIC FORMS 


STUDY of any good newspaper will show that certain journalistic 
If the tyro wishes to include them 
in his repertoire of journalistic accomplishments, he must note carefully 
how and why they are used and in what position. A few of them are 
italicized in the following. A study of leads in Chapter III and of 


forms are constantly used. 


news stories throughout the book will furnish other examples. 


Doorn, Holland, Jan. 25 (AP).— | Date line 


Thrifty Dutch tradesmen are rubbing 
their hands gleefully these days over 
the unexpected volume of business oc- 
casioned by the festivities in connec- 
tion with the seventieth birthday of 
former Kaiser Wilhelm. 

—Associated Press. 


Air-minded persons among the an- 
cients swallowed bitter medicine to 
produce levitation of the human body 
and thus make flying possible without 
either wings, machinery, or gas bags, 


according to Dr. Berthold Laufer,| Fixing the authority 
curator of anthropology for the Field | Note position in the sentence. 


museum, whose book, “The Prehistory 
of Aviation," has just been published 
by the museum. 

—Chicago Tribune. 


Frankfort, Ky, Dec. 10—Tobacco 
sales over warehouse floors during 
November totaled 3,102,995 pounds, 
and brought $317,088.04, according to 
reports received by Newton Bright, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 

—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Irving Berlin, well-known composer 
of popular music, has been confined 
to his home at 29 West Forty-sixth 
street by a serious illness for the last 
two weeks, if was learned to-day. 

—New York Sun. 


The Courier-Journal Frankfort Bureau 
Frankfort, Ky., Dec. 10.—Governor 
Sampson and the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections are consid- 
ering plans whereby prison labor 
would be used in the preparation of 


It was learned. 
Likewise it was rumored, it was reported, etc. 
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stone, gravel and other road mate- 


rials, it was announced today at the | It was announced. 


Governor’s office. 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 22 
(AP).—Roy Chapman Andrews, ex- 
plorer and archeologist, arrived to- 
day from China after an ineffectual 
attempt to penetrate into the Gobi 
Desert to discover possible human evi- 
dences that it is the “cradle of man- 
kind.” 

—Associated Press. 


D. D. Knowles, research engineer 
of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, exhibited at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania yesterday an 
electric recording device said to be in- 
comparably the most sensitive thing 
of the sort so far produced by man. 

—New York World. 


Providence, R. I. Jan. 25.—Sirty 
men and women passengers rescued 
from the Long Island Sound liner 
Georgia off the Connecticut coast 
were brought safely into port today 
by another Sound liner, the City of 
Lowell. 

—Springfield Republican. 


Fifty persons who attended a con- 
ference dinner of the Brooklyn unit of 
the Ort Credit Union in the Unity 
Club, Brooklyn, subscribed $10,000 to 
carry out the purposes of the organi- 
zation, and pledged themselves to 
raise a similar sum within the next 
month. 


—New York Evening Post. 


More than 300,000 automobile and 
truck license tag application blanks 
were mailed Tuesday for the 1929 reg- 
istration of motor vehicles, it was an- 
nounced by George H. Carswell, sec- 
retary of state. Tags will be placed 
on sale January 1, 1929. 

—Atlanta Constitution. 


More than 150 young women of the 
city will take up their posts today 
as “salesgirls” in charge of the forty- 
five bocths for the sale of Christmas 
seals by the Philadelphia Health Coun- 
cil and Tuberculosis Committee. 

—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Identifying the person to justify the story 


To justify the fact as presented by its sponsor, when 
it may not be corroborated by complete evidence 


Don't say a large number, a big crowd. Size is relative, 
Be concrete. Quote figures or say more than or less 
than an estimated number. Spell out the figures if 
they form the first word of the lead. 


Persons not people 


More than, not over 300,000 
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EXERCISES 


1. Identify the persons mentioned below to justify the story. For 
practice, make up the necessary facts. 


Mary Jones . . . returned to school after a month's travel 
in Brazil. 

Cosmo Hamilton . . . addressed the assembly on the writ- 
ing of Pickwick. 

Mr. Edward O. Berry . . . advises students to decide upon 
their college early in their career. 

Richard E. Dooley . . . predicts a bright future for this 
year's football team. 


2. Fix the authority for these statements: 


Five thousand students registered this term. 

Never give an opinion in a news story. 

John Brown is the most popular boy in his cla$s. 
The driver was not the owner of the car as reported. 


3. Play up the news in each of the statements below on the authority 
of its sponsor. The news given has not been corroborated by complete 
evidence. You must guard against libel. 


Several artists have said that Mary Smith's interpretation 
of the school tower is the best ever drawn by a student. (Mary 
Smith's interpretation of the school tower is said to be the 
best, etc.) 

Five schools and two journalists have said that the XYZ 
is the best high school paper in the city. 

The school doctor's measurements show that John Doe is 
the tallest boy in the school. 


4. Write the date line for a story, dated January 12, 1928, and sent 
to your paper by an alumnus who is traveling in Brazil. 
5. Rewrite correctly: 


X 


The largest crowd ever seen at an Evander-Washington 
game packed the stands. 

A large number of students heard Dr. Walter E. Peck talk 
on Skelley—His Life and Works. 

Over 40,000 people packed the Yale bowl to see the Yale- 
Princeton game last week. 


Chap Тете Ай 
THE FEATURE STORY 


HE feature story is a narrative which depends upon dramatic or 

human elements for interest. It is intended to create an emotional 
effect in the reader’s mind rather than to give straight news. It satisfies 
the interest of the reader as a human being, hence it is sometimes called 
the “human interest story." Feature stories have slight news value but 
they are frequently by-products of straight news. They may be of any 
length, from a few lines to the long feature of the Sunday magazine 
section of the newspaper which is known as a special feature article. 

Material for feature stories is always at hand for the journalist with 
a little imagination and a heart and an eye for the dramatic. One day 
a government carrier pigeon flew into a French class. Here was a 
chance for a journalist to exercise his imagination and produce a story. 
Two Douglas fir trees from A. W. Wadley’s Bronxville nurseries were 
planted on the school campus. A few days later the New York World 
and the New York Times printed stories featuring a 300-pound Cali- 
fornia sea lion that had escaped from the same nurseries because he had 
grown homesick. (Both stories are reprinted in this chapter.) Ques- 
tion for a feature story to answer: Would the firs set out for Oregon 
some midnight? A chance remark to a fair partner on a youth’s fond- 
ness for golf resulted in fairway trials worthy of humorous treatment. 
Two boys were planning to see Canada by motorcycle last summer. They 
went through the red tape of getting a license, to be refused finally 
because they were under age. Here was a chance for a fine climax 
at the end! Of such stuff are stories made that touch the emotions of 
the reader or amuse him and so relieve the monotony of column upon 
column of pure fact. 

Feature stories afford the tyro an excellent opportunity to exercise 
his skill and originality in writing. In the telling of a feature story 
literary quality scores as it does nowhere else in newspaper reporting. 
In a group of freshmen who undertook to supply news to the older 
journalists, there was a young editor who used to start new entrants into 
the club like this: “There are two kinds of stories.” (Here she would 
explain the news story.) “Now the feature story is just like a composi- 
tion," she would say. And she was right in her comparison. Every 
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well-written composition should contain the elements of a well-written 
feature story. Her differentiation always bore quick fruit. 

The feature writer's aim is the dramatist’s aim: “Make “еп laugh; 
make 'em weep.” Тһе effect to be produced in the reader must govern 
the style. Whatever style will accomplish the effect is the one to use. 
The feature story may or may not begin with the formal news lead— 
usually not. As a rule, the short story beginning is the most effective. 
The note struck in the opening paragraph must be sustained through- 
out. The article may be whimsical, pathetic, humorous or tragic, weird, 
amusing, or imaginative. Whatever appeal it sets out to make it must 
accomplish without change of purpose. As in any dramatic narrative, 
the climax may come at the close. Indeed, a feature story may rival 
any O. Henry short story with its surprise ending. Every well-written 
feature story is characterized by three things: 

Unity. 
Dominant tone. 
Single effect. 

The feature story cannot be cut like the news article by removing 
paragraphs from the bottom upward. 

A study of passages from any good literary work that suggests 
atmosphere will show that the writer creates the desired effect in the 
mind of the reader largely through the judicious selection of details 
and a choice of words that connote the “color” of the story. As the 
actors in a play must act in character, so the words in a feature must 
act in tone. 

Washington Irving describes an English town in а storm, as he sees. 
it looking through a back window into a stable yard. Without reading 
the passage you may feel the effect or dominant tone or atmosphere, 
whichever you choose to call it, through the details selected and the 
word tones. 

Here they are: | 

А stable yard—rainy day—littered with wet straw—stagnant pool 
of water—island of muck—half-drowned fowls crowded together—under 
a cart—drenched—drooping tail—water trickled—cow standing pa- 
tiently to be rained on—wreaths of vapor—her reeking hide—rain drip- 
ping from the eaves—sulky as the weather itself—comfortless and 
forlorn—crew of hardened ducks around a puddle—all of which produce 
WETNESS, which is totality of effect or dominant tone or atmosphere 
or mood. 


Use Color Words in a Color Story 


| inclined to wander. 


FEATURE STORIES 


HOW TWO PAPERS HANDLED ONE FEATURE STORY 


Homesick Sea Lion, Tiring of Lifein Yonkers, 
Starts for California Via the Bronx River 


Jerry, a handsome 300-pound Cali- 
fornia sea lion, in whom nostalgia 
for his own native cliffs, washed by 
Pacific breakers, is a stronger emo- 
tion than the domestic delights of 
Yonkers, has started home. Molly-O, 
his dainty brown wife, is forsaken; 
Nell, their flapper child, forgotten. 
So is the pool of Albert Wadley’s 
Bronxville Nurseries, where Jerry 
eked out until Tuesday evening a 
Babylonian captivity of six months. 

By last night Jerry had accom- 
plished about twelve miles of his 
journey. In the Bronx River, at 
182d Street and Boston Road, New 
York City, California might still 
seem far away. But he had made a 
step. in the right direction. There 
were men on the 
and lassos and tempting tidbits of 
fish. Jerry avoided the nets, slith- 
ered out of the lassos, but accepted 
the fish with thanks. It was best to 
be prepared for a long journey. СаП- 
fornia was 3,000 miles off as the 
crow flies, and Jerry is no crow. He 
was still free last night and his pur- 
suers were tired out. 

Jerrys was an adventurous day's 
journey for any sea lion. In mileage 
it was not so great, but in flipperage 
it was enormous. Jerry traveled by 
land and by water. Не tried the 
macadam and the bushes. He was hit 
by an automobile. He shot a rapids 
and at least one waterfall. Nothing is 
too arduous for a native son home- 
ward bound. 

Jerry, Mr. Wadley says, has been 
living with Molly-O and Nell in the 
pool at the nurseries, Tuckahoe Road 
and Central Avenue, for six months. 
He was always a good sea lion, his 
master says, but a little wild, a little 
Twice before he 


banks with nets’ 
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flipped out of the pond and started off. 
This time he got clear away. 

Down through Westchester mean- 
ders the Grassy Sprain, a gentle 
stream and a fine highway for any 
sea Поп. Jerry took it. But presently 
he concluded that this was not the 
way to California. So he tried the 
road. It was there, late Tuesday 
night, that a policeman was breath- 
ing the balmy weather, that a mo- 
torist stopped. 

"I've just hit a sea lion,” the mo- 
torist volunteered, pop-eyed. 

“You don’t say,” the law affably 
responded. “Mind the S-turn up the 
road. There’s a herd of elephants 
just round the corner of it.” 

When the big rolling thing bumped 
him with a metallic flipper, Jerry 
was frightened. So he turned toward 
water and was soon bobbing and 
cavorting merrily down the Bronx 
River. At Botanical Gardens there 
is a fifteen-foot waterfall. Jerry 
took it in his stride. Another spill- 
way ten feet high at the Bronxdale 
Bridge near 191st Street was no 
trouble, either. But a little way down, 
at 182d Street, the falls are higher, 
and Jerry paused. 

It was there that Jerry’s pursuers 
worked all day to catch him, while 
crowds looked on. Basket after bas- 
ket of fish lured Jerry, but, like any 
well-trained sea lion, he always knew 
when he had had enough. The stream 
was deep, cool, and pleasant, and 
there, at last reports last night, Jerry 
was basking. He basked in that rol- 
licking way that sea lions have, and 
anybody who saw him could tell the 
reason why. Jerry was homeward 
bound, and would take a lot of catch- 
ing. 

—New York Times. 


THE FEATURE STORY 


Jerry Makes Gallant Effort 


To Becomea Real Sea Lion 


He Gets as Far as Bronx Park in Atlantic Flight From 
His Quiet Pool in Yonkers 


А motorist, pale and trembling, 
rushed into the lunch wagon of John 
Harrison in Tuckahoe early yesterday 
morning and gasped: 

“Give me a cup of coffee, quick!” 

Harrison obliged, and the motorist, 
greatly agitated, drank hurriedly. 
Then, after composing himself a bit he 
asked almost apologetically : 

“Say, do you have sea lions around 
here?” 

Harrison looked toward his assistant 
and winked. 

“Sea lions ?” 

“That’s what I said. Sea lions. I 
“| saw опе in the Bronx River. Give me 
another cup of coffee." 

“Give him another cup of coffee, 
quick, Joe,” said Harrison to his as- 
sistant. “Hes seeing things." 

But a sea lion it was, for Jerry, a 
six-year-old California sea lion weigh- 
ing about 200 pounds and owned by 
Alfred M. Wadley, proprietor of the 
Bronxville. Nurseries, Yonkers, had 
escaped from a pool in the nurseries. 
It was not until late yesterday after- 
noon that he was captured in Bronx 
Park after causing palpitating hearts 
and a good deai of trouble. 

Sea lions get tired of pools. So 


Tuesday night Jerry hopped out of the 
pool and into the Bronx River. He 
began to swim toward what he hoped 
would be the sea. Although he had 
to encounter at least four falls, at 
last he reached a lake in Bronx Park. 
But it wasn’t the ocean and Jerry 
wanted the ocean. 


During his swim from Yonkers to 
Bronx Park Jerry startled many mo- 
torists on Bronx parkway. When Mr. 
Wadley learned of the escape of his 
pet he started a campaign to capture 
it. But that wasn’t so easy. 

Efforts to coax the sea lion failed. 
Wadley and Bronx Park attendants 
then conferred and decided to serve 
Jerry fish and place a net over him 
while he was appeasing his appetite. 
Jerry would seem to be giving his at- 
tention wholly to the fish, but each 
time the attendants tried to net him 
he would twist himself free. Two bas- 
kets were exhausted before he suc- 
cumbed to the net. 

Last night Jerry was back telling his 
two fellow sea lions about his great ad- 
venture and how he almost reached the 
sea. 

—New York World. 


FEATURE STORIES OF VARIOUS TYPES 


Chief Kiutus Tecumseh, a grandson 
of the famous chief, who is on a con- 
cert tour, visited the Children’s Hos- 
pital in Longwood avenue yesterday 
and sang for the young patients. Just 
ordinary singers are nothing unusual 
at the hospital, but a real, live Indian 
in an eagle feather headdress and full 
regalia is something to delight any 
child. 

He allowed the older boys to war- 
whoop around the wards with his bat- 
tle axe, while he sat on a little girl’s 
bed and talked with her about her doll. 


Although a bachelor, he showed re- 
markable adaptability to the ways of 
the boys and girls. They took to him 
immediately and cheered lustily when 
he produced a box of apples from his 
ranch at Wenatchee, Wash. The 
chief’s visit was arranged by Mrs. 
E. W. Cummings of the hospital’s wel- 
fare committee and Miss Sturtevant of 
radio station WBZZ. He has studied 
in Chicago and New York and has 
been to Europe. 

—Boston Herald. 
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Charley Chaplin Is Funny, 
ButCharleyPenguinlsaBird 


Black Bottom Dancers Just Get One Look at That Bandy- 
Legged Old Fish-Eater Walking the Plank and 
Flop Over With Envy 


Emerson (or somebody) once said 
that if a man makes a better mouse 
trap than anybody else the world will 
make a beaten track to his door. Em- 
erson (or somebody) was right. 

Hear ye: 

Last April Charley was brought to 
the New York Aquarium from the 
Galapagos Islands, an involuntary pas- 
senger on William К. Vanderbilt jr.’s 
yacht, Ara. Charley was unknown. 
It was thought he was just one of the 
penguins; and that family is bigger 
than the Smiths and Joneses and 
Cohens put together. Silently Charley 
began to do his stuff. He had no 
press agent. Maybe he had read his 
Emerson. 

And yesterday The World, or at 
any rate a reporter and photographer 
from The World, made a beaten track 
to Charley's fifteen by thirty-foot pool 
in the Aquarium, where Charley’s 
audiences rock and howl with delight 
daily, and where the Aquarium au- 
thorities will probably have to build 
balconies and bleachers to accommo- 
date Charley's "public" if things go 
on. 

Charley a Natural Clown 


Charley's gift is clowning. He must 
have realized his voice wouldn't get 
him anywhere. All he can say is 
“Whooo,” very soft and gurgling. His 
legs wouldn't get him anywhere with 
Earl Carroll or Florenz Ziegfeld. 

However, Charley, like the artist he 
is, made those legs, runty, bandied and 
pigeon-toed, his fortune. Now his 
perfected program runs like this: 

In the centre of his salt water pool 
is a platform with a narrow railing 
above its edges. On this railing 
Charley sits vertically, solemnly 
watching out of his keen black eyes 
until the crowd has gathered to suit 


him. Then up he gets and starts wad- 
dling. 

Now, really, Charley has grand con- 
trol of those grotesque legs and feet. 
But he pretends to walk on the ex- 
treme edge until he misses his footing. 
Bam—away, way over wabbles Char- 
ley, his ridiculous wings pawing the 
air. Then a hop, skip and waddle and 
Charley is safely back again, cocking 
his head and looking round: “Aha!” 


Thrills, Then a Laugh 


Again he starts walking the edge, 
again he misses and flips around 
drunkenly, only to save himself by a 
hairsbreadth: “Humm!” Solemnly he 
eyes the onlookers to study the effect. 
Then an absurd jump and waddle and 
another perilous teetering until: 
“Ker-flop!” Charley falls smack оп 
his stomach. From the water he 
brings up a dripping eye to catch his 
applause. 

“Charley’s at his best when the 
crowd is biggest,’ said the young 
woman attendant at the Aquarium 
floor. “He won't perform without a 
crowd to watch him. When the doors 
are locked he won't do a thing.” 

Yesterday Charley invented a new 
sidesplitter. Sitting sleepily on the 
very edge of the platform he began to 
pretend to nod off. His astute eyes 
closed. Back and forth he began to 
sway. Away over he leaned and peo- 
ple held their breath. Uh-uh-uh-away 
over again and back. He held the 
crowd on edge as the man does who 
teeters on a column of chairs in the 
circus until at last he lost his equi- 
librium entirely and kerflummoxed 
stomach first into the pool. 


Charley Is One Queer Bird 


Charley is not only a wit and a 
grotesque, he is a joke of nature. He 
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sits оп his tail, he humps up like а 
gopher, his wings are like seals’ flip- 
pers, he has the feet of a duck and 
his legs are like nothing else in crea- 
tion. But once in the water, let a 
keeper drop in a handful of killifishes 
and you will see some plain and fancy 
swimming and diving to make Ger- 
trude Ederle turn green. 

Now everybody knows a great 
clown has secret sorrows. Yes, ridi, 
Pagliacci. 

It seems there were two Galapagos 
penguins, Charley and a lady who is 
nameless. The couple were given an 
airing on an inclosed portion of the 
Aquarium roof and the lady, with dev- 
astating feminine curiosity, hopped 
over the edge. Then there was only 
one Galapagos penguin. 

“The survivor,’ said Director 
Charles Haskins Townsend, of the 
Aquarium, “was rapidly dying of a 
broken heart until we placed a large 
mirror against a radiator and left 
Charley to his reflections. It seemed 
to answer the purpose admirably.” 

And so, though secret grief may be 
eating out his penguin heart, Charley 
each day creates laughter for the 
thousands of visitors to the Aquarium. 
жы та Pagiiace | 

—New York World. 


RED FOX AND WEASEL 
STRIKE UP FRIENDSHIP 


Defy Hunters in Inwood Lumber 
Yard as Life of Reynard Is 
Sought as Chicken Thief 


Special to The New York Times. 

INWOOD, І. І, Хоу. 27.--А fox 
and a weasel, which have become fast 
friends over the week-end, are threat- 
ening to cause a mild form of civil 
war among the peaceable inhabitants 
of Inwood. 

The weasel is a legal tenant in Nel- 
son V. Smith’s lumber yard where it 
earns its board and lodging by war- 
ring on stray rats. The weasel has 
always been well-behaved and little 
did any one think it would consort 
with such a notorious animal as the 
red fox (a fast and loose traveler, and 
an undoubted chicken thief) owned 
by Leo Del Gese of Henry Street. 


Yet such is the undoubted state of 
affairs, and unless the owner of the 
lumber yard should repent, they may 
look forward to a companionship of 
undisturbed peace. 

An armed posse from the flower of 
Inwood’s youth descended upon the 
lumber yard this morning, deter- 
mined to do or die, but they were 
halted at the entrance by Smith, who 
said he would permit no one to shoot 
the fox. If they could catch it alive, 
well and good, but there would be no 
shooting in his lumber yard. Now to 
catch a fox, red or any other color, 
with one's bare hands, is an under- 
taking calculated to discourage even 
the flower of Inwood's youth. They 
retreated in dismay, but it was only 
a Parthian flight, for they returned 
later, escorting a uniformed individ- 
ual who represented the majesty of 
the law. The fox was a thief, he 
said, and as such, a fugitive from 
justice and must be taken into cus- 
tody, dead or alive. Had it not been 
stealing chickens from the back yards 
of Inwood homes? To that Smith 
retorted that, according to a ruling of 
the Health Department, chickens could 
not be kept in back yards. If the 
law were obeyed in the first place 
there would be no chickens to steal. 

As evening fell over the embattled 
lumber yard the honors were all with 
the red fox and weasel. They were 
seen to come out into the open once 
this afternoon and gaze with mild in- 
terest at. the disturbed group of con- 
tenders, but they disappeared and 
have not been at home to visitors 
since. 


—New York Times. 


Feathered Hero of Verdun 
Dies of Old Age 


Parts (A. P.).—One of the feath- 
ered heroes of the great war—a carrier 
pigeon which helped save Verdun— 
has just died of old age. The bird 
had a wound stripe on its leg band 
and was one of the Government's 
pensioners, having been given a home 
and a largesse by a grateful nation. 

Through a barrage of shrapnel the 
pigeon in 1916 carried a message that 
kept Froideterre Hill from being cap- 
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tured. In an order of the day the 
army cited the pigeon for “having 
maintained communication with the 
front line when all human means 
failed." In its flight through the bar- 
rage the pigeon was hit by a shell 
splinter that carried away its claws. 
The pigeon will be mounted and 

placed in the Verdun war museum. 
—Associated Press. 


CARRIES OFF RIGGING 


Squall Leaves Queer Yacht 
a Total Wreck 


MARBLEHEAD, Mass. July 28 (А. 
P.).—The queerest craft seen in this 
harbor in many a year was nothing 
but a shattered, water-logged wreck 
today, after her maiden race had 
nearly ended in disaster for her 
seventy-year-old owner and designer, 
Isaac B. Mills. 

The Sparrow, a centerboard 20-rater 
with double ends, had sides which 
flared inward to the deck so that her 
beam at waterline was considerably 
greater than at the rail. Her spars 
were very light and she had running 
and standing rigging. 

That was before a heavy thunder 
squall struck the craft, which was 
trailing a fleet of Class R yachts in 
the first full-fledged race it had ever 
entered. The blast caught the Spar- 
row with unshortened sail, and liter- 
ally yanked the mast out. With it 
went the rigging and Mr. Mills and 
two youths who were the crew. The 
craft thereupon capsized. 

A launch which the yachting com- 
mittee had ordered out when the 
squall appeared imminent threw a life 
preserver to Mills, but before the 
aged man, who was clinging to the 
side of his overturned boat, could 
grasp it, it struck him on the jaw and 
knocked him unconscious. All three 
were finally rescued, however, and 
other craft towed the Sparrow into a 
berth. Its owner then declared he 
never wanted to sail it again. The 
Sparrow was built in 1926 at Win- 
throp, Mass., from ideas obtained by 
Mr. Mills from an article in a maga- 
zine. Her maiden race was her first 
real test and yachtsmen here for the 


races expressed the opinion it would 
be her last. 
—Associated Press. 


By Моиле Merrick. 


Hottywoop, Dec. 13. — Roosters 
have had their place in the stories of 
the earth. Peter was embarrassed by 
a rooster. Cockcrow is the infallible 
signal to members of the younger set 
that it is wise to remove footgear and 
sneak upstairs before their elders 
realize they have made such a thor- 
ough night of it. 

A Hollywood rooster recently car- 
ried his peers into the moneyed class 
when he exercised his vocal preroga- 
tives and ruined an expensive sound 
set. That cock-a-doodle-do cost just 
$3,000. 

When Benjamin Glazer appears in 
public these days there is much good- 
natured and sotto-voce crowing from 
his contemporaries. Glazer was di- 
recting a talkie which represented 
the deck of a ship at night. He had 
a large studio staff on the location 
chosen, and a list of starry names 
among his acting force. 

All told, it looked like a fine night 
for talkies. Motor cops were sta- 
tioned on nearby roads to detour 
traffic, and a flock of supernumer- 
aries were posted about to insure per- 
fect stillness. All went well until the 
director called for lights and camera. 

On flared the lights, turning night 
into day. And out flared the rooster, 
turning order into pandemonium. Try 
to stop a nice tenor rooster when he’s 
made up his mind that dawn flames 
in the sky. According to Glazer, it 
can’t be done. 

The rooster was padlocked in the 
chicken yard. The owner was away. 
All sorts of decoys failed. 

There was nothing left to do but 
turn out the dawn and go home un- 
der the cold stars. The studio marked 
a night’s work off the shooting sched- 
ule, and $3,000 expenditure on the 
budget. The director marked time. 
And the next morning he made a 
little dicker with the rooster’s owner, 
who had arrived home. He bought 
the tenor fowl for $3. 

Let your imagination do the rest. 
But something suggests there was a 
little light neck-wringing in that roost- 
er’s vicinity. —Kansas City Star. 
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North Adams, Jan. 25—A grass- 
hopper hopped into the grocery store 
of L. Sharron at the corner of Haugh- 
ton street and Bracewell avenue to- 
day indicating that despite the heavy 
snowfall of about four inches the 
springlike creatures are ready to 
make their appearance. The grass- 
hopper was exhibited to a local news- 
paper office as positive evidence of an 
unusual winter in the Berkshires. 

—Springfield Republican. 


LONDON, Dec. 31.—"Zyxt" is the 
last word in words—the final word 
in the final volume of the Oxford 
English Dictionary, now completed 
and in the printer's hands. The great 
dictionary has occupied more than 
1,300 people for more than seventy 
years. 

“Zyxt” is a very old Kentish word, 
meaning thou seest. Other words in 
the last volume include *wush," mean- 
ing to make a soft rushing sound; 
“уе,” meaning to wave, to swing; 
"whutter," the sound of flapping 
wings; “woop,” meaning a convulsive 
sobbing, and “zooid,’ which is some- 
thing resembling an animal but not 
one. 

The making of the Oxford diction- 
ary is one of the romances of Eng- 
lish literature. Before its vast scope 
it is declared that Dr. Samuel John- 
son’s effort pales into insignificance. 
It is asserted that it will be the most 
complete authority on the meaning 
and derivation of English words in 
existence. 

Two of its editors have died since 
the work was commenced, Sir James 
Murray, who began it, and Dr. Henry 
Bradley, who worked on it continu- 
ously for twenty-seven years. It has 
cost $250,000 to produce, part of which 
has been raised by public subscription. 

The present editors of the diction- 
ary аге Dr. W A. Craigie and C. Т. 
Onions. Dr. Craigie was Professor 
of English at the University of Chi- 
cago and acquired an American back- 
ground, which is likely to be of great 
importance in regard to the popular- 
ity of the dictionary in the United 
States. 

“The time for any prejudice against 
‘Americanisms,’ is past,” he said re- 
cently. “They have already proved 


their value as additions to the English 
tongue wherever it is used. It is in 
phrases made up of common nouns 
and verbs that the inventive genius of 
the American tongue most displays 
itself. 

“No doubt many of these might 
be described as slang, but they have 
a way of rising out of this character 
and taking their place in serious dis- 
course and writing.” 

—New York Times. 


Somebody’s monkey was monkeying 
around loose at Forty-ninth and Main 
streets yesterday morning. Officers 
Riley and Farnum were detailed to 
capture it. 

They arrived on the scene. Atop a 
telephone pole sat the simian gesticu- 
lating wildly to somebody or some- 
thing far across the roofs of near-by 
dwellings. He was a large specimen 
of his race and of an animated dis- 
position. 

Well, there he was and the officers 
on the sidewalk below. What to do? 
First they must attract his attention. 
Officer Farnum accomplished this by 
vociferously eating peanuts from a bag 
he purchased at a corner store. And 
sure enough, down came Mr. Monkey, 
according to the officers’ and numer- 
ous bystanders’ stories. 

The monkey reached for the pea- 
nuts offered him but would not remain 
within arms’ reach long enough to be 
captured. Then the officers sent for 
the trap used to catch mad dogs which 
consists of a long pipe with a rope 
and noose. Again and again they at- 
tempted to place the noose over the 
monkey’s cranium but without suc- 
cess. 

Substituting brains for brawn Of- 
ficer Riley, acting on the old saying 
that “monkey see monkey do," thrust 
his own head through the noose sey- 
eral times and then extended the trap 
gently toward the animal. 

Yes, sir, that monkey put his head 
right through the noose. He is being 
held for the owner at University Po- 
lice Station. 


—Los Angeles Times. 


With cold weather gripping all Far 
Western States yesterday, frosts in 
Northern and Southern California 
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were predicted following а record 
snowfall over the week-end. The fore- 
cast calls for continued subnormal 
temperatures in the interior areas and 
snow in the high mountain ranges. 

From one to three feet of snow fell 
in the higher levels, bringing precipi- 
tation almost to normal for the sea- 
son. While ranchers, stockmen and 
power interests were jubilating over 
economic features of the snowfall, oth- 
ers hurried to the nearest mountain 
peak to enjoy winter sports. 

Thrilling sport was provided on 
Kings mountain, San Mateo county, 
2800 feet high. Starting with a few 
flakes on Saturday, the fall continued 
during the night, attaining almost 
blizzard proportions. Attempting to 
reach his cabin near the summit, Dr. 
J. C. McGovern, San Mateo county 
Coroner, was forced to abandon his 
automobile and cover the last mile on 
foot. 

Southern California fruit growers 
were warned to look out for a cold 
wave. Rainfall in Los Angeles jumped 
ahead of last year’s total for the first 
time this season, it was stated in 
Associated Press dispatches. 

Snow and rain that have fallen in 
the vicinity of Bakersfield for three 
days showed no signs of abating yes- 
terday. 

Uniontown, Wash., reported a tem- 
perature of 30 below zero last night. 
Many “below zero" readings were 
reported from points in Nevada, Idaho, 
Eastern Oregon and Washington and 
Montana. 

—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Every dog has his day! 

Several of them had theirs yester- 
day when they called upon Mayor 
James Rolph, Jr., to pay an official 
call. 

Taking a day off from training in 
the High Sierra, several famous mala- 
mutes, Labrador retrievers and their 
drivers “mushed” their way to the 
City Hall, and “Scotty”, famous lead 
dog of Scotty Allan of Nome (Alaska) 
fame, who will race in the Sierra Dog 
Derby, February 10, 11 and 12, in- 
clusive, from Truckee to Tahoe Tav- 
ern, was officially presented with the 
| key to San Francisco by the Mayor. 


More than a score of famous rac- 
ing drivers with their dog teams have 
entered the Sierra Dog Derby, ac- 
cording to Manly S. Harris, presi- 
dent of the Sierra Dog Derby Asso- 
ciation. The drivers and their teams 
have come from Alaska, Canada and 
various parts of the United States. 
Besides the numerous trophies to be 
awarded, the winner of first place will 
receive $3,000 in cash, the second 
and third prize purses being, respec- 
tively, $2,000 and $1,000. 

—San Francisco Chronicle. 


“No close-ups, please.” 

That from the girl with the most 
perfect profile in America, Miss Helen 
Wills. 

“Please stand back. I don’t want 
close-ups. And I'd like to see my 
pictures before they are printed." 

That from the youth who is going 
to marry the girl with the most per- 
fect profile in America, Frederick S. 
Moody, Jr. 

They stood together in the suntight 
in a little green lane atop Alta Plaza 
Park. Around them every movie, 
newsreel and newspaper camera in 
San Francisco was hedged. More 
than twenty cameramen fluttered about 
them, marvelling at Miss Wills’ ban 
on close-ups. 

It was the end of a long, hard 
chase. Ever since their engagement 
was announced movie and newsreel 
men have been pursuing Miss Wills 
and Moody. 

Yesterday, after the Wills and 
Moody families had conferred and de- 
cided that cameramen could only be 
appeased by a posing arrangement, 
Miss Wills and Moody consented to 
pose for all newsreel and movie men. 

“Well go to Alta Plaza Parke 
said Miss Wills. “Its pretty up 
there.” 

She led the way to the top of the 
park with cameramen laden with their 
apparatus lumbering after her up the 
hill. Arrived at a spot of her own 
selection, Miss Wills threw off her 
coat, a gray tartan-lined sports coat, 
smart as they make them. All in 
red, from a little red hat to a touch 
of red in her shoes, she faced the 
cameras, as pretty a picture as the 
hedges of Alta Plaza had ever looked 
down on. Moody took his coat off 
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at her suggestion. He balked at re- 
moving his hat. Не did not smile 
much during the long fire of the 
camera batteries. Miss Wills’ smile 
rivalled the sun and never stopped. 

—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Belle Isle, Miami Beach, Fla., Jan. 
25—Herbert Hoover, the fisherman, 
toiled long hours with his reel and 
line off the Florida keys today. 

With a bright warm sun overhead, 
the President-elect put off early from 
the houseboat Amitie in a motor launch 
to pit his fisherman’s skill against the 
sail fish, tarpon and barracuda, which 
infest the waters of Angel Fish creek. 

Late this afternoon he was still out 
of sight of the houseboat, indicating 
perhaps that the fish were biting and 
his catch was good. Mr. Hoover and 
his guests fished from three power 
launches, under the guidance of Capt. 
Jim Thompson, the veteran angler, 
who knows all the choice fishing spots 
along the coast. Prospects are now 
that the party will remain away until 
Sunday. 

A secret service man came ashore 
during the day to receive Mr. Hoover's 
mail from a special messenger at Key 
Large bridge, his only contact with 
the world ashore. 


That the President-elect intends to 
plunge into the serious business of 
cabinet-making and shaping his ad- 
ministration when he returns, was in- 
dicated when he sent to his office 
force at the Penney estate a list of 
visitors he desires to have invited to 
come here next week. This list will 
be made public later. 

—Springfield Republican. 


Lambs and the younger genera- 
tion are not the only ones who go 
astray in these days, the bureau of 
fisheries declared yesterday. For, al- 
though traditionally it is only one 
lamb out of 100 which loses its way, 
millions of young salmon and other 
fish are now lost in irrigation canals 
and diversion ditches as they migrate 
seaward in California streams, a re- 
port states. 

To keep them on the straight and 
narrow paths to the sea, the fish are 
now being given “screen tests,” but 
not the Hollywood kind. The latest 
device which may be adopted creates 
an electric zone through which the 
fish will not pass, according to Shirley 
Baker, San Francisco engineer, who 
has just completed a study of fish 
screens used in other states. 

—San Francisco Examiner. 
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Mexico again observes the Feast 
of the Sun. This tribute to the sun 
god, an annual celebration of ancient 
civilization centuries ago at which 
time the calendar year began, was re- 
placed in Mexico when the Spaniard 
came, the European calendar being 
installed. But an American woman, 
Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, appreciated the 
beauty of the ceremonies, and last 
May 18 when the sun reached its 
zenith, the school children of Mexico, 
due to the efforts of Mrs. Nuttall, re- 
vived the observance. 


FTER a lapse of four centuries 
the Feast of the Sun, consid- 
ered one of the most beautiful 
ceremonies known to ancient 

civilization, has been restored to its 


place in the national life of Mexico 
by an American woman, Mrs. Zelia 
Nuttall, famous archaeologist. 

As a result of her efforts thousands 
of Mexican school children last May 
participated in the colorful festival 
which marks the passing of the sun 
across the zenith. Next year the 
Peruvians will revive it. 

In ancient times the festival was a 
tribute to the sun god, and signalized 
the beginning of the calendar year. 
Stone poles, draped іп garlands, 
marked the identical moment when the 
sun god descended to earth. When 
the sun was at the zenith the pole 
no longer cast a shadow. Then the 
feasting and dancing began. A couch 
of flowers was raised for the sun god 
to rest on. 
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ALL SCHOOLS TOOK PART. 


This year the sun crossed the zenith 
on May 18 in the Mexican latitude. 
The minister of public instruction or- 
dered every school in Mexico to par- 
ticipate. In company with Ambassador 
and Mrs. Dwight Morrow, Mrs. Nut- 
tall witnessed the ceremony in the 
City of Mexico, where 6,000 children 
took part. 

The Mexicans, Peruvians and May- 
ans observed the Feast of the Sun 
prior to the Spanish conquest 400 
years ago. The Spaniards abolished 
it and introduced the European cal- 
endar year. Mrs. Nuttall learned de- 
tails of the old festival during her 
research work among ancient ruins 
and in the archives of Europe. The 
authorities in Mexico became inter- 
ested, with the result that the cere- 
mony has now been re-established. 

Mrs. Nuttall has been studying 
archeology most of her life, having 
specialized on Mexican and Mayan 
civilization. Twenty-six years ago 
she purchased the imposing stone 
palace once owned by Alvarado, who 
came into Mexico along with Cortez. 
In the brilliant sunshine nine miles 
from the City of Mexico she lives with 
a retinue of servants. 


A WORLD TRAVELER. 


Mrs. Nuttall’s son-in-law, Arthur 
Laughton, a British engineer, was 
killed by Mexican bandits sixteen 
years ago. His wife and children now 
live in England. 

Mrs. Nuttall is a world-wide trav- 
eler. She has written several books. 
She belongs to a score of scientific 
societies, among them the Society of 
Woman Geographers. She is one of 
two women members of the American 
Philosophical Society, Madame Curie 
being the other. 

—Kansas City Star. 


Аволтр U. S. S. MARYLAND (VIA 
ARLINGTON, Уа, RADIO STATION), 
Dec. 7.—Steaming steadily southward, 
the battleship Maryland today was 
met by a Chilean warship which will 
act as an escort from the Chilean- 
Peru boundary line to Valparaiso, 
Chile. 

As the Maryland said good-by and 


У 


passed from the coast of Peru to that 
of Chile she also bade farewell to the 
Peruvian cruiser “Colonel Bolognese,” 
which had accompanied her from 
Callao. The escort ship fired a part- 
ing salute and turned back toward her 
home port. 

Shortly thereafter a Chilean naval 
escort came into view, guns thunder- 
ing a greeting which virtually echoed 
the good-by of the Peruvian vessel. 

Valparaiso will be reached Monday. 
President-elect Hoover and his party 
will meet important officials of the 
Chilean government there, and then 
will go to Santiago, the capital, where 
a monster reception is planned. 


BOLIVIANS AS GUESTS. 


Tomorrow morning the Maryland 
will anchor off Antofagasta, Chile. 
Fifty Bolivian officials and their wives 
then will come aboard as luncheon 
guests of Mr. Hoover. 

Although it was believed impracti- 
cal for the good-will mission to meet 
Bolivian officials on Bolivian soil be- 
cause the country does not touch the 
coast, and an overland journey would 
entail too much delay, it was decided 
personal contact should be established 
by having the Bolivians come aboard 
the Maryland. 

As Bolivia, Peru and Chile long 
have been engaged in a boundary dis- 
pute, the luncheon to the Bolivian of- 
ficials will avoid possible embarrass- 
ment and antagonism. 


ARGENTINA PLANS WELCOME. 


President-elect Hoover is expected 
to reach Buenos Aires December 13 
from Chile. 

December 14, President Iriogyen of 
Argentina will give a banquet at the 
government palace. The wife of the 
governor of the province of Buenos 
Aires, which includes the city and all 
the neighboring villages, will give a 
dinner to Mrs. Hoover the same day. 

December 14 and 15 Mr. Hoover 
will be taken on visits to various pub- 
lic institutions and buildings, will make 
a trip on the delta of the Parana 
River and will see a military review. 


BRAZIL, TOO, IS PREPARING. 


Mr. Hoover probably will arrive at 
Rio Janeiro on the morning of De- 
cember 20 and will remain for three 
days. 
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The Brazilian foreign office is now | 
busy arranging a program for his re- 
ception and entertainment. 

It was stated definitely that Mr. 
Hoover would not visit Sao Paulo, the 
great coffee region, during his stay 
in Brazil, but probably will take motor 
car trips to Petropolis, the summer 
capital, and other nearby points. 

While there has been no official 
announcement, it is understood Mr. 
Hoover will pay a good-will visit to 
Mexico. If Mexico is not included 
on the present tour the President-elect 
probably will make a special trip to 
the City of Mexico after a few weeks' 
rest in Florida. 

—Kansas City Star. 


Washington, December 9.—Ameri- 
can national forests again are becom- 
ing a paradise for wild animals, ac- 
cording to Robert Y. Stuart, chief 
forester of the agriculture department. 

With the exception of the grizzly 
bear and the caribou, all big game ani- 
mals are increasing with such rapid- 
ity that the question of regulating 
their numbers has become a serious 
problem. 

Liberal open seasons on deer with 
about four hunters in the field for 
every animal killed has failed to re- 
duce the numbers, Stuart said. 

About 10 per cent of all deer are 
taken annually by hunters, but they 
have been increasing five per cent 
faster than the nimrods can kill them. 

Stuart estimated more than 700,000 
deer are roaming in the national 
forests. 

At one time the federal government 
was worried over possible extinction 
of the deer. Now it is worried over 
how to hold the numbers down to the 
capacity of the national forests. 

It was suggested the bag limit be 
increased and government hunters be 
employed to reduce the numbers sys- 
tematically. Some states, however, 
objected to these methods, so Stuart 
is now studying the situation to find 
other means of keeping the herds 
within the feeding capacity of the 
forests. 


Elk Also Multiplying 


Hunters and natural losses due to 
severe winters have made deep in- 
roads into the elk herds but these 


animals are increasing faster than 
they are killed off, Stuart said. 

Today 75,000 elk are grazing in na- 
tional forests with the Jackson Hole, 
Wyoming, herd estimated at more 
than 27,000. 

Antelope, the speediest and most 
graceful of all the big game animals, 
are increasing their numbers about 
10 per cent annually. It is estimated 
that 8,000 of them are on the na- 
tional ranges. Herds in Michigan 
and Arizona number more than 2,000 
each. 

Antelope do not thrive in captivity 
in spite of every possible attention, 
Stuart explained, and only herds on 
the ranges have shown the large in- 
crease. 

Black and brown bear have in- 
creased 10 per cent yearly until their 
numbers are estimated at 52,000. 

Preservation of the grizzly bear, 
the mightiest monarch of American 
wild life, is one of the most serious 
problems facing the national forestry 
service. Outside of 2,500 in Alaska, 
only 880 are known to inhabit the 
national forests. 

“The buffalo was never so near ex- 
tinction as is the grizzly today,” 
Stuart said. 


Moose Holding Own 


Montana has the greatest known 
number of grizzlies in the United 
States, with an estimated census of 
433. Idaho has 142. California, 
where once the grizzlies were numer- 
ous, reports not a single animal in its 
forests. 

Only 35 caribou are listed in rec- 
ords of the forest service. Twenty 
of these are in Alaska, 10 in Idaho, 
three in Minnesota and two in Wash- 
ington state. 

Moose are holding their own against 
the annual invasion of hunters. More 
than 8,000 are in the national forests. 

Beavers, once facing complete ex- 
tinction, have been driven from the 
east and central states but are thriv- 
ing rapidly in the west, Stuart said. 
Nearly 200,000 beavers are listed in 
the animal census. Colorado has by 
far the greatest number—44,000. 

—United Press. 
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EXERCISES 


1. What appeals to you in each article in this chapter? Which one 
do you like best? Why? What is the tone of each? 

2. Bring in an example from literature that has definite atmosphere. 
In a word state the unified effect of the passage: wetness, sympathy, 
mild amusement, bewilderment, absolute confidence, success and so forth. 
From this passage select the words or phrases that hold the parts to- 
gether in tone. Good examples may be found in Washington Irving’s 
Sketch Book, Stevenson’s Merry Men, Conrad’s Lord Jim, Hans Ander- 
sen’s The Ugly Duckling. 

3. Look for feature stories in any morning paper. What is the 
dominant tone? In a word summarize the effect. If the story is unified 
and coherent, how is it made so? What is emphasized? 

4. Study the New York World for feature stories. Note the basis 
of appeal. Does the reporter handle his material skillfully? Analyze 
for the three required elements: unity, dominant tone, totality of effect. 
How is each element achieved? 

5. Examine your local papers for feature stories. Do you find that 
one paper excels others in feature articles? Bring in some good ex- 
amples of feature stories from your local papers. What emotion does 
each touch? 

6. Animals make interesting subject-matter for feature stories. Look 
for stories of this kind in a local paper. Write one based on a personal 
experience with animals. 

7. Incongruity is frequently the basis of humorous feature stories. 
Can you find a humorous feature story based on incongruity? Write a 
story that depends upon incongruity for its humor. 

8. Feature stories often come out with the season. Write a Christ- 
mas feature story. Write a winter feature suggested by the first snow. 
Play up the many strange machines in evidence on city highways. 

9. Write a feature story on a child, a lost pet, a game invented by 
a child on the city streets where play space is at a premium. 

10. Ground was broken last week for a bridge over the Hudson. 
Write a feature story on the bridge operations. Justify its appearance 
in your paper by playing up students of the school at the scene of 
activities. 

11. Write a feature story on one of the special classes in your school. 

12. A new organ has just been installed in your school but it has 
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not yet been played. The unopened organ listens to a jazz assembly. 
Write as a feature the thoughts of the organ on jazz. 

13. The new organ was played for the first time at the senior 
assembly last week. Write an organ feature story. Look up the his- 
tory of organs. In the course of the article mention some fine organs 
in your city. Can you weave the “Hymn for St. Cecilia’s Day” into 
the narrative? Can you refer to the picture of St. Cecilia and the roses 
dropped by angels’ hands on the keys? Where will you find that legend? 

14. Write a feature story based on one of the following suggestions. 
Incorporate the line you select in your feature story. 

a. Snakes! Yes, live ones in a suit case. He left it behind him 
in the subway. 

b. Where’s Peck’s head? 

c. Killit. There’s not enough space for all of them. 

d. Three heads are missing—and, say, did you measure the cut? 

e. Who covered Hamilton? 

f. Extra! Extra! All about the murder of the Queen’s English. 


Chapter XII 
THE BOX STORY 


BOX story is a brief story enclosed in rules that border it in the 
shape of a rectangle or box. Any short item, whether news, a 
schedule, a special announcement or a feature, that will catch the eye 
and lend grace to the make-up of the page, is suitable to be set in a box. 
The box, which is usually placed at the top of the page, is intended, 
from the make-up standpoint, to give variety to top headlines across the 
page. 

Very short feature stories make the most attractive boxes in a high 
school paper. Something in the adventure of coming upon novel or 
colorful material and condensing it into box size, appeals strongly to 
the young journalist. Exceedingly slight incidents will fire the imagi- 
nation. For example, Japanese lanterns decorating the corridors sug- 
gest that the seniors will dance in an oriental setting; a dog walks into 
the publication office—the new cub reporter; new shades have been put 
up to permit the use of a motion picture machine, transforming the 
auditorium into a movie palace; a speech class discusses a verse from 
the Bible while rain drips in through a leak in the roof. These are 
elements which, with a little imagination and skillful handling, result 
in charming box features. The box story must be terse, stripped of all 
unnecessary words. At the same time it must have no awkward or 
obscure phrasing. 

The short feature affords admirable training in creative writing. It 
contains exactly the same elements as the longer feature article: unity, 
dominant tone, single effect. 
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BOX STORIES 


(From the New York Times.) 


Groundhog Ventures Forth 
Today to Make Prediction 


The five plump groundhogs of 
the Bronx Zoo (which, by the way, 
resent being called groundhogs 
when they are officially entitled to 
the more onomatopoetic name of 
whistle-pig) gathered yesterday 
afternoon in solemn caucus under 
a pussy willow bush. It was 
Candlemas Eve, their leader ex- 
plained through buck teeth, and it 
was up to them as right-thinking 
woodchucks to preserve the illu- 
sions of a public nourished on St. 
Swithin and the sign of Scorpio, 
augur of ugliness. 

'The result of this caucus of hon- 
orable groundhogs was broadcast 
last night by John Toomey, cura- 
tor of woodchucks at the Zoo. He 
said that Emperor Jones, the most 
timorous woodchuck in Greater 
New York, was the unchallenged 
choice of his constituents for 
Weather Prophet. 

The Emperor Jones will make 
his test today. If the sun shines 
and he sees his shadow, don't sell 
that coonskin coat. 


Prince of Wales's New Tie 
Submerges Dress Collar 


Copyright, 1928, by The New York Times Со. 
By Wireless to THE NEW YORK TIMES 


LONDON, Feb. 1.— London 
newspapers today chronicled the 
fact that the Prince of Wales wore 
at a banquet last night the largest 
white cravat yet seen іп the fash- 
ionable section of London. Accord- 
ing to one informant: “It was 
three inches deep at the extremities 
and submerged his collar, and was 
twice the size of any cravat worn 
by any one else present.” 
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Coleridge’s Copy of Milton 
Is Acquired by Harvard 


Special to The New York Times 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Oct. 27. 
—The treasure room of the Wid- 
ener Library of Harvard Univer- 
sity has acquired a valuable copy 
of Milton poems, once possessed 
by Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the 
English poet, and bearing his sig- 
nature. 

The poems were edited in this 
edition by Thomas Wharton and 
printed in 1791. The volume came 
into Coleridge’s possession in 1823 
as a gift, and on almost every 
page there appear profuse notes 
іп the poct’s rather cramped hand- 
writing. In 1921 John Drinkwater, 
the English dramatist, acquired the 
book, which soon after came into 
the possession of Norton Perkins, 
98, who left it to the Harvard 
library. 


Rome Began Permanent Wave 


In 198 A. D., Professor Says 


PRINCETON, N, J., July 23.— 
The permanent wave is not an in- 
vention of modern hair dressers 
but was known to Roman women 
as early as 168 AD, Shirley H. 
Weber, Associate Professor in 
Princeton University, declared here 
today. Professor Weber said this 
was clearly indicated on coins in the 
collection at the university library. 

In the late Roman period, he 
said, women's heads are repre- 
sented not only with distinct mar- 
celling, but also with elaborate 
jewelry to emphasize the waves. 
The realistic art of this period, he 
said, would forbid the representa- 
tion of these styles if they were 
not actually in use. 
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Oxonians 250 Years Ago 
Liked ‘Romeo and Juliet’ Best 


Copyright, 1927, by The, New York Times. 
By Wireless to Tug NEW YORK TIMES 


LONDON, July 23.—Discussing 
the famous First Folio Shake- 
speare, which for 250 years lay hid- 
den in a Derbyshire house and 
which originally was chained to a 
desk in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, the Bodleian’s librarian 
said today that he was convinced 
that “Romeo and Juliet” was the 
favorite play of Oxford students of 
the post-Shakespearean generation. 
Nor did he doubt that their favorite 
scene in the play was the balcony 
scene. 

The librarian bases his opinion 
on a careful examination of the 
pages of the book. The page con- 
taining the balcony scene was 
thumbed so much by the students 
that a hole was worn in it. 

Other favorites in their order 
of precedence, judged by the same 
evidence, would appear to have 
been “Julius Caesar," “The Tem- 
pest,” “Henry IV,” the Falstaff 
scenes of “Henry IV," “Macbeth” 
and “Cymbeline.” 


Clocks Set Hour Ahead Today ; 
Daylight Saving in at 2 A. M. 


Watches and clocks must be set 
ahead one hour today to provide 
for Daylight Saving Time, which 
is in effect from 2 o'clock this 
morning until Sept. 29. 

Indoor workers will have more 
time for recreation, and in this city 
it is often possible in the Summer 
to engage in outdoor sports as late 
as 9 o'clock in the evening because 
of the change in time. 

In New York State 185 cities 
and towns besides New York City 
have adopted the new time for the 
next five months. 

The air line operating between 
New York and Boston will operate 
on Daylight Saving Time. 


New Site for Whitman School ; 
Relics of Poet Gathered for It 


Special to The New York Times 

JERICHO, L. L, April 9.—The 
Walt Whitman School House will 
find a permanent resting place on 
the property of Lewis and Valen- 
tine, nurserymen, within a few 
days. It rests at present on the 
Jericho Turnpike, far from either 
its old foundation or its new, but 
powerful tractors, rollers and labor- 
ers are steadily taking it to its new 
home. 

The land on which it will finally 
rest was given by the Lewis and 
Valentine Company in memory of 
the poet. It will stand only a few 
feet from the Jericho Turnpike on 
a site landscaped and covered with 
ornamental trees. 

Alexander White, Jr., a young 
Harvard graduate, is behind the 
project to care for the old school 
house. He raised the money to 
have the building moved and re- 
paired. The building will be kept 
open with a caretaker in charge 
and fitted. with articles used by 
Whitman in his life. Copies of his 
works will be on sale in the school 
house. 


June Bug Epidemic Forecast 
By Bronx Garden Officials 


June bugs will be plentiful this 
year. After years spent as white 
grub worms crawling beneath the 
earth's surface eating the roots of 
grass, the insects are about to 
emerge in winged form, lay their 
eggs, and die. 

The recurrence this year of one 
of the periodic epidemics of June 
bugs was predicted yesterday by 
scientists of the New York Botan- 
ical Gardens. They added a warn- 
ing to florists and gardeners that 
the big brown or greenish beetles 
offer a serious threat to their 
charges. 
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Hardy Solves Hamlet Puzzle ; 
Emends ‘Eale’ to Read ‘Il 


Copyright, 1926, by The New York Times 
Co. Special Cable to THE NEW York TIMES 


LONDON, June 16.—Thomas 
Hardy sends for publication in to- 
morrow’s London Times his emen- 
dation of the puzzling line in “Ham- 
let," “The dram of eale." 

Sir—Your leading article on the 
famous passage with which Shake- 
speare's printers have tantalized the 
poet's readers for the last 300 years 
reminds me that in the 1860's I 
worked at elucidating it and marked 
in the margin of a copy I used 
my own conjectural reading. I 
give it here, since it may pass in 
the crowd of conjectures on what 
Shakespeare really did write, as 
being not much worse than the 
rest: 

The dram of ill 

Doth all the noble substance 
leaven down 

to his own scandal. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


THOMAS HARDY. 


Many editions of Shakespeare 
give the line (Hamlet, Act I, Scene 
4) as “the dram of evil.” 


Watson Lauds Camera Men 
Who Kept 4 Senators Silent 


Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, June 15— 
Senator James E. Watson, Repub- 
lican Senate leader, today paid trib- 
ute to the ingenuity of the news- 
paper photographers who filmed a 
picture of President Hoover sign- 
ing the farm relief bill surrounded 
by Senators and others. 

“Now all still for just a min- 
ute," was the order as the cam- 
eras began to click. 

"Once more," said another voice, 
and three times the group remained 
quiet and watched carefully for the 
"birdie" that the old-time photog- 
rapher told the children would come 
out of the end of the camera. 

“These kodakers are the only fel- 
lows in the world who could keep 
the mouths of four Senators shut 
for three minutes," Senator Watson 
said, speaking of himself and Sena- 
tors Capper, Ransdell and McNary, 
who were in the group. 


EXERCISES 


Everything that has been said in Chapter XI, “Тһе Feature Story,” 
applies to the box feature story. 

1. Analyze the box stories in this chaper for the three requisites of 
a feature story: unity, dominant tone, totality of effect (mood or 
atmosphere created). Sum up the effect in a single word. Is there a 
short news story among them? 

2. Cut out feature box stories and paste them in your notebook. 
How do they meet the requirements? Do they move you to smile? 
Or what bit of emotion do they arouse in you? 
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3. Make a list of observations that might result in feature box sto- 
ries. Write up one of them. 

4. Something in the live stock of your biology department should 
suggest a feature box. Write it up. 

5. It is spring. Write a box feature on the first robin you saw near 
the school. Write up another first sign of spring that you observe. 

6. Write up a first sign for each of the other seasons. 

7. The school is giving a circus. It is hoped to get some harmless 
snakes from the Museum of Natural History to advertise the circus. 
Write up a snake story playing up the jungle brought to the school 
foyer. 

8. Prepare for a box the nine games listed on the football schedule 
for the season. 

9. Write up a story of your mascot at the last game. 

10. A steeplejack comes to paint your flagpole. Make the incident 
into a box feature. 


Chepter ALITI 
THE HUMAN INTEREST INTERVIEW 


N THE human interest interview we are concerned with the person- 
ality of the speaker quite as much as with what he has to say, if 
indeed not more so. The reporter, therefore, must make the person 
interviewed live and breathe for the reader. As the name implies, the 
human interest interview is a variety of feature story in interview form. 


SOME PERSONS TO INTERVIEW 


Persons of importance; persons of influence; the first to attempt a 
thing; the first to succeed; the expert; champions; the unique; one who 
has achieved distinction in any field; anyone who can tell of the new, 
the strange, the picturesque, the unexpected. 


BEFORE THE INTERVIEW 


1. Get the history of the person to be interviewed. 

2. Get tke history of the subject on which you are going to acquire 
information. 

3. Prepare questions for the interview. They often help to recall 
what the speaker has said. 


THE INTERVIEW 


1. Note significant phrases for quotation. Direct quotation gives 
life to a narrative. 

2. Note words, phrases, or sentences peculiarly characteristic of the 
person interviewed. 

3. Note personality, mannerisms, setting. Is the place in harmony 
with the personality? In contrast? 

4. Be alive to chance hints or remarks that have news value. They 
may give a hint of news to come. 

5. If the person interviewed is inclined to drift into the picturesque 
or the colorful, let him drift up to a certain point. 

6. Be insistent but courteous. If you want an opinion get it by 
tactfully leading the conversation into suitable channels; but don’t break 


into what may prove far more picturesque and colorful to your article. 
53 
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AFTER THE INTERVIEW 


Jot down impressions at once lest any significant details be lost. 
You should have more than you can use. Make a brief review. Judge 
what was most significant, or what facts best summarize the conversa- 
tion. Put it into the lead when you begin to write. 


ORGANIZATION PLAN OF AN INTERVIEW STORY 


To the plan outlined in Chapter IX, “The Informative Interview”, 
add: 
1. Setting (to be suggested early in the article). 


In harmony with personality. 
In contrast to personality. 


2. Stage business (most effective device for injecting the personality | 
of the person interviewed into the article). 


Voice. 

Gesture. 
Movement. 
Facial expression. 


Make the character live and breathe for the reader as he did for you. 
CAUTIONS: 


1. Suit the action to the word, not the word to the action. 

2. Don't mix direct and indirect discourse in the same paragraph. 

3. Keep the person interviewed in the mind of your readers by 
referring to him. Find appropriate epithets to use as synonyms for 
his name. 

4. Don’t use said too often. Find synonyms. Where you can, 
absorb stage business into the verb. EXAMPLE: Instead of ke said in a 
decisive tone, say he cut in, 


HUMAN INTEREST INTERVIEWS 


By CHARLES MURPHY 


Ishbel MacDonald, who presided 
over the tea cups and sensitive diges- 
tions of peppery statesmen who flocked 
into 10 Downing Street when her 
father, the Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, as Prime Minister held Eng- 
land’s reins, wants to see the 
youngsters of the East Side more than 
anything else. 

So she told the Еуехікс Post just 
before she started today on a motor 
trip with her father through New 
England. 

The Woolworth Building? Of 
course. She shot up to the top of 
that amazing place within one hour 
after she set foot on American soil— 
and this her first visit here. “It was 
glorious," she said. “Unbelievable ! 
And so high." 

And there's Broadway, the subways 
(she called them tubes), the Museum, 
the old Colonial farmhouses of New 
England, Plymouth Rock, the Capitol, 
the Liberty Bell—all these things she 
is eager to see. 

But, most of all, it is the merry, 
noisy youngsters of the East Side. 

“Dirty, why, the dirtier, the better,” 
the twenty-four-year-old girl laughed. 
She talks in a rich, broad accent, with 
mellifluous “R’s.” “I saw an entire 
group of them outside when I came in, 
playing in the street. Shy and wistful, 
they seemed. Most certainly I’m go- 
ing to get acquainted with a great 
many of them before I return. 

"[ want to see how much alike they 
are to the settlement children in Lon- 
don." 

For sociology, it seems, is Miss 
MacDonald’s hobby. “In fact, a ca- 
reer," she hastened to add. She is an 
active member of the committee of a 
baby clinic in London, erected as a 
memorial to her mother, Mrs. Mar- 
garet MacDonald, who died in 1910. 

There, among the hordes of children 
of laborers from London's East Side, 
she spends the greater part of her days 
in welfare work. It is to obtain the 
American slant on eugenics that she is 
so interested in the methods of the 
Henry Street Settlement, 265 Henry 


Street, where she and her father are 
now staying as guests of Lillian 
Wald. 

"You Americans are usually so ef- 
ficient," she said, "that I am sure you 


have developed many ideas about which | 
! 


we may know nothing. I want to see 
how it is done, to meet the children 
themselves and study them. Oh, I 
wish I had more time.” 

Miss MacDonald smoothed out her 
coarse tweed skirt, distinctly and mas- 
culinely sportish, and smiled. 

"Im rather a strong-arm agent," 
she said. “Тһе doctors examine an 
under-nourished girl, say, and recom- 
mend a certain form of treatment. 
Well, it is my job to call on the 
child’s family and see that she gets it. 
Oh, yes. Sometirhes it’s very dif- 
ficult, but I find it fascinating.” 

For all her simplicity, Miss Mac- 
Donald is intensely modern. Сопве- 
quently, she is a stanch admirer of 
the American girl. 

*She seems to have acquired a free- 
dom the English girl has yet to at- 


tain, although we are slowly assimilat- | 


ing this spirit of independence," she 
declared. “І can't exactly express the 
difference between the American and 
British girl. Perhaps, aíter all, it is 
best reflected in the distinctive dress 
of Americans." 

Daring? 

She paused. “Perhaps. Yes, star- 
tling, but they are all so chic. I think 
that we'd better call it a state of 
mind." 

Admittedly a “home” girl herself, 
Miss MacDonald yet is an ardent pro- 
ponent of careers for women. Here, 
again, she applauds our own feminine 
typewriter pilots. There is a career, 
too, for women in politics, she feels. 
But most emphatically not for her. 

Naturally, one couldn't help asking 
her about marriage and whether or 
not it might interfere with her career. 

*Oh, hardly that," she answered in- 
stantly. “Back home I have many 
men friends. I can't tell what wiil 
happen over there, or over here. Be- 
sides, does it matter? 
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On Romantic Mission 


“You know, all this talk about 
women giving up marriage is jolly 
rubbish. They work, of course. But 
let the right man come along and they 
drop work in an instant. Besides, you 
must realize we have a surplus of 
women in London. ‘That is one effect 
of the war from which we haven't yet 
recovered.” 

Back of the trip of Miss Mac- 
Donald and her father into New Eng- 


their honeymoon, the graciousness of 
a certain hostess was never forgotten 
by the Prime Minister. 

It was principally to see this woman, 
now reported to be ill and eighty-two 
years of age, that Mr. MacDonald 
came here. But who she is, or where 
she lives, is the most jealously guarded 
secret in the MacDonald Scottish 
mind. 

“Of course, I know who she is,” con- 
fessed the daughter. “Father has told 


land is a story of Mr. MacDonald's 


startling career. 


Thirty years ago, 


when he and his wife came here on 


Henry Ford Off for Europe, 
Sees Big Industrial Year 


me often. But I really couldn’t tell.” 


Mr. MacDonald just smiled. 


—New York Evening Post. 


Expects to Turn Out 5,000 Cars Daily by July—Not 
Looking for Any New Fields 


Henry Ford, accompanied by Mrs. 
Ford, boarded the Majestic at mid- 
night last night for a six weeks’ trip 
to Europe, “not on business but some- 
thing I’m not sure of myself.” 

He and Mrs. Ford boarded the ship 
by the lower gangplank, used only by 
celebrities, flanked by five special 
policemen, and went directly to his 
stateroom on the port side on C deck. 
They traveled incognito as Mr. and 
Mrs. Robinson. They occupied the 
“regal suite,” originally designed for 
the Kaiser, consisting of two very 
large staterooms, a sitting room, sun 
parlor, and three large bath rooms. 
On previous occasions it had been oc- 
cupied by  Lloyd-George, Douglas 
Fairbanks and Mary Pickford, and 
Queen Marie of Roumania. 

This is Mr. Ford’s first trip to 
Europe since his famous trip on his 
peace ship Oscar II with Rosica 
Schwimmer, in 1916, to “get the boys 
out of the trenches by Christmas." 

Just before the Majestic sailed Mr. 
Ford granted what he called a snappy 
two-minute interview. 

“T am going for a short pleasure 
trip,’ he said, “to England, Scotland 
and probably Ireland. I shall return 


on the same boat about May 6 or 7. 
This will be my first trip to England 
since 1913." 

“How is the production of your new 
car going?” he was asked. 

“We are now turning out about 1,700 
cars a day," he replied. “By July 1 
we shall turn out about 5,000 a day, 
without a doubt. We expect to turn 
out by midsummer also one and a half 
Ford transport planes per week." 

"What is the outlook for the auto- 
mobile industry for the near future?" 
was the next question. 

"I am very optimistic for one of the 
greatest years in the motor industry," 
was his unqualified answer. He shook 
his head and smiled when asked 
whether he planned to enter new fields. 

“My hands are full, he said. “I 
have no plans for additional equip- 
ment for my plant or for taking over 
other motor car companies or for en- 
tering any other new fields.” | 

Edsel Ford was on the boat to bid 
his parents bon voyage and he re- 
mained with them until the last 
whistle blew. Told of the death of 
Senator Willis of Ohio, Mr. Ford ex- 
pressed regret at the news, but made 
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no comment as to how he thought it 
would affect Hoover’s candidacy. 
Other passengers on the Majestic 
were Gen. and Mrs. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, 
Mary McCormick of the Chicago 
Opera Company, Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 


eric Coudert, Jr., Count and Countess 
Anthony de  Bosdari, the former 
Josephine Fish of Chicago, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Sydney J. Colford. The 
liner carried 600 first-class passengers 
and a total of 1,280. 

—New York World. 


Girl Who ‘Shot’ Wild Beasts 


Will Aim Сат 


2, 
o 


She's Faced Elephant Herd 
in Africa, and So—or But 


—She Likes Fishing 


"Bobs" Dugmore, twenty-two, pre- 
fers fishing to dancing or the theatre, 
and admitted yesterday she was look- 
ing forward to a summer of camera 
"shooting" in the Rockies. 

“Bobs” Dugmore is Henrietta, the 
daughter of Major A. Radclyffe Dug- 
more, British wild animal photogra- 
pher, who has brought his daughter to 
see the America she has not visited 
since she was six. Their present plans 
are to return to England in the near 
future and return for comparatively 
tame photography in the mountains. 

“Т ran into an elephant herd once 
when we had only a revolver. I was 
just fourteen then, Miss Dugmore 
said, half in explanation of her prefer- 
ence for fishing. “It was really quite 
exciting. If we turned back they 
might come on us, and if we went 
ahead they might have trod on us. We 
couldn't seem to do anything about it. 
Fortunately nothing happened." 

Miss Dugmore has been at ten 
yards’ distance from African wild ani- 
mals when her father tried to catch 
them with a "becoming expression." 
He does not believe in shooting the 
animals unless absolutely necessary, 
because camera shooting is better 
“sport. 

Asked if she had been afraid, she 
said, “Oh, animals are so much more 
beautiful alive.” 

Miss Dugmore’s adventures іп 
Africa were in the Kenya Colony, 


erain Rockies 


Southeast Africa. She is crusading 
with her father for the preservation 
of the rhinoceros, lion, buffalo and all 
other wild animals that are being deci- 
mated in the advance of civilization. 
If they can't save them they can at 
least have a photographic record of 
animals that are rapidly becoming very 
rare or extinct, Major Dugmore said. 
"Bobs" Dugmore has not caught up 
with the adventures of her father yet, 
because she has not been "fanned by 
an elephant's ears for fifteen minutes." 
—New York World. 


“The American girls are too frivol- 
ous. They do not even consider poli- 
tics seriously." This is the severe 
criticism of American girls offered 
by young Shabs Michelev Namiot, a 
former officer in the white army of 
Russia, and at present a student in 
the medical school of the University 
of Louisville. 

“The girls of Russia—are they very 
beautiful ; and are the New York girls 
prettier than Kentucky girls?" Mr. 
Namiot was asked. 

“Oh, they're about the same every- 
where. "There's not much difference 
in them," was the callous reply. 

Shabs Michelev Namiot of Odessa, 
Russia, entered the junior class of 
the medical school of the University 
of Louisville in September. When 
Mr. Namiot's credits from the Im- 
perial Novorossiysky University of 
Odessa (hereinafter referred to as the 
"University at Odessa," and no won- 
der) were sent to Washington for 
evaluation, John J. Tigert, then com- 
missioner of the bureau of education, 
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wrote, personally, to Dr. Kornhauser, 
dean of the medical school, praising 
Mr. Namiot’s records and recom- 
mended that he be accepted by the 
Louisville Medical School. 

The red army in 1920 began its 
occupation of Southern Russia. Mr. 
Namiot, young medical student, was 
mobilized into the white army. Не 
had complete medical charge of a 
regiment. Russia was completely oc- 
cupied by the red army in 1922. The 
white army officer went abroad. He 
served on the medical staff of a hos- 
pital for a year. He came to the 
United States. He worked in a New 
York hospital. Later he accepted a 
position in a private laboratory as a 
biochemist and clinical pathologist. 
September, 1928, he came to Louis- 
ville and entered the medical school— 
which brings Mr. Namiot’s history up 
to date. 

When asked if it would be impos- 
sible for him to return to his univer- 
sity in Odessa and complete his course, 
Mr. Namiot said: “No, but it would 
probably take a long time for my ap- 
plication to be accepted, as the appli- 
cation of the proletariat would be ac- 
cepted first. The university is now 
controlled by the Bolsheviki organi- 
zation and the fact that my family 
was comparatively wealthy and of the 
better class, would not be in my favor. 
And, too, my connection with the 
white army would make it—well, 
awkward.” 

Mr. Namiot is impressed with the 
high standards of living in America. 
He likes Louisville. He came from 
New York to study medicine at the 
Louisville Medical School. He has 
only praise for his surroundings and 
his work. He was surprised at the 
small percentage of women medical 
students here. He said that in his 
classes in the medical school of the 
university at Odessa at least one-fifth 
of the students were women. 

When speaking of the revolution 
and its disastrous effect on his fam- 
ilys fortune and his plans, he evi- 
denced по bitterness. Revolution, 
voluntary exile from family and home- 
land and loss of fortune have left no 
visible marks on Mr. Namiot's counte- 
nance. He seems cheerful and happy. 


—Louisville Courier Journal. 


Richard Washburn Child, one-time 
Ambassador to Italy and personal 
friend of Benito Mussolini, arrived in 
San Francisco yesterday with many 
ideas about Fascism and Mussolini, 
to be the subject of lectures he will 
deliver here and in Oakland, and a 
single thought about prohibition in 
this country. 

“Historically speaking," he said, 
“prohibition is a quite new experi- 
ment in democracy. It is an attempt 
to issue not a law but a command- 
ment.” 

Further than that the former Am- 
bassador, who has lived many years 
in European countries, where prohi- 
bition is unknown to democracies or 
monarchies, would not commit himself. 
Of Mussolini’s experiment in Fascism 
in Italy he said: 

“In Italy the world is witnessing 
a transition of democracy from old 
to new forms. Mussolini is building 
there a new democracy, a new state, 
in which all the categories of life, 
capital, labor, religion, are герге- 
sented in the government on a non- 
territorial basis. His aim in effect is 
to achieve the end to which demo- 
cratic governments all over the world 
are striving, a government based on 
the form of American corporation 
management in which the business of 
the country is run by representatives 
of every class of the people, not by 
politicians. 


OPPOSITE OF SOVIETISM 


“Fascism is sometimes compared to 
sovietism. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. Sovietism is directed 
toward a representation which aims at 
the destruction of capital and labor 
and religion. Fascism directs its ma- 
chinery of government to the preser- 
vation of capital, labor and religion. 

“The feeling toward America and 
Americans in Italy is warmer than 
that felt in any other country in 
Europe. The resentment caused by the 
immigration law of 1923 has com- 
pletely died away. Mussolini and 
Fascism and all Italy see in modern 
American civilization the model on 
which Italy’s future will be built. 
They have discovered in America the 
first democracy in history to under- 
take enormous commercial enterprises 
without Government aid or interven- 
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tion. The fact amazes them that 62 
per cent of the American people do 
no work, being either supported by 
others or by income from investments. 
That is a fact that also escapes the 
attention of Americans.” 


MARRIED IN 1927 
Mr. and Mrs. Child are guests at 
the Mark Hopkins Hotel. They are 
still almost in the honeymoon stage, 
having been married in 1927, 


Child, who is famous not only as 
a diplomat and lawyer, but as an 
author and essayist, is scheduled to 
deliver two lectures on Mussolini in 
the bay district. He will speak in 
the Oakland Auditorium tonight and 
in the Scottish Rite Hall here tomor- 
row night. He will be introduced to 
his Scottish Rite Hall audience by 
former United States Senator James 
D. Phelan. 

—San Francisco Chronicle. 


EXERCISES 


1. In the interviews in this chapter how is personality revealed 
through stage business? Is the setting suggested in harmony or in 
contrast with the person interviewed? List all the phrases that make 
the person seem alive. Formulate the questions you think the reporter 
put to the person interviewed to get the interview. What evidences of 
economy in writing do you find? Sum up the personality of the person 
interviewed in a well-written sentence. 

2. Clip a human interest interview from the morning paper and 
paste it into your notebook for analysis. In a single sentence sum up 
the personality of the person interviewed as you caught it from the re- 
port. Underline passages that indicate stage business. List all verbs. 
Underline twice references to the speaker. Do you find all the elements 
for a good human interest interview? Show by marginal notes. What 
epithets are used for the speaker’s name? How soon did you get the 
setting of the interview? What was the occasion of the interview? 

3. Cite examples of persons you know who would qualify under each 
group of “Some Persons to Interview,” on page 93. 

4. Here is a test for your powers of observation. A good reporter, 
like the scientist, must be a keen observer. List the objects on your 
block that you would paint if you wanted to present a picture of your 
block. Do you know what gives your block its personality? Can you 
tell now? As you walk home this afternoon, take out your list and 
note what you have missed. 

5. Find a passage containing dialogue in any good work of fiction. 
Copy the stage business accompanying the dialogue until you have writ- 
ten twenty-five consecutive passages. Note how it reveals the per- 
sonality of the speakers. 
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6. Interview the leader of your school honor society. Choose your 
own subject. Bring out the characteristics that helped to make him 
leader of the society. 

7. Interview a member of the faculty on a hobby. Let the subject 
be “When a Teacher Is Not a Teacher.” 

8. Interview a foreign-born student on experiences in the old country. 

9. Think of the various persons you know who would be interesting 
personalities for interviews. 


Chapter XIV 
HOW BACKGROUND MAY BE PUT TO USE 


GOOD journalist must have a rich background. To acquire this 

background he should read a great deal—the classics, history, 
economics, literature. If he reads nothing but modern literature, he 
can have no standard by which to judge the best in modern literature. 
The most successful modern writers have a background themselves. 
Scorn of the classics—and the classical is merely what has endured in 
literature—is really out of place in these days when the student of 
Greek mythology is hired to write the sales advertisements for rubber 
tires and lead pencils and chocolate candy; and when the classic phrase, 
such as Shelley's If Winter Comes or Shakespeare's Told by an Idiot 
helps to make a best seller. 

No high school student can afford to deprive himself of his great 
heritage, the literature of the language that he speaks. He should feel 
at home with the immortal characters that are part of the English lan- 
guage. He will find them thrilling, too. 

The journalist wil learn that a rich background touches his daily 
experiences with color and enables him to get the point of many an 
allusion. It helps him to see analogies and make apt allusions of his 
own. This ability goes into the making of vivid writing. 

Many a headline—indeed, many a whole feature story—owes its 
lightness and grace, or its punch, to the cleverness of the writer in draw- 
ing upon literary, classic, mythological, historical, or Biblical sources. 
Thus he gives a certain quality to his story that touches a responsive 
chord in the reader who likes to see what has been known the world 
over brought down into the news of the hour. 

In the following illustrations from articles or headlines clipped from 
daily papers, note how the journalist drew on his classical background. 
Would something not be lost if he could not have done this? 


Knowledge Is Power 
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This Modern Achilles 
Wins $500 for Cut Heel 


The “Heel of Achilles” is just as 
vulnerable to-day as in the days of 
Helen of Troy. 

A jury in United States District 
Court yesterday listened to the tale 
of the modern Achilles, whose full 
name is Achilles Series, and whose oc- 
cupation is ship steward. 

—New York World. 


CROW KILLERS BAG 100; 
200,000 CAW DERISION 


Jersey Bird Hunt Makes Only 
Slight Dent in Feathered 
Corn Foragers 
YORKTOWN, N. J., Feb. 18— 


Salem County’s harassed crow colony 
has taken its cue from a famous feath- 
ered kinsman, Poe’s immortal raven, 
and is cawing a somewhat derisive 
“Nevermore” at the embattled—and 
embittered—farmers of the vicinity. 
—New York World. 


‘MARY AND LAMB’ 
SCHOOL TO OPEN 


Class of 16 to Attend Under 
Ford Management 


SUDBURY Mass., Jan. 14 (A. P.). 
—Could time turn backward іп its 
course and Mary Sawyer and her little 
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lamb of poetic fame return to the 
scene, they would discover a new 
locale for their gambolings. 

The schoolhouse where Mary and 
the lamb made children laugh and play 
is soon to come into its own. It will 
emerge from more than seventy years’ 
ignominious existence as a barn, when 
next Monday children’s voices and the 
drone of an instructor again will re- 
verberate within its walls. 


—New York Sun. 


Gentleman Knows What 
Old Man Paris Felt Like 


Above you can gaze upon a man 
who knows what Paris felt like when 
he was trying to pick the right lady 
for the apple. But this man is trying 
to decide whether to put $10 for the 
Dollars and Sense dance—and the 
American Society for the Control of 
Cancer—into the hand of the brunette, 
Natalie Browning, or to buy his ticket 
from the blonde, Winifred Barry. He 
is Acting Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue William Duggan. 


—New York Sun. 


THE GHOST AT THE BANQUET 


The debenture plan seems scheduled 
to play the róle of Banquo's ghost in 
the farm-relief drama now being pre- 
sented in Washington. Its ghostly 
appearance in the House was fleeting, 
but it still lingers in the Senate, and 
to the Administration forces there it 
is a most unwelcome visitor. From 
present indications it is soon to van- 
ish from the Senate, but only for a 
brief season. When the tariff feast 
is spread the ghost is almost sure to 
bob up again, and this time it will not 
be so easily laid. 

—New York World. 
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Haddon Hall to Be Occupied After 200 Years 
By Duke Restoring Home of Dorothy Vernon 


LONDON, March 12.— Haddon 
Hall, the famous Derbyshire mansion 
of the Duke of Rutland, will be oc- 
cupied in April for the first time in 
200 years. After an extensive restor- 
ation the Duke of Rutland will take 
up his residence there. 

It was from Haddon Hall that 
Dorothy Vernon, heiress of the estate, 
who died in 1584, is supposed to have 
eloped with Sir John Manners during 
a ball. 


Haddon Hall is regarded as an ideal 
example of the old English baronial 
mansion. It has been vacant for many 
years and has been much visited by 
tourists or students interested in this 
type of architecture. The mansion is 
situated on a slope rising from the 
River Wye, in the hilly district in the 
northwest of Derbyshire, known as 
the Derbyshire Peak. 

The present structure represents the 
growth through accretion by addition 
and remodeling through several cen- 
turies. The northeast tower and part 
of the chapel are ascribed to the late 
Norman period; the banqueting hall 
and adjoining sections are from the 
fourteenth century. 

During the following century the 


eastern range of buildings was erected. 
In the sixteenth century the south 
façade and terraced gardens were 
added. Two courtyards are enclosed 
in the buildings. 

Some of the features of the interior 
are the banqueting hall, with a dais 
and a minstrel’s gallery; a 100-foot- 
long ballroom of oak wainscoting and 
floor. In the state bedroom are a 
bed, dressing table and looking-glass 
which are said to have been used by 
Queen Elizabeth. 

The oldest part of the building con- 
tains the archers’ room and also the 
Eagles Tower, which commands a view 
of the surrounding countryside. 

The castle originally belonged to the 
Avenel family, but in the twelfth cen- 
tury came into possession of the Ver- 
non family, which held it for 400 
years. The Rutland family, the pres- 
ent owners, obtained possession when 
Sir John Manners, son of the Earl of 
Rutland, eloped with Dorothy Vernon 
in the sixteenth century. 

Visitors to the old mansion are 
taken down a flight of steps from an 
ante-room which legend says were 
used by the fair Dorothy when she 
left to keep her tryst. 

—New York Times. 


Perpetual Buried Treasure Hunt 
Vexes Owner of Home Built in 1771 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 19 (A. P.).— 
Life in a house two centuries and a 
quarter old, with an iron chest full 
of gold popularly believed to be buried 
on the premises, is not all romance— 
in fact, it is downright annoying. 

Miss Janet Ball lives in such a 
house on the outskirts of Baltimore. 
In 1771 an ancestor fitted together its 
hewn oak beams and raised its brick 
walls. In the eighteenth century for 
two generations it passed from control 
of her family, and Jean Champlaigne, 
French Royalist, merchant prince and 
| refugee, inhabited it—and planted 
both the gold and the annoyance. 


Legend says that when he learned 
his fleet had been swept from the seas 
by privateers he rushed into the snow 
and buried $50,000 in gold, the re- 
mains of his fortune, in an iron chest. 
Negro laborers, gypsies, “sorcerers” 
and prowlers in general have never 
given up hope of finding it; and that 
is the annoyance. 

Miss Ball is called by police on an 
average of once a month “to bail out 
colored folk just arrested for digging 
up our front yard. We always do, of 
course, because the Negroes, having 
grown up in the traditions of the es- 
tate, are subject to temptation that is 
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too great for them.” Some one is dig- 
ging about the place most of the time, 
with and without permission. 

The old homestead was built by 
Robert Teale on a grant of 10,000 
acres given Edwin Dorsey in 1650 by 
Lord Cromwell. Champlaigne bought 
it in 1800 when he fled the guillotine. 

—Associated Press. 
—New York World. 


AIR PIRATES TO WALK THE PLANK 
—New York World. 


THE RETURN OF DON QUIXOTE 


Tilting his tried and true lance at 
“the interests,” who are now embod- 
ied in the Transit Commission, Mr. 
Hylan yesterday morning invaded 
their domain and impetuously charged 
the citadel of intrenched privilege, 
shouting furiously for the 5-cent fare 
as his good nag bore him along. Quite 
boldly did he brush aside the rules of 
orderly judicial procedure, by which 
the enemy had hedged themselves 
about, and was down upon them at 
full tilt before they had even sensed 
the impending attack. 

—New York World. 


Morpheus Versus Mars 

A Paris dispatch to the Times an- 
nounces the invention by a German 
chemist of a gas which will put a 
whole army to sleep for four hours. 
This would be a gentle weapon. Used 
at the Marne, the Germans would 
have been carried back to Paris in 
those famous taxicabs and locked up 
for the duration of the war. Old sol- 
diers would boast, not that they had 
been shot three times at Verdun, but 
that they had stayed awake three 
hours. 

This conscription of Morpheus 
would make war less hideous, but 
would it not make it more frequent? 
When Johnny came marching home 


after being revived he would have no 
grim memories of the battlefield. A 
little folding of the hands to sleep is 
not appalling. The difficulty of the 
victor might be in awakening at the 
end of four hours men who wanted 
an eight-hour snooze. 

—New York Sun. 


Rather Be Cool Than Be President 
That considerations of political ex- 
pediency have entered into the Presi- 
dent’s choice of his latest Summer 
home, as some of our hasty contempo- 
raries assume, would not be borne out 
by the record of previous Presidential 
Summer tenancies. Mr. Coolidge 
spent a Summer in Plymouth, Vt., and 
this did not prevent the appearance, 
though temporary, of an anti-Coolidge 
candidate in the Republican Sena- 
torial primaries. He spent a Summer 
at Swampscott, and Senator Butler 
was defeated. He spent a Summer in 
the Adirondacks, and Al Smith’s for- 
tunes have prospered. Thus the choice 
of the Black Hills reflects credit on 
the President and on the people of 
South Dakota who extended the invi- 
tation. South Dakota invited Mr. 
Coolidge with every intention to treat 
him handsomely as a man and wreck 
him as President. And the President 
has accepted the invitation in the full 
knowledge, as the cited precedents 
have shown, that he will probably 
leave South Dakota sentiment a bit 

more hostile than he finds it. 
—New York Times. 


“Boys and girls in America are be- 
ing forced to follow the Pied Pipers 
of hunger and greed into the caves of 
industry,” said Dr. William J. Bogan, 
superintendent of schools for Chicago, 
in an address last night at the annual 
banquet of the American Vocational 
Association at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel. 


—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


EXERCISES 
1. Supply details to bring out the point of each mythological, lit- 


erary, or historical reference in this chapter. 


Recall works of fiction 


that use the buried treasure theme to develop plot. 
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What is the significance of the references to John the Baptist and 
Ruth, Article 1, page 51? 

Who is Arnold Bennett, page 60? 

What is the exact quotation from Emerson suggested in ‘Charley 
Chaplin Is Funny,” page 78? 

Who is Dr. Samuel Johnson, referred to in the Oxford Dictionary 
story, page 81? 

What box stories, pages 89, 90, 91, have literary value? Why? 
What is the St. Swithin legend, page 89? 

2. List as many advertisements as you can find that have gone to 
Greek mythology for advertising material. ExAMPLE: Ajax rubber, «бда, 
Venus pencils, etc. Go through а magazine that advertises extensively. 
Note billboards, advertisements in subway, elevated, street cars. 

3. What traces of historical, classical, Biblical, or literary knowledge 
can you find in any of today’s papers? Bring marked clippings to class 
tomorrow. 

4. Characterize all the members of any athletic team by appropriate 
epithets based on your knowledge of mythology. Exampte: Bill Jones 
on the track team—modern Mercury. 

5. Characterize a student devoted to any activity in the same way. 
ExAMPLE: Jones (carrying his tray in the lunch room to a fellow stu- 
dent who is saving a place for him)—young Hebe. 

6. Take a story from a past issue of your school paper and tell it 
in the style of the Bible. 

7. Tell the story of an honor society installation after the manner 
of Chaucer. (You will find examples of Chaucer's writing in any good 
history of English literature.) Let the members be damsels and knights. 

8. Using the style of Padraic Colum's translation of the Odyssey, 
write up an account of a race. 

Note.—In this connection it is interesting to issue a paper in old 
English style, all facts to be presented as of early England; or the staff 
may work out another variation by calling upon classic figures for help in 
issuing a paper. Let each one report an article in his own style; for 
instance, Cicero might report a speech or address given in the assembly 
forum; Pepys might report the events of the day; Oliver Goldsmith 
might write up an interview with a woman faculty member. 


Chapter XV 
THE PERSONALITY SKETCH 


HE personality sketch is usually a combination of the feature story, 

the interview, and the biography. The types listed under “Some 
Persons to Interview” in the chapter “The Human Interest Interview” 
are also personality material. 

The personality story usually comes out after a person has dis- 
tinguished himself in some way. With the first news of the achievement, 
interest in the doer is born. What manner of man is this to have done 
thus and so? After Lindbergh’s breath-taking flight across the Atlantic, 
everybody wanted to see Lindbergh—to hear about him, his habits, his 
tastes, his interests, his education, the qualities that made him dare. 

Though closely related to the human interest interview, the per- 
sonality story may be wider in scope. It may give a full-length portrait, 
reduced to the thumb-nail compass of a column; or it may play up one 
feature of the person’s life to account for the achievement. Success 
stories do the latter. In any event, high lights are selected and com- 
bined to make the person lifelike. The personality sketch is really 
characterization, and the method is the dramatist’s method. 


BEFORE WRITING 


Interview the person. 

Gather anecdotes or other biographical material from friends and 
associates. 

Note what explains his success. 

Note what is unexpected or incongruous in tastes, character, etc. 


TO WRITE THE SKETCH 
Follow directions given for the human interest interview and the 
feature story. 
Use a combination dramatic (conversation) and narrative style. 
Study the illustrations in this chapter and imitate one. 
CAUTIONS: 
Don’t comment. 
Show personality through 
1. What the person does. 


2. What others say of him. 
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The grin of “Jack” Lorch spread 
slowly, until it reached almost from 
ear to ear. 

The hands of John Lorch sought 
his pockets. The feet of John Lorch 
started to take him, at a collegiate 
amble, slowly across the campus of 
Columbia University. 

Meanwhile, the voice of John Lorch 
—a pleasant, youthful tone—was ex- 
plaining: 

“Tt doesn’t amount to a thing. I 
have a lot of friends. They just put 
down my name because they couldn't 
think of anyone else right off-hand.” 

For young Mr. Lorch was trying to 
explain away the fact that his class- 
mates—the seniors of Columbia Col- 
lege—voted him the one among them 
most likely to succeed, and most popu- 
lar and several other things, begin- 
ning in most and all very compli- 
mentary. 


Modest About His Grades 

Every once in a while he would stop 
to exchange greetings with a class- 
mate, one of the voters. Once one 
of them asked him: 

"What are you doing? Telling this 
fellow the secret of success?” 

But Mr. Lorch wasn't doing that. 
He was explaining that his grades 
aren't very good; that he wants to 
study law, and then, perhaps, take up 
international banking; that he is 
working his way through college by 
waiting in a restaurant, tutoring and 
taking charge of a club for young 
boys, and other things that he, oblig- 
ingly, thought would interest an Ever- 
NING Post reporter who had come to 
interview him regarding his election 
by his classmates. 

Mr. Lorch has a formidable list of 
collegiate titles after his name, which, 
perhaps, is a better reason for his 
nomination as the student most likely 
to succeed than the one he gave. 

He is a former president of the 
sophomore class, former chairman of 
the junior week committee, chairman 
of the student council, captain of the 
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baseball team and captain of the 


basketball team. 


Neither Smokes Nor Drinks 


He was caught on the fly, so to 
speak, as he walked from Professor 
John Erskine’s class in English to a 
class in sociology on the other side 
of the campus, which gave him time 
to explain all this. 

“T want to study law at Columbia,” 
he started out. “But I may not prac- 
tice. I think I would like to find an 
opening in international banking. 

“No. I don’t study as hard as I 
should. I do too many things outside 
of the classroom. English and finance 
are my favorite subjects. 

“No, I don’t smoke or drink. But 
I don’t disapprove of it. And I don’t 
see why women shouldn’t smoke, if 
they want to.” 

His yellow slicker rasped the ground 
a little defiantly. 

"Im working my way through col- 
lege. I waited on tables in a restau- 
rant near here for the first year. Then 
I tutored—only in grammar school 
subjects. For the last year and a 
half Ive been running the Compan- 
ionship Club—taking kids on hikes, 
and games." 

Mr. Lorch, five feet eight, blond 
and stocky, is the son of a family 
in Cornwall-on- Hudson. His father 
runs a trucking business there. 

“But really, there's nothing to it,” 
he insisted. 

Then he ducked into the sociology 
class. 

—New York Evening Post. 


II 


* By Leon Kalman 


"Randy" Phillips! teeth bit viciously 
into a cheese sandwich. “Randy” 
Phillips’ arm entwined itself about the 
back of his chair. “Randy” Phillips’ 
eyes gazed about helplessly. 

He was trapped. From one side 
came the encouraging shouts of his 
eager admirers ; from the other a bom- 
bardment of questions by a Cherry 
Tree reporter. 
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Therefore “Randy” Phillips’ voice 
began to explain: 

“Tt wasn’t anything at all. I have 
many friends. They merely put my 
name down because they couldn’t think 
of anyone else.” 

For “Randy” was trying to apolo- 
gize for the fact that he had been 
elected president of George Washing- 
ton’s senior class. From time to time 
he exchanged greetings with passing 
friends, voters. One of them asked 
him: 

“Ready for the eco. exam?” 

“Not yet. As soon as I get rid of 
this fellow ГИ do some cramming,” 
was the cheery response. 

At this point Phillips stated that he 
is far from being a brilliant scholar ; 
that he expects to enter Columbia 
University in September; and that he 
wants to be a journalist. 

“Randy” has an enviable list of titles 
after his name which perhaps give 
proof of his popularity. 

He is a member of the Executive 
Council, the Arista, the Delta Society, 
the Hatchet Board, the track team, 
and he was a member of the Legisla- 
tive Board. Several terms ago he was 
an associate editor of the Lantern. He 
is now editor-in-chief. In addition 
he fills the position of George Wash- 
ington’s correspondent to the Evening 
World. 

He was caught in a secluded corner 
of the lunch room. Thus it was that 
between his mouthfuls he found time 
to answer questions. 

“No, I don't study too hard," he 
continued. “My outside interests take 
much time. English and drawing are 
my favorite subjects. I'm taking light 
and shade drawing now and I am 
finding it quite interesting. I've illus- 
trated a few stories that I’ve written 
for the Lantern and the Reveille." 

Phillips explained that the Reveille 
is a magazine published by the Peeks- 


five years before his advent to George 
Washington. During this time he 
served as literary and sports editor 
on the magazine staff. 

“Randy” Phillips is so much inter- 
ested in journalism that he even 
worked as office boy for the New 
York Times during one of his summer 
| vacations. 


kill Military Academy where he spent | 


“But, really, there’s nothing to it. 
I was just lucky,” he insisted. 

Then he buried his head in an eco- 
nomics book and refused to utter 
another word. 

—Cherry Tree. 


III 


By Evelyn Love Cooper 


Louise  Bossak's talented hands 
played absently with a compass. 
Louise Bossak’s face showed that she 
was deep in thought—for a Cherry 
Tree reporter was asking her how she 
had come to belong to the new class 
which meets Saturdays at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 

"Well, began Miss Bossak, “there 
were about one thousand of us who 
tried out; however, only ten were 
chosen from among all students in 
major art classes who were specially 
recommended by the heads of the art 
departments throughout the city." 
Miss Bossak smiled—and she has a 
very charming smile. 

When asked what the purpose of 
this class was, Miss Bossak replied 
that it was to have students make 
use of the Museum as an inspiration 
in connection with any phase of art— 
costume design, book binding, textile 
designing, wood cuts and lettering and 
design. 

The interviewed chuckled amusedly 
as she recalled her experiences in the 
Museum, last Saturday, the first time 
the class met. She got lost among 
the villages of the Navajo Indians and 
it took seven guards to direct her back 
to the main entrance. 

"Ever since I was a tot," continued 
Miss Bossak, “I have loved art. When 
I was in kindergarten we made brush 
holders апі  stenciled them. Му 
mother still has mine." 

Miss Bossak modestly admitted that 
in February, 1926, she had won an 
Alexander medal. This is offered by 
the School Art League to the best 
draftsman in every school. 

This young art student is concerned 
mainly with lettering and design. Her 
present problem in the Museum class 
is a design for a Christmas card in 
linoleum. When she is graduated in 
June, she expects to attend Parson's 
New York School of Fine and Applied 
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Arts where she will specialize in 
graphic arts. Last week she was 
chosen as the new art-editor-in-chief 
of the Lantern. 

—Cherry Tree. 


Official “worm contractor” for 
Columbia University for four years, 
Richard Rowden '27, student from 
Keansburg, N. J., claims the world's 
championship for worm digging. 

"My record is 1,000 in two hours, 
and I defy any one to beat it,’ he 
challenges. 

Rowden digs worms to sell Colum- 
bia students for dissecting purposes. 
He gets 20 cents a dozen. 

“Tt’s nothing for one class alone to 
buy $14 worth,” he says, adding, “and 
that’s the kind of an order I like to 
get.” 

He digs them in South Field after a 
rain and usually at night. With slicker, 
lantern, trowel and can, he digs for 
hours, often to the amusement of 
dormitory men, who throw tennis 
balls and other missiles from the win- 
dows at him. 

“T get some good tennis balls that 
way and I don’t mind the kidding a 
bit: my worms helo me pay my way 
through college.” 

Rowden’s job keeps him pretty 
much on the alert at all times. He has 
to make a daily tour of students to 
take orders and then he has to work 
fast to get the worms to fill the orders. 

“T usually go out alone, but some- 
times some of my friends go along 
with me. I know about the best 
places to get them—right now it's over 
by the chapel—and it's the big night 
crawlers I look for. Sometimes 
they're from six to ten inches long," 
he says. 

“T thought up the idea when I first 
came to college. We used to have to 
dig our own worms for laboratory 
work in those days and I saw that 
some of the fellows didn't like to do 
it. I decided to dig a few extra ones 
and sell them. he idea went fine. 
Soon nobody was digging them, buy- 
ing them from me instead, and the 
business steadily grew until now I 
guess I am the only official college 
worm digger in the world. 

*At 20 cents a dozen the students 
find them cheap, and as I am perfectly 
satished I guess Ill continue until 


my college days are over. I suppose 
some one else will take up the work 
then. 

"Practice makes perfect in worm 
digging, the same as in anything else. 
When I first started I did well, but 
now it is no effort at all for me to 
fill a pail. It's all in knowing where 
the most fertile field is and the best 
kind of weather to work in. 

"I guess I have 150 customers in all. 
When they begin cutting the worms 
up to study them and make mistakes 
that's when my business goes big. The 
more they have to cut up the more 
they have to buy. 

"If everything goes all right I ex- 
pect to contract with one or two other 
colleges on the worm proposition. 
Certain students are willing to pay 
good money for a steady supply, and I 
know where I can get plenty on South 
Field over near the chapel.” 

—New York Evening World. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 9(A.P.). 
—Greeting the loss of both his hands 
as a "challenge" instead of a misfor- 
tune, 14-year-old Vincent De Blasio 
today is the proud possessor of the 
Philadelphia boy award, given annu- 
ally to the boy who has shown the 
greatest earnestness and courage in 
overcoming obstacles. 

Vincent lost his hands four years 
ago while dangling over a railroad 
bridge a wet rope attached to a stick 
that came in contact with a heavily 
charged electric wire. His hands were 
so badly burned that they had to be 
amputated above the wrists. 

In presenting to Vincent the gold 
medal symbolic of the award, Mayor 
Kendrick told how the lad had over- 
come his handicap. 

“Vincent is a courageous boy, who 
can see the sun shining behind the 
clouds that surround him," said the 
Mayor. “He is a boy whose character 
and courage are a good thing for oth- 
ers to pattern after. He is a boy to 
go ahead without complaining, to take 
his place in life shoulder to shoulder 
with those more fortunate persons who 
have no physical handicap.” 

Young De Blasic’s achievements 
were known to his teachers, but were 
not generally known until he sub- 
mitted to the Boy Hobby Fair, a fea- 
ture of boy week, a sturdy little 
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tabouret which he had carved out of | 
wood. Investigation revealed that he 

could write plainly, holding a pen be- 

tween the stumps of his arms; he could 

work with tools in wood carving, and 

he spent his spare time as a clerk 

and messenger boy. 

Vincent is the youngest of the nine 
children of Mr. and Mrs. Pasquale 
De Blasio. · His ambition is to be- 
come a lawyer, and his friends and 
teachers believe this ambition will be 
realized, 

—Associated Press. 


New Haven, Conn, Jan. 14.—Paul 
Mellon, son of Andrew W. Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury, was being 
congratulated to-day on his election 
yesterday as vice-chairman of the 
Yale Daily News editorial board. 
Robert Patterson, Jr., of Dayton, 
whose father is a manufacturer, was 
chosen as assistant business manager 
of the publication. 

Young Mellon and Patterson are 
assured the posts of editor-in-chief 
and business manager of the Yale 
News another year as a result of their 
election, it was pointed out. 

Young Mellon has been prominent 
in undergraduate literary work at 
Yale. He won a prize for an English 
essay in his first year. Some of his 
poems were published by the literary 
magazine, earning him the distinction 
of being one of the first members of 
his class to have anything printed by 
the publication. He was chosen by 
the Chi Psi junior fraternity in the 
fall elections. Before entering Yale, 
Mellon was an editor of Choate School 
News and of the literary magazine at 
that institution. 

—New York Sun. 


By W. A. S. Douglas 
London Bureau of the Sun 


London, Dec. 11 (Special Cable)— 
Five hundred London policemen, fac- 
ing each other in serried ranks two 
feet apart, tonight formed a lane in 
Victoria Station along which hurried 
a tired-looking, middle-aged man in a 
derby hat and heavy ulster and with 
a silk muffler twisted tight around his 
throat. 


His right fist grasped a malacca | 


cane which he raised to his hat brim 


in mechanical fashion as thousands 
massed behind the police lines saluted 
Great Britain’s next King. He looked 
neither to the right nor left until he 
sat down in an automobile which 
awaited him at the end of the police 
line. 

Then, and only then, the Prince of 
Wales seemed to realize that some- 
thing more was expected of him by 
the people. 


Prince Is Changed 


He leaned forward and under the 
lights one realized the change that 
had come upon him. No longer did he 
typify the gay, care-free youth that 
his father’s subjects and the rest of 
the world had come to regard him. 
His face was haggard with something 
more than the strain of a fourteen-day 
journey over land and water, a dash 
on a battleship that burned out its 
boilers to get him to his father’s 
bedside before the end, and behind 
railroad engines supplied to the order 
of the rulers of two friendly nations 
with 1,000 miles of track cleared for 
his speedy passing. 

Deep rings were under his eyes and 
his face was drawn under the tan he 
had picked up in the African jungle. 
It was something more than just sor- 
row that had been imprinted on the 
face of this 35-year-old man. 


Burden Awaited 


One had only to look to realize that | 
he has already set his shoulders to 
carry the burden of Kingship and 
found it most uncomfortably heavy. 
He seemed to shake himself back to 
things as he sat there in the car for a 
moment and off came his hat in salute 
to the thousands grouped around. 

Several started to cheer, but the 
effect was as though the applause had 
been begun just before a diva’s last 
note. There came an order to hush 
from a thousand throats which sounded 
like a roll of thunder and drowned 
the cheer and England’s next King 
drove off in silence. 

He had been met at the station by 
his brother, the Duke of York, and had 
come up from Folkestone with Prime 
Minister Baldwin, proof enough in the 
latter’s gesture that the expected end 
is near. 
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5,000 In Streets 


The prince and his attendants 
swirled through the heavy winter fog 
over the half-mile route to Bucking- 
ham Palace. Неге, thick along all 
the approaches and packed densely 
about the gates, were at least 5,000 
people. 

The crash of Grenadier Guards- 
men’s rifle butts on the concrete pave- 
ment gave the waiting throng a signal 
that the prince was arriving. Police 
lines around the, railings cracked like 
pieces of thread before the rush of 
the throng, but the gate entrance re- 
mained clear. 

The two automobiles swept into the 
courtyard, curved inward and passed 
through what is known as the “Garden 
Gate,” used exclusively by members of 
the royal family. The heavy doors of 
the latter had been thrown open to 
admit passage and clanged together 
again on the wheels of the last car. 
The crowd, momentarily stirred during 
its dash to the railings, remained per- 
fectly silent. 


Believed Unconscious 


A few moments later it was an- 
nounced the prince woull not see the 
King tonight. According to an ac- 
credited Fleet street rumor the latter 
has been unconscious since early after- 
noon. Later press services stated the 
prince saw the King and was recog- 
nized by him. 

The prince went direct to the 
Queen’s apartments in the palace, 
where he learned the exact status of 
his father’s ailment. The news un- 
doubtedly has added to the burden 
which has changed him mightily with- 
in the last two weeks. 

An hour after his arrival at the 
palace he drove to his own quarters 
at York House. 

—Baltimore Sun. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 9.—It was just 
16 summers ago when a red-faced, 
awkward young giant came out of the 
Nebraska corn fields to pitch for Red 
Cloud. He won 11 and lost 15 that 
summer—nothing to bring a big league 
scout that far west. Three years later 
he pitched such effective ball for Hast- 
ings in that same Nebraska league 
that he was signed by the New York 


Yankees. The first thing he developed 
in the big league was a sore arm. 

For the next four years he was 
knocked around the minors with a vim 
and a regularity that would have dis- 
couraged any one who did not have 
a lion’s heart. He was with the 
Memphis club in 1920 and was traded 
to New Orleans. 

Then his arm got well and he 
pitched so effectively for New Orleans 
in 1921 that Brooklyn signed him the 
next year. 

Thus it was that Dazzy Vance be- 
gan a major career in a class with 
that of Matty, Johnson and Waddell. 
For seven consecutive years he has 
reigned without a rival as the strike- 
out king of the major leagues. His 
record for these seven years is 1,338 
strikeouts. 

During the season just passed he 
fanned 200 batsmen. After six sea- 
sons on the hill the big Nebraskan 
seemed to have as much speed as 
ever. In fact, he hung up his most 
impressive record this year when he 
turned in an earned run record of 2.09, 
leading his league. He won 22 games 
and lost 10. "This is a remarkable 
achievement when it is considered that 
Vance depends upon speed alone for 
his effectiveness. It has come to be 
a by-word among players and fans 
over the big league circuit that when 
Dazzy Vance “bears down" he is un- 
beatable. 

Starting slowly the past season be- 
cause of the cold and unseasonable 
weather, Vance won but few games 
the first two months of play. But 
once the weather became warm and 
settled he began to pitch in the same 
form he flashed in 1924, when he won 
28 and lost 6 games and won the most 
valuable player prize in the National 
League. Towards the end of the 
past season he was simply unhittable. 
He won 17 games and lost only 6 
from June 8 to the end of the season. 

In his last game of the year Vance 
turned in his most impressive victory. 
Facing the champion Cardinals on 
their last lap to the pennant, he 
started the struggle handicapped by 
wildness. After four bases on balls 
had yielded one run he suddenly re- 
gained his control and held the Cards 
helpless to the end. With a man on 
third and no one out in the third în- 
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ning he held them in the hollow of his 
pitching hand. 

Vance has turned in these pitching 
classics and all these victories with the 
lightest hitting team in the league 
behind him and with an infield that 
was none too tight or steady. 


A Colorful Character 


Vance is not alone an effective 
pitcher, but he looms out there in the 
box as a colorful and impressive per- 
former. Big, loose-jointed, awkward 
looking and slow in speech and action 
off the field, but in the pitcher’s box 
he is a fine and imposing figure of a 
man. His delivery is graceful and 
yet suggestive of invincible power. No 
major boxman in the last decade fills 
the eye of the fan as does Vance when 
be bends nearly to the ground to un- 
leash his fast ball. 

Three times he has reached the 15 
strikeout mark in a game, just one 
shy of the Waddell record. 

Dazzy is a delightful fellow to visit 
with. He has the heart of a boy, and 
his sense of humor and love of fun 
help him to see the happy side of life. 

One day last spring while he was 
talking on the street of his adopted 
home town of Clearwater, Fla., up 
came his negro man of all work, Jim. 

Dazzy eyed him sternly. “Jim, you 
rascal,’ he exclaimed, “you have on 
a suit of my clothes.” 

“Sure I has, Mr. Dazzy," replied 
Jim, unabashed, “you give 'em to me." 

“Funny I can’t remember it,” said 
Vance, gravely. 

Old Jim hastened to change the 
subject. Turning to Vance’s compan- 
ion, he said earnestly, “When Mistah 
Dazzy done fanned all them Jints at 
the Polo Grounds in New York last 
summer and never let 'em get a run, 
the news was all over town in a 
minute. When I came along they 
told me ’cause I works for Mistah 
Dazzy. I was so excited over it, and 
so happy and proud, I done quit work 
for de day.” 

Dazzy grunted. “Don’t see how you 
did that," he said solemnly. “I al- 
ways thought a fellow had to start 
to work before he quit work.” 

—Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


Mrs. Alice Foote MacDougall, coffee 
broker, restaurant operator and au- 


thor, sat in her office at No. 139 Front 
Street yesterday in a room full of 
lawyers, real estate agents and pho- 
tographers, and signed a million-dol- 
lar lease. It covers the premises at 
No. 50 West 57th Street for twenty 
years at $50,000 a year. 

The date which it bore, Feb. 10, 
1927, was only three days more than 
five years from the time she entered 
the restaurant business by giving 
away waffles with coffee in her little 
stall in Grand Central Terminal. Last 
year she did a business of $2,000,000. 

When she thought of that, she 
paused in her busy procedure to ex- 
claim, “Oh, isn't that thrilling !" 

Mrs. MacDougall was sitting in the 
chair used by her great-great-grand- 
father, Stephen Allen, when he was 
Mayor of New York, 1821-1824. She 
was born in No. 1 Washington Square 
North, and brought up to believe that 
woman's place is in the home. 

She continued to believe that until 
she was thirty-nine, when she found 
herself with an invalid husband, three 
children and $38. 

She entered the coffee business, 
roasting her own coffee and selling 
direct to consumers. Five years ago 
newspaper and magazine articles were 
published about this woman who, 
single-handed, had built up a $30,000- 
a-year coffee business. 

The million-dollar lease gives her 
for twenty years the entire basement, 
ground and mezzanine floors of a new 
building at No. 50 West 57th Street, 
to be called the Alice Foote Mac- 
Dougall Building. There, after a tour 
of Spain with her architect, H. D. 
Baker, she will open a coffee shop in 
Spanish style. 

Mrs. MacDougall began her busi- 
ness career November, 1907, by send- 
ing letters to 500 personal friends, 
announcing that she would like to sell 
them coffee. 


Begins Direct Sales 


"My husband was a coffee broker," 
she explained yesterday. “I had tried 
to persuade him to sell roasted coffee. 
So when I was thrown on my own re- 
sources, I followed this idea. I took 
the coffee green, roasted it, and sold 
it direct to householders, eliminating 
the ‘wayside’ costs. 

“T wrote those letters between weeps 
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and wails, for I was а hysterical 
woman just at that time. My first 
order was from my brother, who took 
five pounds.” 

Among her first patrons, she re- 
called, was George F. Baker. 

“T knew it was almost impossible 
to overcome the convenience of the 
corner grocer. It was difficult to per- 
suade people to make separate tele- 
phone calls just to order their coffee 
from me. But we struggled along. 


Opens Grand Central Shop 


“Then I decided I would prove my 
coffee was good by serving it myself. 
Just after the war, in December, 1919, 
I opened a little shop in Grand Cen- 
tral. I sold just coffee, tea and cocoa. 
I thought there ought to be one little 
old pinhead of a place that was peace- 
ful and calm. 

“Soon there began to be a demand 
for week-end presents, so I added 
some pottery to my stock. And there 
was an increasing demand for some- 
thing to eat. So one afternoon I had 
a waffle-iron brought down from the 
house, and bought enough ingredients 
to make waffles. I gave away a bowl 
of batter in waffles. That was Feb. 
7, 1922. I have been serving food 
ever since.” 

In December of that year she opened 
a coffee shop, seating sixty-five, on 
43d Street. Within eighteen months 
she had twice enlarged. Нег first 
trip to Italy, in 1922, led her to use 
an Italian interior, In 1924 she 
opened a larger place on 47th Street, 
and in 1925 a still Jarger one on 46th. 

Mrs. MacDougall is now fifty-nine. 
“Please emphasize that I am still 
alive,” she requested. 


Reared Three Children 


Besides building up a fortune, Mrs. 
MacDougall has reared and educated 
her three children, Gladys, Donald 


and Allan. And she says she has 
found time to read a little almost every 
day. 

"[ could do without food," she re- 
marked, "but not without books." 

She remains the active head of her 
business, although Allan, now thirty- 
three, is associated with her. 

"No, I don't think women ought to 
go into business" Mrs. MacDougall 
replied to the usual question asked of 
business women. “If I had my way, 
all women would be ornamental." 

—New York World. 


Ah, ha! Tom Barry, playwright, is 
not Tom Barry at all—he’s Hal 
Donahue. 

The man who wrote "Courage," 
“The Immortal Thief’ апа other 
Broadway successes yesterday at the 
St. Francis Hotel admitted his true 
identity. 

Here's his alibi: early in his ca- 
reer he was booked to appear in his 
home town of Kansas City, in a róle 
that poked fun at his countrymen. 

“Т had а hunch what those wild 
Irish townsmen of mine would do to 
a Donahue who played that part,” he 
explained, “so I promptly became Tom 
Barry. I was lucky, got by alive and 
Ive hung on to that fake name ever 
since." 

Barry came up from Hollywood to 
witness a performance of "Courage," 
which opened here yesterday at the 
Alcazar Theater. The play has been 
running 14 weeks at the Ritz Theater 
in New York, but the author, up to 
yesterday, had not seen it. 

"Imagine my joy at having Emma 
Dunn as leading lady in one of my 
plays," he said. “Why, the proudest 
day of my young life was that on 
which I carried a spear in a play in 
which she then was starring in the old 
Auditorium Theater in Kansas City." 

—San Francisco Examiner. 


EXERCISES 


1. Make a study of the personality stories in this chapter. Sum- 
marize the personality as presented in each article. How is the sketch 
like an interview? What is the value of conversation? Select the 
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elements that might be written in the biography of each. Note how 
stage business furthers the development. What instances of economy 
of narration can you find? Which person described would you most 
enjoy meeting? 

2. Clip a personality story from any of today’s papers. Paste it 
into your notebook and analyze it for construction. Use marginal notes. 

3. In a thirty-word sentence summarize the personality of the person 
written up. 

4. What was the occasion of the write-up? In other words, what 
achievement has put the person described in the public eye? 

5. Make a list of persons in your school whose personality you would 
enjoy writing up. 

V 6. Write this passage in indirect discourse: 


) 


“Read for pleasure," urged the young editor. “АП of us 
cannot like ай of the books that are recommended to us in 
school. But if you have a liking for an author, who is not 
considered classical, read his works until you are saturated. 
After a time he will notsatisfy you. You will begin to compare 
him with better authors of the same type. You will look else- 
where." 


У 7. Write this passage in direct discourse: 


Mr. Farrar confessed to having been devoted to Zane Grey 
in his high school days. He did not like Dickens. Not until 
he was eighteen years of age, he said, had he acquired a taste 
for his works. Nor did Walter Scott please the distinguished 
editor as a student. In fact, even to this day, he derives little 
pleasure from Scott. 


8. Look up a foreign-born student who has achieved distinction in 
any way. Find out how he did it. 


. Write five adverbs that show his manner of talking. 

. Write five phrases that do the same thing. 

. Write an adjective that sums up his personality. 

. Give ten synonyms for this adjective; ten opposites. 

. Describe his facial expression; gestures. 

. Write a sketch showing how he as a person has achieved success. 


Eh CD CED OL 


9. Write a personality sketch of any interesting student in your 
school. Remember that the new, the strange, the picturesque, the unex- 
pected have news value. 
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10. Be on the lookout for interesting personalities. Keep a list in 
your notebook. Write notes beside their names. At opportune times 
bring out your stories. 

11. Imitate one of the personality stories reprinted in this chapter. 


Chapter XVI 
SPORTS 


REPORTING THE GAME 


(It is assumed that the reporter is a follower of the game reported.) 


BEFORE THE GAME 


1. Get correct names of players and positions on both teams. If 
players wear designating numbers, a list giving name and number will 
facilitate their recognition. Get a score card if available. 

2. If the teams are old rivals, get the record of their previous 
encounters against each other. Get also the record of each team for 
the current season. Know the significance of the game in the sport 
calendar. Is it an intersectional game, an annual contest, a school 
league game? Is a championship involved? 


DURING THE GAME 


Keep running account of plays. 


AFTER THE GAME 


Check up all data with official scorer’s data. 


ORGANIZATION 


Proceed as in any news story. The lead, of course, will give the 
result of the game. То put punch into sport articles, use the vernacular 
—not cheap slang—but the language of the game, the language that 
lovers of the game understand, the language that distinguishes the writer 
who knows his game and is alive to its fine points from the writer who 
does not. There is a parlance that is definitely football; a parlance 
that is baseball; as there is chess vernacular and the language of the 
fairway. The reporter will have to decide whether to turn in a play-by- 
play report (usually space permits a report of important plays only) 
or whether to play up some feature of the game. In any case the reader 
wants facts. If comment is desirable, put it into an editorial. True, 
you may find comment in sports articles in the daily press, but the prac- 
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tice is not one to be imitated by the high school journalist because the 
aim of high school athletics is different from that of professional sport. 

Side play at a game frequently suggests a box feature or a longer 
feature story apart from the news of the game. Frequently, in a report 
of what students call the “classic game of the season,” a box is printed 
giving the scores made in the years since the first regular clash. 

For summaries, line-ups, and box scores, follow the form used on 
the sport page of a good daily newspaper unless your style sheet gives 
the form to use. A study of articles included here will show how pro- 
fessional sport writers handle various games. 

Notre.—The principal parts of the verb fly, meaning to bat a ball, 
are fly, flied, flying, flied; the principal parts of dive are dive, dived, 
diving, dived. 


REPORTING OTHER SPORT NEWS 


Besides the report of games, sport writers may want to write up 
other sport news: the future of a team, a future game, a practice intro- 
duced, changes in the coaching system, the strength of players, etc. 
Whatever the subject of the article, base the discussion on facts. No 
vague generalities may be used in sport write-ups any more than in 
other news. Write the summary lead and develop by concrete details. 


CAUTION : 
No opinions! No comment! No dope! No partisanship! 


Put the News Into the Lead 


SPOTR SONORES 


BASEBALL 


By William Hennigan 

Rajah Hornsby came out of his bat- 
ting slump at the Polo Grounds yes- 
terday afternoon and the Giants 
humbled Jack  Hendricks's tail-end 
Reds by a score of 3 to 2 in the open- 
ing game of the series. Rajah’s con- 
tribution to the victory was a single 
and his sixteenth home run of the 
current season. The two hits drove 
in all of the three runs that the Giants 
produced at the plate. 

“ГІ come out of this batting slump 
to-day,” said Rajah before the game 
started. Hornsby came to the plate in 
the third inning and found Eddie 
Roush on second base. Roush had 
singled and reached second on a wild 
pitch from the right arm of Adolpo 
Luque, the temperamental Cuban. 

“How about a hit, Rajah,” yelled a 
fan from the stand. 

“All right," said the second base- 
man, and he shot a single past Critz 
and Roush skipped home with the first 
run of the game. 


Rajah Notches No. 16 


The Rajah came to the bat again in 
the sixth inning. This time Fred 
Lindstrom was on second as the result 
of a single and a stolen base. 

"How about another hit," shouted 
the same fan. 

“Why not a home run,’ 
second. 

And, Rajah, getting what the boys 
call a tee-hold on one of Luque’s pet 
curve balls, slammed a home run into 
the lower tier of the right field stand. 
The crowd applauded as he jogged 
around the bases behind the dashing 
Lindstrom. 

That home run was just what was 
needed to give the Giants the victory. 
For six innings Larry Benton, late of 
the Boston Braves, held the Reds run- 
less. They nearly scored in the sec- 
ond, but a fast relay throw by the 
way of Lindstrom, Reese and Taylor 
cut off Critz when he attempted to 
score from first on "Bubble" Har- 
grave’s double into left field. 


, 
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With one out in the seventh the 
Reds opened up an attack on Benton, 
and before they were stopped chased 
two runs over the plate. “Jitney” 
Ford started it with a single into left 
field. Critz followed with another hit, 
and so did Hargrave, Ford scurrying 
over the plate. 

It was warm out there on the mound 
and it looked as if Benton would need 
help to save the game. But he pulled 
through all right. Allen ran for Har- 
grave. Lucas flied to Lindstrom and 
Critz raced over the plate aíter the 
catch. Reese threw out Zitzmann. The 
Reds gave Benton no more trouble 
after this. Walker singled with two 
out in the eighth, but Christensen flied 
to Roush. Picinich walked with two 
out in the ninth, but Dressen, batting 
for our old friend Arthur Nehf, ended 
the game with a strike-out. 


Giants Field Well 


In addition to the good pitching of 
Benton the Giants played a smart 
game in the field and touched the of- 
ferings of Luque and Nehf for eleven 
clean hits. Reese, Lindstrom, Jackson 
and Hornsby each got two hits, and 
Roush, Terry and Harper one apiece. 

The Giants made only one error and 
Terry fell heir to that. "Memphis Bill” 
fumbled Critz's grounder in the sec- 
ond inning. Then it was that Har- 
grave followed with his double into 
left field. Lindstrom played the hit 
like a real outfielder ~d whipped the 
ball to Reese. That young man from 
the South made a perfect throw to 
Taylor, and Zach tagged out Critz as 
he came sliding into the plate. 

This Hargrave, by the way, gave 
Benton the most trouble of the Reds. 
He got three hits, and one of them 
figured in the seventh inning rally. 
His other hit came in the fifth. Lucky 
thing for the Giants that they exe- 
cuted a double play in this inning, as 
the Reds might have scored. Ford 
opened with a single into centre. 
Hornsby then pounced upon Critz's 
grounder and flipped it to Jackson at 
second base. The “Waldo Flash" shot 
the ball to Terry and got his man. 
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Е-е еее ee a ERROR ERR d 


Long George Kelly, who was oper- | 


ated on for appendicitis when the Reds 
were here on their first Western trip, 
took part in the fielding practice and 
will be ready to play in about a week. 

Either Fred Fitzsimmons ог 
"Dutch" Henry will pitch against little 
Jakie May to-day. 


The score: 
Cincinnati (N) New York (N) 

abrho a abr ho a 

Zitz’nn,3b. 401 0 2|Reese3b.. 40 2 0 1 

Pipplb... 40011 1|Linds’m,lf 41 2 1 2 

Bressler,]f 401 1 O|Mueller,lf 00 0 0 0 

Walker,rf. 401 1 O|Roush,cf. 41 1 6 0 

Christ’n,cf 400 2 1|H’rnsby,2b 31 2 0 6 

Ford,ss... 411 4 2|Terry,ib.. 20 1 6 1 

Critz,2b... 411 2 3|Jacksonss 30 2 4 1 

Hargr'vec 303 2 4|Harperrf. 30 1 2 0 

*Allen.. 7. 000 0 O'Taylor,c.. 80 0 6 0 

Picinich,e. 000 1 1j|Bentonp..30 0 2 0 

Luque,p.. 200 0 1 

Lucas... 000 0 0 

Nehf,p.... 000 0 0 

iDressen.. 100 0 0] 

Totals... 34 2 9 24 15|Totals... 293 11 27 11 


*Ran for Hargrave in Tth inning. 
Batted for Luque in 7th inning. 
iBatted for Nehf in 9th inning. 
Села O ses 00000020 0—2 
NOW VORR TI DITE eri 00100200 
Errors—Terry, Zitzmann. Two-Base Hits 
—Bregsler, Hargrave. Home Run—Hornsby. 
Stolen Bases—Lindstrom, Zitzmann. Sacri- 
fice—Lucas. Double Plays—Christensen and 


—3 


Pipp; Hornsby, Jackson and Terry. Left on 
Bases—New York, 3; Cincinnati, 7. Bases 
on Balls—Off Benton, 1; Luque, 1. Struck 


Out—By Benton, 4; Luque, 1; Nehf, 1. Hits 
—Off Luque, 10 in 6 innings; Nehf, 1 in 2. 
Wild Piteh—Luque. Losing Pitcher—Luque. 
Umpires—Reardon, O'Day and Moran. Time 


of Game—2.11. 
—New York World. 


The Lineup 


BRAVES GIANTS 
J. Smith, cf. Welsh, 1f. 
Maguire, 2b. Reese, 2b 
Sisler, 1b. Lindstrom, 3b. 
Harper, If. Ott, rf. 

Bell, 3b. Terry, 1b. 
Mueller, rf. Jackson, ss. 
Maranville, ss. Roush, cf. 
Taylor, c. O’Farrell, c. 
Re Smith, p. Genewich, p. 


Umpires—Stark, Rigler and Hart. 
Attendance—25,001. 


POLO GROUNDS, April 27 (A. 
P.)—Having lost to the Braves yes- 
terday the Giants had an opportunity 
to even the count today, and about 
25,000 fans turned out to see them 
do it. 

Joe Genewich finally got away to a 
start, this being his first appearance 
in the box for the Giants since the 
opening of the championship season. 

Pitted against him was Bob Smith. 

A disturbing thought in the minds 
of the Giants was that Smith, in com- 


mon with Harry Seibold, who held 
them to five hits yesterday, is an in- 
fielder turned pitcher. 


First Inning 

BRAVES—Lindstrom threw out J. 
Smith after a fine pickup. Maguire 
dropped a single in short center. Fine 
fielding by Ott held Sisler’s smash 
against the right field wall to a single, 
Maguire pulling up at third. Harper 
walked and the bases were filled. 
Lindstrom made a diving catch of 
Bell’s line drive and, as he fell, touched 
third base with the ball, doubling up 
Maguire. Two hits. 

GIANTS—Harper caught Welsh’s 
fly close to the left field foul line. 
Reese struck out. Lindstrom stretched 
an apparent single to right into a 
double by hard running. Ott fouled 
to Taylor. One hit. 


Second Inning 


BRAVES—Mueller singled to 
right.  Maranville also singled to 
right, Mueller stopping at second. 
Genewich made a high throw to first 
base of Taylor’s sacrifice bunt and 


the bases were filled (sacrifice for 
Taylor and error for Genewich). R. 


Smith forced Taylor, Jackson to 
Reese, Mueller scoring, Maranville 


taking third. Reese made a great 
backhand pickup of J. Smith's 
grounder and threw him out, Maran- 
ville scoring. Jackson threw out Ma- 
guire. Two runs, two hits, one error. 

GIANTS—Maguire threw out 
Terry. Maranville threw out Jack- 
son. Roush walked. O’Farrell popped 
to Maguire. One left. 


Third Inning 


BRAVES—Sisler flied to Welsh. 
Harper grounded to Terry. Bell 
singled to left center. Bell stole sec- 
ond. Mueller struck out. One hit. 

GIANTS—R. Smith tossed ош 
Genewich. Harper caught Welsh’s fly 
in short left. Reese fouled to Sisler. 


Fourth Inning 


BRAVES—Maranville flied to 
Roush. Taylor singled to center. 
Jackson made a fine pickup of К. | 
Smith's grounder in deep short and | 
got the ball to Reese in time to force 
Taylor. J. Smith singled to right, 
putting R. Smith on third. Maguire 
singled to left, scoring R. Smith, and 
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when the ball went through Welsh’s 
legs J. Smith also scored. Maguire 
was out trying for third, however, 
Welsh to Jackson to Lindstrom. Two 
runs, three hits, one error. 
GIANTS—Lindstrom was called 
out on strikes. Ott hit the facade of 
the upper stand in right field for a 
home run. Mueller went to deep right 
center to pull down a drive by Terry. 
Maranville caught Jackson’s high foul 
fly. One run, one hit. 
—Associated Press. 


FOOTBALL 


ANN ARBOR, Mich, Oct. 22— 
Michigan dedicated its $2,000,000 sta- 
dium, entertained a crowd of 85,000 
fans and crushed its ancient enemy, 
Ohio State, 21 to 0, here today. 

Three touchdowns did the trick, 
and three goal kicks were added. 
Passes led to all three touchdowns, 
and in every score it was Ooster- 
baan to Gilbert and over the line. 
Oosterbaan still played left end, but 
he dropped back of the line each time 
and passed to Gilbert, a back. 

Throughout the initial period the 
struggle was between the forward 
lines, and both held well. Michigan 
stopped the plunges of the Buckeye 
backs, but the superior kicking of 
Gilbert kept the Wolverines in Ohio 
State territory during most of the 
period, 

Gilbert’s kicks were long and high, 
permitting his ends, Oosterbaan and 
Nyland, to get down under them. 


Throws 25-Yard Pass 

Oosterbaan, in the second quarter, 
threw a pass to Gilbert over a stretch 
of 25 yards of terrain. He saw the 
ball lodge in the catcher’s arm and 
remain there for the remaining 15 
yards to the final chalk mark. In 
running to catch the ball and after 
he had it in his possession Gilbert 
was hardly more than a yard inside 
the west boundary of the field, and 
he scored standing up. Applying his 
toe to the leather from placement, he 
booted the ball squarely over the 
crossbar for the extra point. 

Later, Gilbert, taking a pass from 
centre, started around Ohio’s right 
end, cut back through the tackle and 
sprinted 50 yards to the Ohio 10-yard 
d line. The Buckeye line that wouldn't 


yield prior to the completing of the 
pass braced and hurled back two as- 
saults. With the ball squarely on a 
line with the middle of the goal posts, 
Oosterbaan instructed Gilbert to try a 
goal from placement, but Raskowski 
broke through, blocked and recovered 
the ball on Ohio's 25-yard line. 

With the opening of the second half 
Gilbert could do nothing with the 
Buckeye's right tackle. Then Ooster- 
baan, poised on the Ohio 38-yard line 
with the ball in his hand, threw 
straight as a die to Gilbert on the 10- 
yard line. Gilbert, falling as he folded 
the ball in his arms, crawled over 
the goal line for the second touch- 
down and a moment later added the 
extra point from placement. 

In the final period Ohio's attack 
worked better, and aiming against the 
right flank of the Michigan line, 
where Nyland had played beyond the 
fondest expectations up to then, Eby 
cut down 40 yards in two tries. Mak- 
ing the third against the line, he failed. 
Then the Buckeyes elected to pass, 
but it was incomplete beyond the goal 
line. 


Michigan Forced to Kick 


Putting the ball in scrimmage on 
the 20-yard line, Michigan tried one 
thrust against the line and kicked. 
Ohio's first play was a pass that 
Hoffmann intercepted. Offside cost 
Michigan 5 yards, and on the second 
signal Gilbert punted deep into Ohio's 
territory. 

In the race for the ball Eby recov- 
ered a foot from the goal line. Thus 
was Ohio forced to kick from behind 
her goal, and her kicker, hurried, 
could merely send the ball back to 
the Buckeye's 35-yard line. 

Hoffmann feinted a run around 
right end, turned in past tackle and 
ran seventeen yards.  Over-anxious- 
ness cost the Wolverines a 5-yard 
penalty, with the ball on the edge 
of fair ground. Rich deliberately 
ran out of bounds on the first play 
to bring the leather inside and set j 
the stage for the third touchdown, 
the result of a perfect pass execu- 
tion of the lateral pass, Oosterbaan 
to Gilbert, who straight-armed two 
tacklers and didn't leave his feet un- 
til he crossed the final chalk mark. 
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Once more Gilbert kicked over the 
crossbar. 


The line-up: 


Michigan (21). Ohio State (0). 


Oosterbaan 3. е eee Alber 
Pommerening ..... oso Я Raskowski 
Paltietoli 52552,2. IE COS sine ees ere Meyer 
Boyard 222.52.224. (S eere e S .. (Шегу 
Baer S scares S Ec M orale SOR Y: Cox 
Сара 2555.25.27. Ded aS RS SA Messer 
sud Eau Does AER TREN C e eA. Rowan 
тотали. vs eles ОВОЗ Магек 
Mller tee НЕ АКРЕТ Сгіт 
Gilberto И ROR N Huston 
RICH SR ER E Ohsner 
SCORE BY PERIODS 
Мена 0 7 7 7—21 


Ohio гате AE caet see ie ооо 0-0 


Touchdowns—Gilbert (3). Points after 
touchdowns—Gilbert (3, place kicks). 

Substitutions—Michigan: Sullo for Par- 
ker, Parker for Baer, Domhoff for Hoffmann, 
Harrigan for Gabel, Huston for Nyland, 
Gembis for Rich, Fuller for Gembis, Puckel- 
wartz for Miller, Whittle for Gilbert. Ohio 
State: Eby for Huston, Ackerman for 
Rowan, Smith for Cox, Young for Meyer, 
Cridil for Nessler, Kriss for Marek, Fouch 
for Eby, Bell for Abler, McClure for Hus- 
ton, Fouch for Grim. ٤ 

Referee—Masker, Northwestern. Umpire 
—Haines, Yale. Field judge—Young, Tlli- 
nois Wesleyan. Linesman—Huston, Par- 


sons. 
—New York Times. 


The shifting, ripping, charging 
stone-wall line of the all-star football 
team, with huge Homer Hicks, ex- 
St. Mary’s tackle, as the main stal- 
wart, beat back every offensive of the 
St. Johns Bachelors and held them to 
a scoreless tie yesterday in the mud 
of the Union Pacific field. 

The flashy plays with which the 
Bachelors have taken all the games 
this season were dulled to futile 
scrambles by the makeshift eleven re- 
cruited from the Union Pacific and 
the Mount Scott teams, through the 
four quarters of the last tilt of the 
year. 

St. Johns started and carried 
through its only successful offensive 
of the day in the last few minutes in 
the final quarter. Mimnaugh, quar- 
terback, passed to Anderson, end, for 
a 40-yard gain to the All-Star 15-yard 
marker. Jones, halfback, crashed 
through the center for seven yards 
to the 8-yard line. The All-Star 
line tightened, however, on the next 
series of plays and rebuffed four 
powerful and concentrated thrusts 
through the guards and tackles on the 
5-yard mark. They punted out of 
danger as the game ended. 

The All-Stars turned the tables on 


the Bachelors in the second quarter, 
after battling in their own territory 
for the first quarter, and held their 
opponents near their own goal line, 
for the entire 15 minutes. Gross- 
mayer, halfback, intercepted a pass 
on the St. Johns 15-yard line; and a 
moment later Mimnaugh’s punt was 
blocked after his team was held for 
downs. Mimnaugh’s punt was 
blocked and recovered by the All- 
Stars on the 20-yard line. 

Johnny  Biancone, Benson  Poly- 
technic quarterback, playing for the 
All-Stars, made the longest run of 
the day with a 45-yard sprint down 
the field after receiving a kick in the 
third period. Grossmayer cut short 
another Bachelor offensive in the third 
quarter after a pass from Mimnaugh 
to Jessup had netted 35 yards, when 
he grabbed another one of Mimnaugh's 
tosses on his own 35-yard line. Line- 
up: 


All-Stars (0). (0) St. Johns. 


ІР; Cosgrove seese. TEB Jessup 
Betlow о poses TS ко Kent 
Morse lie 5 dz Gros TE RE Medley 
(C Gosprove 5225222. Games sate ae Gulick 
НЛО sum sores E RIGEN AUN V. Jones 
ieksa O RUDI. hates Pubols 
Гипер RAE renn oa Anderson 

арра ОБА Е Mimnaugh 
OHNO Mra ee me esee ТҮН CREER. L. Jones 
Grossmayer ....... ROBES. O'Donnell 
Lackey sat Bn RE Martin 

Substitutions: All-Stars, Ferguson for 


Turner, Biancone for Grossmayer, Edwards 
for Johnson, Hoyt for Berlow, B. Clow for 
Morse, Williams for Hoyt, Miller for Lack- 
ney, Gadbow for Lapp, Houck for P. Cos- 
grove; for St. Johns, Kaplan for V. Jones. 

Officials: Wade Williams, referee; Tom 
Shea, umpire; Rein Jackson, head lines- 
man. 


—Portland Morning Oregonian. 


BASKETBALL 


Champaign, Ill., Dec. 10.—The Uni- 
versity of Illinois basketball team got 
off to a flying start in the opening 
game of the season before a crowd of 
7,500 here tonight, defeating Bradley 
Tech, 46 to 29. А dazzling passing 
game, coupled with accurate shooting, 
enabled the Illini to take a long early 
lead and coast to the finish with sev- 
eral football men breaking into the 
line-up. 

The Bradley team was no match for 
the Illini in the early stages of the 
game. How, Harper, Dorn and Mills 
divided scoring burdens of a five-man 
passing game that sifted through the 
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Peorians’ defense for repeated close 
shots. 

Half way through the second period 
with his team holding a safe lead, 
Coach Ruby began injecting substi- 
tutes. Capt. Mason kept the Peorians 
in the game during its early stages, 
scoring on passes from McQueen. 


ILLINOIS (46). BRADLEY TECH 
H RP (29) 
How,rf yn Papa Bearer 
Harper,rf 3 2 O|Masonrf (C.) 4 1 8 
May,e 2 1 O|Duke,lf 2g 72770 
Dorn,rg (C. 6 2 3|MceQueen,c О 
Mills, lg 4 0 1|Conoway,rg 0 9. 3 
Tarwain,rf 1 0 djElness,lg 1-5. 2 
Hill rg 0 0 1|Becker,rf 242 s) 
Drew,lg 0 0 0 
Bergesonrg 0 0 1 
Solyom,lg OOTI 
Fouts,c 0 0 0 
Gamble,lg 0 0-0 


Referee—F, Н. Young (Illinois Wesleyan). 
—Chicago Tribune. 


SWIMMING 


Special to The New York Times. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 15.—Penn- 
sylvania, in opening its new Sydney 
E. Hutchinson swimming pool, ap- 
parently lost and then won from 
Brown University today, 34 to 28. A 
dispute followed the relay and caused 
a change in the final result. 

Brown, previously leading, 28 to 26, 
finished first in the relay, which 
would have made the score 36 to 26. 
It was claimed, however, that Cap- 
tain Litchfield started too quickly as 
anchor man. Koenig, a touchoff of- 
ficial, upheld the protest and Referee 
Agnew McBride ordered the relay 
race recontested. Coach E. L. Barry 
of the Bruins would not agree to this, 
and McBride then awarded the race 
to Penn, thus making the final score 
34 to 28 in Penn’s favor. 

Goff, Arnold, Barrows and Cap- 
tain Litchfield swam in that order for 
Brown in the 200-yard relay against 
Teaf, Russell, Cowperthwaite апа 
Captain MacLea. The first three Red 
and Blue swimmers managed to 
maintain a scant lead. Then Litch- 
field dived off the edge of the new 
pool and in a sensational burst of 
speed passed the Penn captain in the 
home stretch, to win by а touch. 
The protest followed. 

Charles Cowperthwaite was a dou- 
ble winner for Penn, taking the 100 
and 440-yard free style events. 


---> 
Тшо 
events 
handled 
in one 
story 


The summaries: 


50 Yards Free Style—Won by Teaf, Penn; 
second, Litchfield, Brown; third, Barrows, 
Brown. Time—0:25 1-5. 

100 Yards Free Style—Won by Cowperth- 
waite, Penn; second, Arnold, Brown; 
third, Goff, Brown.  Time—0:59. 

440 Yards Free Style—Won by Cowperth- 
waite, Penn; second, Henry, Brown; 
third, Hough, Penn. Тіте—5 :53. 

Fancy Dive—Won by Brace, Brown, 90 
points; second, Sullivan, Brown, $89.03 
points; third, Saseen, Penn, 85 points. 

150 Yards Backstroke—Won by  Sitler, 
Brown; second, Merchant, Brown; third, 
Marshall, Penn.  Time—1:56 2-5. 

220 Yards Breast Stroke—Won by McKen- 
ney, Penn; second, Kaplan, Penn; third, 
Wells, Brown. Time—2:51 3-5, 

200 Yards Relay—Brown (Goff, Arnold, 
Barrows, Litchfield) finished first in 1:41 
4-5 (awarded to Penn). 


—New York Times. 
SWIM AND WATER POLO 


Special to the Herald Tribune 

PRINCETON, N. J., March 10.— 
Yale’s undefeated swimming and wa- 
ter polo teams each added another vic- 
tory to their long string by turning 
back Princeton here this afternoon. 
The Elis won in the swimming by a 
41 to 21 margin and in the water polo 
game by 29 to 28. 

The meet this afternoon counts as 
the second half of the annual meeting 
between the two ancient rivals. The 
first half was played at New Haven 
two weeks ago, the Blue chalking up a 
45 to 17 victory in swimming and a 
60 to 16 win in water polo, 

To-day’s meet was unique in that 
both combinations were coached by 
the same men. Following the resigna- 
tion of Frank Sullivan last week, 
Bob Kiphuin and Howard Stepp, the 
Eli coaches, have been drilling the 
Tigers. 

Princeton was entirely outclassed 
except in two events. Ben Hedges, 
Princeton’s sophomore diving star, 
took first place in this event, while 
Caesar Wallace won from Rickman, 
of Yale, in one of the most exciting 
events ever seen in the Princeton pool. 
The two raced side by side for seven 
and a half laps, and Wallace put forth 
a fine sprint in the last ten yards to 
win by two feet in the fast time of 
2:45 1-10. 
| The 50-yard dash was decided by 
inches. Rappaport and Meany, of 
Yale, and Davidson, of Princeton, fin- 
ished in almost a dead heat, but the 
verdict went to Rappaport, with Dav- 
idson second and Meany third. 

Captain Jimmy House, of Yale, had 
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| Scott, deciding the contest. 


| third. 


|! Brewster, 
| third. 


! (91.2); 
| Brooks, 


an easy time in the 150-yard back- 
stroke. He loafed through the last lap 
to defeat Captain Bowron, of Prince- 
ton, by almost ten yards. 

Princeton's 440-yard men were en- 
tirely outclassed by the Elis. Spencer, 
of Yale, had no trouble in taking first 
place by almost a lap, while his team- 
mate, Brewster, finished almost half a 
lap ahead of Loeb, of Princeton, to 
take second place. Yale's great 
sprinter, Howland, won an easy vic- 
tory in the 100-yard dash from Dav- 
idson, of Princeton, by about three 
yards. 

The undefeated Blue relay combina- 
tion chalked up another victory, de- 
feating the Tiger four by almost ten 
yards. Hogan, Meany, Howland and 
House made up the quartet. The two 
teams were even till Howland started, 
but he and House opened up a big gap 
which the Tigers could not close. 

The water polo contest was a nip 
and tuck affair, with a foul goal by 
Rappaport, 
who had previously annexed first place 
in the 50-yard dash, was the star, 


| accounting for four field goals and 


for twenty of the Blue’s twenty-nine 
points. 


The summaries: 


50-yard swim—Won by Rappaport, Yale; 

Davidson, Princeton, second; Meany, Yale, 
Time—0:25 9-10. 

440-yard swim—Won by Spencer, Yale; 
Yale, second; Loeb, Princeton, 
Time—5:38 1-5. 
Fancy dive—Won by Hedges, 
Glasscock, Yale, second 
Princeton, third (88.8). 

150-yard back stroke—Won by 
Yale; Bowron, Princeton, second; 
Yale, third. Time—1:50 1-10. 

200- yard breast stroke—Won by Wallace, 


Princeton 
(90.2); 


House, 
Greer, 


Princeton; Rickman, Yale, second; Mercer, 
Yale, third. Time—2:45 1-10. 

100-yard swim—Won by Howland, Yale; 
Davidson, Princeton, second; Pope, Yale, 
third. Time—0:57 3210); 

200-уага relay—Won by Yale (Hogen, 
Meany, Howland and House); Princeton, 
second. Time—1:41 3-10. 

WATER POLO 

Pos Yale (29) Princeton (28) 
СІН RADDABOLS O SS Baer 
Rei дескен O NS Miller 
ОБ GRR tees arenas aye о баа Chivers 
RB EEE tesserae is AA Webster 
JUS DE Rig St Ie Wile 
GOAL РОБОТ ао 20102 Murphy 

Touch goals—Yale: Rappaport (4), Pey- 


Chivers, Murphy. 


ton. Princeton: Baer (3), 
Thrown goals—Yale: Poore. Princeton: 
Chivers. Foul goal—Yale: Scott. 


Paul for Rappaport, 


Substitutions—Yale: 
Blunt for Scott, Scott 


Rappaport for Paul, 
for Decker. 
Time of halves—eight minutes. 


Referee—McKenzie. 


—New York Heraid Tribune. 


HOCKEY 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., Dec. 31.— 
Yale defeated Boston College tonight, 
5 to 2, in their first hockey game 
in five years. Yale led throughout, 
closing the first period with an ad- 
vantage of 4 to 0 and crashing through 
for another goal in the second period. 


Win Palmer starred for Yale, regis- 
tering all four goals in the initial 
period. Captain Joe Fitzgerald 


starred in all round play for Boston. 
Yale used its second team in the final 
period when Tedesco scored twice for 
Boston. 

Captain Dick Vaughan skated through 
the entire visiting team after taking 
the face-off, passing to Win Palmer, 
who registered the opening goal in less 
than half a minute. It took the same 
combination four minutes to cage the 
next goal after a dash for nearly the 
entire rink. Palmer dodged the Bos- 
tonians two minutes later and shot his 
third goal. Wilson of Yale and Mor- 
rissey of Boston were penalized late 
in the period. 

Palmer flipped his fourth consecu- 
tive goal in the Boston cage unas- 
sisted with six minutes of play left. 
By this time Yale had shifted its line- 
up except at goal, the first string 
players returning to finish the period. 

Gibson and Fitzgerald started a 
sharp rally for the visitors early in 
the second period and hammered at 
the Yale cage repeatedly. Circus 
stops by Goalie Warner turned them 
back time and again. Curtis and 
Vaughan tore into the Boston defen- 
sive line, only to be halted by Art 
Morrissey and Joe Fitzgerald without 


gain. 

With less than three minutes of 
the session left Paul Curtis and 
Vaughan alternated in passing the 


disk in an advance that covered the 
entire length of the rink. Curtis final- 
ly drew Goalie Fitzgerald from the 
cage and shot the only tally of the 


period. 

The line-up: 

Yale (5). Boston College (2). 
Waughati os. Centre a see Gibson 
Баден” 52520242. WARS dee ais s Tedesco 
(ане nee soe ahh Ұлар... Kelleher 
RS IE Defence J. Fitzgerald 
ads de tetera redes Defence....... Morrissey 
Warner aaa Соз L. Fitzgerald 


Goals—Palmer 4, Curtis 1, Tedesco 2. 


Substitutions—Vale: Knight, West, Bent, 
Wilson, Hickok. Boston College: Groden, 
Kelly, Payson. 

Penalties—Morrissey, Wilson, Groden, 


Ryan, Knight, Vaughan, Kelleher. 
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SKATING 


Howard Speed, intermediate Iceland 
skater, practically eliminated any 
chance of losing the annual Webb in- 
termediate trophy by winning the 440- 
yard handicap held at Iceland yester- 
day. This will be the second year he 
has won the trophy. 

Speed started from scratch and fin- 
ished in 45 2-5 seconds. George Gar- 
lin, of George Washington High 
School, was second from five yards. 
Stan Hildebrandt, of the Sports Club, 
was third from ten yards. 

George Downey, of the E. A. White 
Club, won the junior 880-yard handi- 
cap from scratch in 1:34 1-5 seconds. 
His victory gained him the Margaret 
James junior trophy. Downey scored 
forty-one points and Jim Dunnigan, of 
Fordham Prep, was runner-up with 
twenty-five. 

The intermediate girls’ 440-yard 
race was won by Babe Honan, with 
Lil Honan, of the Nomad S. С., sec- 
ond, and Lil Corke, of the Women’s 
Club, third. The time was 0:54 2-5. 

A match race between mascots was 
held over three laps. Ambrose Mc- 
Kee, six years old, George Washing- 
ton H. S. mascot, won handily. 

—New York Herald Tribune. 


SOCCER 


AMERICAN LEAGUE STANDING. 


Goals 
. For Agn.Pts.Pct. 
.937 
.818 
леб 
.727 
.545 
.500 
.400 
. 364 
.350 
.250 
.188 
.182 


қ 
5 


оо чслосл AHHH 


Team. 
Boston ... 8 
New B'df'dll 
Brooklyn .. 9 
Bethlehem.. 
Providence. 
Hartford .. 
Fall River. 
Giants .... 
Coats 
Phila'phia . 
Newark ... 
Nationals .11 


tolg EI خر دن دت‎ CLOS OS 00 NA 
CHRWNNNNANNHY 


Yesterday’s Results. 
Bethlehem 2, Brooklyn 2. 
Boston 3, Fall River 2. 

New Bedford 5, Providence 4. 
Coats 0, Hartford 0. 


BETHLEHEM. Ра) (сқ 22. 
Bethlehem’s soccer team tried іп vain 
today to down the Brooklyn Wander- 
ers in their American Soccer League 
game here and had to be content 
with a 2-to-2 tie. All four of the 
goals were shot during the first half, 
in which the speedy players on both 


| sides seemed to exhaust themselves | 


so that they settled down to steady 
defensive work in the second half. 

At the start Bethlehem forced two 
corners within a couple of minutes. 
Jaap, on the right wing, crossed over 
and his shot struck the bar. Marshall 
made a timely save for Brooklyn on 
the goal line. The Wanderers came 
right back with three corners and 
from then on the Steelworkers had 
their hands full. 

A total of sixteen corners, evenly 
divided between the rival teams, was 
registered in the two halves. Both 
of the Bethlehem fullbacks, Mc- 
Meekin and Allen, were injured and 
were replaced by Ferguson and 
O'Neill. McDonald dropped back 
from the halfback to the fullback po- 
sition. 


The line-up: 

Bethlehem (2). Wanderers (2). 
Bxlwards аа Саа Smith 
MeMeekitt eS BSEC US Marshall 
Allen з еее sume ele T BIOS sis McMillan 
MeDonald 22222 Ee Robertson 
Carnehan EL (Qus WEP Ariane Drucker 
McGregor ........ ТЕСТ н Morris 
Тара еа d.t ОҚЫ COS. Adair 
tails Qood delete ees ТОНЫ ЗЕ Curtis 
Gillespie ......22.. (Ours wise e sn Nelson 
Воо гое: 1 e Eihenhoffer 
Robertson. «v. Otis Өрен 52222 Eisenhoffer 


Goals—Stark, Gillespie, Bethlehem; Nel- 
son (2), Brooklyn Wanderers. 

Substitutions—Ferguson for McMeekin, 
O'Neill for Allen, Shortt for Drucker, Gre- 
gretsky for Adair. 

Referee—M. Bloom. Linesmen—G. Young 
and A. Watson. Time of halves—45 min- 
utes, 


—New York Times. 


GOLF 
CHICAGO, July 12 (AP).—Vir- 


ginia Van Wie, by scoring four birdies 
in twelve holes to-day, had no diff- 
culty in surviving the first match 
round in defense of her title as woman 
golf champion of Chicago. She de- 
feated Mrs. T. C. Ernest, 7 and 6, over 
the North Shore links. 

Medal honors for the day went to 
Mrs. Lee Mida, who set a new course 
record of 39—41—80, in downing Mrs. 
F. B. Malcolm, 7 and 6. 

—Associated Press. 


FENCING 
PRINCETON, N. J., Jan. 14.—The 


Princeton fencing team was defeated, 
9 to 8, by the New York Fencers 
Club here this afternoon. 

Princeton won three of the four 
sabre matches and the New York 
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Duelers took three of the four épée 
contests. In the foils, victories by 
Levis and Pasche decided the meet. 

Levis starred for the New York 
Fencers Club and Art Sharp and Bill 
Jackson were the leading point scorers 
ior Princeton. 


The summaries: 

Foils—Levis, N. Y. F. C., defeated Win- 
dust, 5-3; Pasche, N. Y. F. C., defeated 
Rickard, қы 4; Jackson, Princeton, defeated 
Bocholt, 5-4; Levis, N. Y. F. C., defeated 
Rickard, 5.15 Jackson, Princeton; defeated 


Pasche, 5-1; Rickard, Princeton, defeated 
Bocholt, 5- 3; Levis, N. Y. Е. С., defeated 
Jackson, 5-2; Pasche, IN. Ұс B. C., de: 


feated Windust, 5-1; 
defeated Bocholt, 5.3. 

Sabre—Miller, Princeton, defeated ‘Levis, 
4-3; Sharp, оа defeated Bocholt, 
4-2; Bocholt, N. F. C., defeated Miller, 
4-2; Sharp, En defeated Levis, 4-3. 

Epée—Snearn, М. Y. E. C., defeated Кіп: 
ball; Pasche, М. Y. F. C., defeated 
Jaeckel; Pasche, N. Y. F. C., defeated 
Kimball;  Jaeckel, Princeton, defeated 
Shearn. 


Windust, Princeton, 


—New York Times. 


TENNIS 

London, June 9.—Miss Elizabeth 
Ryan, of California, won the ladies' 
singles in the final of the North Lon- 
don* championship play, and Miss 
Helen Wills won an exhibition match 
against a man. 

Miss Ryan's form was as good as 
any she has shown for some years 
and on the soft grass court Miss F. E. 
Boyd, of Australia, had no chance 
against her. But the crowd did not 
come to see Miss Ryan but to watch 
Miss Wills perform against a member 
of the sterner—but in this case not 
stronger—sex. 

Her opponent was D. H. Williams, 
champion of Wales, who would be 
ranked better than scratch in ordi- 
nary, tournament play. If he had any 
intention to take things easily today 
he soon discarded it and after the 
first few games both were apparently 
out to win. Miss Wills slammed 
Williams’s ground shots back at him 
as fast as they came. 

The first set reached seven games 
amid great excitement of the specta- 
tors. Then Miss Wills ran out at 9-7 
and took the next set, 6-4. 

Experts who watched her were im- 
pressed with two things—first the im- 
provement in her game and the fact 
that she smiled not once or twice but 
often—something Wimbledon had 
never seen. 


—New York Times. 


TRACK AND FIELD 


ITHACA, N. Y., March 10.—Yale 
lost to Cornell in the annual track 
meet here to-night, 58% to 54%. The 
champion Red and White team ran 
up a lead of thirty-five points to one 
in the first four events, and then 
watched the lead crumble as Yale 
came through for first place in seven 
events. 

Norwood Wright tossed the thirty- 
five-pound weight 55 feet 7% inch, to 
set a new collegiate and dual meet 
record. Cornell took all three places 
and then added clean sweeps in the 
shot put and mile run. 

Cornell’s sweeping of the mile run 
was climaxed by a blanket finish, with 
Benson leading McKaig by a foot to 
the tape, with Eldridge on their heels. 
Berger, of Yale, set the pace until the 
start of the final lap, when the Red 
and White trio spurted. Berger fin- 
ished twenty yards in the rear, with 
Debuys, the other Eli entry, who had 
followed Berger closely for the first 
four laps, distanced. 

Yale scored its first victory in the 
440-yard dash when Engle and Smith 
finished in close order, Engle clipping 
two-fifths of a second off the dual 
meet record. Bryon finished third for 
Cornell. Treman, Cornell's other 
entry, fell rounding a turn on the first 
lap. Yale then came through with 
eight more points in the 75-yard dash, 
Kieselhorst and Hunter nosing out 
Auerbach, of Cornell. Cornell’s cap- 
tain, Spelman, sprained a tendon in 
running his heat and did not enter the 
final. 

Anderson’s heave of 46 feet 3 inches 
in the shot put set a meet record. En- 
gle, of Yale, ran the 440 in fifty-two 
seconds to set another, and the fourth 
meet record went by the boards when 
Caruthers won the high hurdles in 
nine and one-fifth seconds. Caruthers 
took second place in the low hurdles, 
finishing behind Kieselhorst, of Yale, 
who had previously won the 75-yard 
dash. 

Caruthers’ victory, with the relay, 
the last event, clinched the meet for 
the Red and White track men. 

Yale took seven first places and 
Cornell four. The high jump was 
split, with four men tying for first 
place. Jacob, of Yale, won the two- 
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mile in a thrilling duel with Levering, 
of Cornell, but the time was slow. 
Hogan, Eli half-miler, took his event 
with ease. 


The summaries: 

35-pound weight throw—Won by Wright, 
Cornell, 55 feet, 7% inch; Worden, Cornell, 
second, 48 feet, 3% inches; Cohen, Cornell, 
third, 45 feet 5% inches. (New collegiate 
and meet record.) 

Broad jump—Won by Rhodes, Cornell, 22 
feet, 10% inches; McConnell, Cornell, sec- 
ond, 22 feet, 35$ inches; Oldt, Yale, third, 
21 feet, 734 inches. (New meet record.) 

16-pound shot put—Won by Anderson, 
Cornell, 46 feet, 334 inches; Levy, Cornell, 
second, 45 feet, 3 inches; Wickham, Cornell, 
third, 42 feet, 7 inches. (New dual meet 
record.) 

One-mile run—Won by Benson, Cornell; 
McKaig, Cornell, second; Eldridge, Cornell, 
third. Time—4:33 1-5. 

440-yard run—Won by Engle, Yale; 
Smith, Yale, second; Bryon, Cornell, third. 
Time—0:52. (New dual meet record.) 

75-yard dash—Won by Kieselhorst, Yale; 
Hunter, Yale, second; Aurbach, Cornell, 
third. Time—0:07 4-5. 

75-yard high hurdles—Won by Caruthers, 
Cornell; Sheldon, Yale, second: Game, Yale, 
third. Time—0:09 1-5. (New dual meet 
record.) 

Two-mile run—Won by Jacob, Yale; Lev- 
ering, Cornell, second; Beaman, Cornell, 
third. Time—9:59 2-5. 

Pole vault—Won by Carr, Yale, 13 feet, 
6 inches; Sturdy, Yale, 13 feet, second; 
Pitman, Cornell, third, 12 feet, 6 inches. 

Half-mile run—Won by Hogan, Yale; 
Orthman, Cornell, second; Dulaff, Cornell, 
third. Time—2:04 3-5. 

75-yard low hurdles—Won by Keiselhorst, 
Yale; Caruthers, Cornell, second; Wood, 
Yale, third. Time, 0:08%. (Equals dual 
meet record.) 

Mile relay—Won by Yale (Smith, Clay- 
son, Ferguson, Engle); Cornell (Beyer, 
an Young, Rhodes), second. Time, 


—New York Herald Tribune. 


BOXING 


BOSTON, March 2 (A. P.) — 
Jimmy Maloney, of Boston, rated 
eight months ago as the easiest “push- 
over” in the heavyweight flock, was 
crowding fistiana’s top-notchers today 
as a result of his flashy victory over 
rugged Tom Heeney, of New Zealand. 

Maloney met the erstwhile “hard 
rock” for the second time last night 
and had little trouble grinding him to 
fine sand with a succession of left 
jabs and hooks, the blows which cut 
the New Zealander to ribbons last 
July when he met Gene Tunney for 
the world’s title. 

Eighteen months ago, Неепеу 
dropped Maloney for the ten count 
with two right hooks in the opening 
round. He was not prepared for the 
re-vitalized Bostonian last night, en- 
tering the ring much slower than he 
was before his long lay-off and car- 
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rying extra poundage, which became a 
great load halfway through the con- 
flict. 

Maloney added this victory to his 
Johnny Risko and Con O’Kelly wins 
and declared himself in line for the 
world’s title. He and his manager, 
Dan Carroll, agreed that one more 
decision over a first-class heavyweight 
would give them an impressive claim 
for the throne Tunney abdicated. 

—Associated Press. 


WRESTLING 


For the second successive season 
Columbia’s wrestling team ended its 
campaign of dual meets by losing to 
Princeton, 19 to 6, on Morningside 
Heights yesterday. Before last season 
the Blue and White had beaten Old 
Nassau in wrestling regularly ever 
since Gus Peterson left Princeton and 
became the Columbia coach in 1915. 
As a result of yesterday’s setback, 
Columbia’s dual meet record this year 
was five victories and five defeats. 

The tilt with Princeton was not 
quite as onesided as the score would 
seem to indicate, for two of the five 
bouts lost went to extra periods, as 
did one of the two bouts that Colum- 
bia won. 

With the score tied at 6 to 6, Cap- 
tain William Graham of the Tigers 
started his team on the way to victory 
by throwing John Carlsten in the 158- 
pound class. The Tiger leader took 
only 3 minutes 12 seconds to pin his 
rival with a crotch hold. 

Tonetti, Princeton, won a further 
advantage by tossing George Brown 
with a fore chancery and bar hold in 
the short time of 2:40. Brown, Co- 
lumbia captain, wrestled out of his 
class in competing in the 175-pound 
division. 

The only Columbia winners were 
Hal Simmons, in the 125-pound class, 
and John Agayoff, 145 pounds. Sim- 
mons has not been defeated all year 
and bids fair to be one of the strongest 
contenders for the intercollegiate 
wrestling championship at his weight 
later in the month. His Princeton 
victim was Kent, who managed to 
extend the bout to two extra sessions 
of three minutes each. Simmons, even 
then, won the bout on the referee’s de- 
cision rather than by time advantage. 


The summaries: 


115-pound class—McRea, Princeton, de- 
feated Farmlett, Columbia, in two extra pe- 
riods of three minutes each r^ time ad- 
vantage of 1:24. 

125-pound class—Simmons, Columbia, de- 
feated Kent, Princeton, on referee's decision 
in two extra periods of three minutes each. 

135-pound  class—Whittaker, Princeton, 
defeated Krosnick, Columbia, in two extra 
periods of three minutes each on time ad- 
vantage of 1:49. 

145-pound class—Agayoff, Columbia, de- 
feated Lukens, Princeton, on time advan- 
tage of 4:44, 

158-pound class—Graham, Princeton, 
M Carlsten, Columbia, with a crotch hold 
ibe tak jen 

175-pound class—Tonetti, Princeton, threw 
Brown, Columbia, with a fore chancery and 
bar hold in 2:40. 

Unlimited class—Barfield, Princeton, de- 
feated Cuneo, Columbia, on time advantage 


of 1:48. 
Referee—A. С, Banks, Brooklyn Poly. 


Time of bouts—Ten minutes. 


—New York HeraldTribune. 


LACROSSE 
Special to the Herald Tribune 

HANOVER, N. H., May 4.—The 
Dartmouth and Harvard lacrosse 
teams battled through an overtime 
period here today to a 3 to 3 dead- 
lock. Dartmouth held a one-goal lead 
at three stages of the game, but the 
Crimson stickmen always came back 
to even the count. 

Jack Gunther scored a pair of goals 
to lead the Green attack, and was 
closely followed by Red Gould, who 
drew three penalties in a row in a 
rough second half. King, Dartmouth 
sub, flipped in a goal for Harvard in 
a mix-up in front of the Green net in 
the first period and the tally was 
credited to Salmon. Molly Bott, Dart- 
mouth goal, who gained his experience 
with the hockey team, made a number 
of brilliant stops to check the visitors’ 
attack. The line-up: 


Pos Dartmouth (3) Harvard (3) 
СЕЕН ее T sissies “Salmon 
pi Shoblet 0-2 RODINSON 
GIP cach 2. opncoadoBoonoog. А! 
AED ee LONNSLOI) ооо оосо есе ската 
21... Gornehlson 0.<. Hartnett 
ЗООСУ о ое сево о ое ове ео ор EATE 
Corus Carmel еа сеооа оета Nido 
OIN v soe MacVean «e» es Glenn 
зао se GULOK 
LA... OU Io оо оов е оосо еа McGuire 
OH СиО ев vie v4 .e ese siels Johnson 
EC. IBADCOGK ODIO OU DOO Shapiro 


Goals—Dartmouth: Gunther (2), Gould; 
Harvard: Shapiro, Salmon, Glenn. | 

Substitutions— Dartmouth: Fish for Mac- 
Vean, King for Carnell. Eldridge for Bab- 
cock, Golan for King, Moore for Gunther, 
Babcock for Eldridge, Gunther for Moore, 
Crehan for King. Harvard: Dunn for Sal- 
mon, Pope for Gulick, Wilkinson for Mc- 
Guire, Sanders for Johnson, Foshay for 
Shapiro, Gulick for Pope. ( 

Referees—Smith and Harrison, Stevens. 
Time of halves—30 minutes. 


—New York Herald Tribune. 
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CREW 
By Richards Vidmer 
BOSTON, April 27—M. І. Т. 


started down the Charles River this 
evening with the hope in their hearts 
of rowing all the way to Poughkeep- 
sie. But they never reached their des- 
tination. A great Princeton eight 
blocked the way. 

When Coach Bill Haines sent his 
varsity, which beat the Navy last 
week, to the starting line just below 
the Cottage Farm bridge he told them 
that if they won they would enter the 
historic regatta on the Hudson in 
June. 

As coxswain Karas of the varsity 
crew strapped his megaphone to his 
mouth and ordered “up oars, ready 
all” followed a moment later with the 
command to “row,” he added in a pip- 
ing voice that could be heard almost 
from the Cambridge side of the river 
to Boston “on to Poughkeepsie, Tech.” 

The red tipped blades bit into the 
water. The engineers swung forward 
and back with a rhythmic beat. The 
oarlocks clicked like the “tick-tock, 
tick-tock” of an antique clock keep- 
ing perfect time. The davy-built shell 
split the smooth surface of the river 
into two silver streams and sped down 
the mile and three quarters course as 
though equipped with outboard mo- 
tors. 


Travels Fast, but not Alone 

Under the Harvard bridge it 
swung, into the shadows and out again, 
and finally hove in sight of the fin- 
ishing line in front of the Union boat- 
house. M. I. T. was on its way to 
Poughkeepsie at a great rate, with no 
signs of faltering or halting along the 
way. 

Like a clinging shadow another shell 
kept company all the way. The 
Princeton eight, rowing its first race 
of the season, the first race, in fact, 
since it came so close to eclipsing the 
California eight on the Schuylkill last 
summer—the California eight that 
later paddled to the pinnacle in the 
Olympics—that Princeton crew, al- 
most to a man, swung alongside, bow 
to bow, stern to stern, beat for beat 
and stroke for stroke. 

At one time Tech managed to pull 
a quarter, then a half a length ahead, 
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but that was around the quarter-mile 
mark. When the Harvard bridge was 
passed the shells were running smooth 
and even with no choice. 

Like a mighty army in skirmish 
formation 10,000 spectators lined the 
course on the Cambridge side of the 
river and shouted hoarse and unheard 
cheers to the men who manned the 
oars. Officials’ launches followed furi- 
ously in the rear and still the two 
shells, like splinters riding down 
stream on a great current, went for- 
ward, side by side. 


Tiger Shell Leaps Ahead 


A quarter of a mile from the finish 
Clingerman, the Princeton stroke, 
raised the beat of his boat with a final 
effort and jumped the Tiger's shell a 
quarter of a length into the lead. An- 
other 100 yards and the Princeton boat 
was half a length ahead. But still 
M. I. Т5 dream of reaching Pough- 
keepsie before nightfall hadn't faded. 
They bent their backs for a last effort 
to overhaul the Black and Orange 
blades that were beating them back 
among the beaten brigade. Then with 
only 100 yards to go tragedy over- 
took them. 

As they put their last ounces of 
strength behind their oars Bert Mac- 
Leod, the No. 7, tried too hard. He 
had little strength left, anyway, and 
when ne tried to give more than he 
had in order to keep pace with the 
time Bill Otis, his stroke, was setting 
in the last long drive he caught a 
crab, lost his oar and doubled over in 
the shell. 

When he regained his seat and the 
tempo of his shipmates again the 
Princeton crew had sped away out of 
reach. And with them had gone the 
hopes of Poughkeepsie. 

Perhaps, in fact, probably, Prince- 
ton would have won anyway. The 
Tigers finished a length and a quar- 
ter to the good. But no one will ever 
convince Bert MacLeod of that. His 
shipmates, though. will know better. 
At least they should for the eight 
that passed them in the last half mile 
and led them across the finish was a 
crew that few could have beaten over 
the short course which Princeton 
eights specialize, 


Princeton Varsity 


Pos. Oarsman. Age. Height. Wt. 
Stroke..J. W. Clingerman.. 19 6.2 165 


No.7...James O. Pease... 19 6.3 185 
No.6...]. Macon Thompson 21 6.2 178 
No. 5...Robert Burkham .. 18 6.3 183 
No.4...George Merrill ... 19 6.5 190 
No. 3...James Lawrence .. 23 6.1 172 
No. 2... Harold Jones ..... 22 763 168 
Bow John Ballentine .. 21 6.2 169 
Cox..... Robert L. Colmere. 19 5.5 115 
Sub. .And's A. Jones jr. 19 6.1 168 
ӨН 25% Hamilton Robinson 20 6.1 170 
M. I. T. Varsity 
Stroke..William H. Otis .. 20 6 175 
No. 7...Bertram MacLeod. 20 6.2 175 
No. 6...H. І. E. Richardson 19 6.2 193 
No. 5...Philetus H. Holt .. 20 6.2% 180 
No: 4...John J. Byrne... 21 906,2 9 4173 
No.3...Richard B. Bennett 20 6.1 193 
No. 2...Louis Р. Evans . 6.1 178 
Bow....John Е. Bennett .. 20 6 165 
Сохо ев оО М. Karas 2.22 217 SA ELS 


—New York Herald Tribune. 


FEATURE 


BOBBY JONES HERO 
TO SCOTCH NEWSIES 


St. Andrews's Lads Put American 


on Par With Idol, Tom 


Morris 


ST. ANDREWS, Scotland, July 14 
(A. P.).—Newsboys of St. Andrews 
found a new way to honor Bobby 
Jones this morning. 'They shouted his 
name in the same breath with Tom 
Morris, most famous of all St. An- 
drews's golfers, a youth who, at Jones's 
age in 1875, had won four open cham- 
pionships, three of them in succession. 

Morris, who was known as “Young 
Tom" to distinguish him from old 
Tom, his father, who also won four 
open championships, died at the age of 
twenty-four. Father and son have be- 
come saints of the Scottish game. 

Young Tom, who died Christmas 
Day, 1875, is buried in the cathedral 
grounds, and there is a statue of him 
making an iron shot, with the words 
"Far and Sure" inscribed on it. 

The Scottish newsies were selling 
pictures of Tom Morris and Jones, 
shouting, “А picture of young Tom 
for six-pence; picture of Bobby Jones 
for a tanner.” As sixpence and tan- 
ner are only different names for the 
same coin, which amounts to about 
10 cents in American money, the two 
famous young golfers were placed on 
a level in the value of their pictures 
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by the keen young Scottish business 
men. 

The photograph of the reigning 
champion is a smiling Atlantan hold- 
ing the British championship cup, 
while that of Morris is a quaint old 
picture of a serious youth in heavy 
homespun, with flowing mutton-chop 
whiskers, heavy moustache and a head 
topped by a tam-o’-shanter. 


—New York World. 


EDITORIAL 


BOBBY JONES AT ST. ANDREWS 


Brilliant with all his sticks, it is 
Bobby Jones’s performance with the 
putter that constitutes the most as- 
tounding chapter of his progress in 
the British open championship at St. 
Andrews. The tricks he has turned 
seem unbelievable. Here he was, in 
the round for which he scored a 68, 
trapped in a bunker on the second 
hole, needing two shots to get out 
and then landing on the green, with 
four shots played, at a distance of 
seventy-five feet from the pin. He 
proceeded to hole that putt as calmly 
as if it had been a few inches instead 
of a quarter of a city block away. 

Now a putt of seventy-five feet is 
a remarkable thing in the eyes of the 
ordinary golfing mortal, occurring 
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once in several dozen years—if then. 
But Jones went on around St. An- 
drews holing long putts as if they 
were no problem for him whatsoever. 
Apparently they weren’t. Here was a 
putt of twenty-four feet, and here a 
putt of forty-five. On the long fifth 
hole Jones put his second shot on 
the edge of the green, 120 feet dis- 
tant from the cup. “This,” he said, 
“15 the longest putt I ever had to 
make"—and holed it. What a wizard 
he was with that putter of his is 
shown by the fact that for eighteen 
holes he required only twenty-nine 
putts—and six of these were putts 
Írom a distance of 100 feet or more. 
A cup in the centre of a green is a 
small thing at best. It is an espe- 
cially small thing in the great “double 
greens” of the St. Andrews course, 
with a title at stake and several thou- 
sand people tagging along from one 
green to another. The degree of 
skill and concentration which can hole 
putt aiter putt, as Jones did, is phe- 
nomenal. One of the correspondents 
quotes the professional at St. Andrews 
as saying to Jones when his last long 
putt was in, “Mon, ye are nae a 
gowfer at all—ye are just a machine.” 
But machines, in golf, are made by 
self-discipline and practice. 


—New York World. 


The Sport Head Should Tell the News Concretely and in the Vernacular 


RAJAH ENDS SLUMP 
BY SWATTING HOME 
NEW YORK’S 3 RUNS 


His Circuit Clout Is 16th of 
Year—Reds Tally 
Only Twice 


—New York World. 


England Downs Ireland, 7-6 
In Their 47th Rugby Match 


—New York Times. 


White Sox, in Batting 
Mood, Beat Athletics, 8-5 


—New York Herald Tribune. 
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IMIGHIGAN'S PASSES 
WIN BEFORE 85000 


All Three Touchdowns Against 
Ohio State Are Tosses From 
Oosterbaan to Gilbert. 


FINAL SCORE IS 21 TO O 


Gilbert Kicks All Points After 
Touchdowns and Accounted 
for All Tallies Made. 


OHIO STATE LINE HOLDS 


Turns Back Wolverine Plunges 
Time After Time, but Secondary 
Unable to Stop Forwards. 


—New York Times. 


Four Birdies Sing Golf 
Victory for Miss Van Wie 


—New York World. 


YALE SEXTET BEATS 
BOSTON COLLEGE, 9-2 


Starts Fast Attack at Outset to 
Gain Four-Goal Lead in 
Opening Period. 


PALMER MAKES 4 IN ROW 


Yale Star Counts Every Tally in 
First Session— Tedesco Scores 
Losers' Points. 


—New York Times. 


COLUMBIA MATMEN 
TOP HARVARD, 11-10 


Meet Is Decided When Cuneo 
Throws Howe in Unlimited 
Weight Event. 


CROWD RUSHES TO MAT 


Swarms From Bleachers to View 
Second Extra Period of Bout 
at Close Quarters. 


—New York Times. 


EXERCISES 


1. Read the leads of all sport stories in this chapter. 


Note the 


concrete elements that tell the news. List uses of the game vernacular. 
Note the difference between vernacular and cheap slang. 

2. What is played up in each story in this chapter? Analyze for 
construction any major sport article printed in this chapter. 
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3. Make a list of sport authorities writing for the various papers. 
Select a sport story by one of them that interests you and read it to 
the class. 

4. Get a schedule of games to be played this season. Write up the 
prospect of one team. Give facts about the players. Note past achieve- 
ments. 

5. Go to any game and write it up play by play. Follow directions 
given above. 

6. Write a box feature as a by-product of the game. 

7. Get an interview with your most brilliant player on any team. 
What questions would you want him to answer? 

8. Make a list of all minor sports. Write five verbs that you would 
need in each to describe action peculiar to the sport. 


Chapter SVU 
THE EDITORIAL 


| ІНЕ editorial has been called a timely essay. Certainly it must 
grow out of the news of the day. The comment or interpretation 
that the reporter was compelled to omit from the news article may find 
expression in the editorial. Logical thinking must be the basis of all 
editorials. They must be written in clear direct style. 


SIMPLE PLAN FOR ORGANIZING A FORMAL NEWS EDITORIAL 


1. State briefly the situation that stimulated the editorial. In other 
words, summarize the facts out of which the editorial is to grow. 
2. Explain; interpret or digest; comment or give opinion; argue for 


or against. 
3. Make the point briefly. The point is the writer’s deduction from 


his exposition. 
CAUTIONS: 


1. Don’t preach. Don’t change the person from third to second. 
2. Don’t comment in generalities. Write simply and specifically. 
3. Give specific authorities for statements. 
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EDITORIALS 
NEWS STORIES WITH RESULTING EDITORIALS 


Dr. Dexter Fellowes, C. P. A., the 
noted 200109151, who has an arrange- 
ment with the Ringling Bros. by which 
he is allowed to accompany the circus 
from place to place and study the 
habits and characteristics of the ani- 
mals, is in a quandary. 

Although Dr. Fellowes has been in 
predicaments before, this is practically 
the first time he has ever been in a 
quandary, and it is all because of Pa 
Wah, the sacred white (*) elephant 
with the show for the first time this 
spring. 

(*—The white elephant is not 
really white, but a soiled pink. Dr. 
Fellowes is authority for the state- 
ment, however, that any kind of 
pink passes for white in the best 
elephant circles.) 

Pa Wah in English means Mr. 
White, according to Dr. Fellowes, 
who is something of a linguist, and, 
white or pink, he is the one who has 
dropped Dr. Fellowes right plump into 
the middle of a quandary. 


Get Things in the Papers 

It seems that in return for his be- 
ing allowed to accompany the circus 
from place to place, the Ringlings de- 
mand that Dr. Fellowes get a piece 
printed in the newspapers now and 
then about the circus. This is gener- 
ally pretty easy for Dr. Fellowes for 
he knows a lot of reporters and they 
write his pieces for him and get them 
printed and all he has to do when Mr. 
Ringling comes around to give him a 
couple of tickets is blush modestly and 
say that Wells Hawks helped him with 
one or two of the pieces. 

This spring it is different. Pa Wah, 
or Mr. White, being a sacred elephant, 
has news appeal, as Dr. Fellowes's 
newspaper friends would say, and 
naturally more attention is paid to 
him than to the other common, slate- 
colored elephants. 

The attention shown to Mr. White 
has made the other elephants very 
jealous, and now, when Dr. Fellowes 
goes anywhere near them, they let out 
roars of jealous rage. It is all very 
painful to Dr. Fellowes, for he has 
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known some of the elephants a great 
many years and wouldn’t hurt their 
feelings for a full column of press 
notices. In order to understand how 
serious the situation is one has only 
to recall how unpleasant a jealous 
woman can be and then figure out 
how many times bigger than an aver- 
age-size woman an average-size ele- 
phant is. Elephant jealousy is prob- 
ably the worst jealousy in the world 
because there is so much of it. 


He's a Sacred Beast 

Pa Wah, or Mr. White, is the prop- 
erty of Dr. Saw Durmay Po Min, 
who, according to Dr. Fellowes, is a 
full fledged Baptist minister and head 
of the Loyal Karen movement in 
Burma. Dr. Fellowes, who has read 
up on the subject, says the Karens 
constitute about 25 per cent of the 
population of Burma and hate the 
Burmese. 

According to Dr. Po Min, who 
wears wing collars and smokes cigars, 
the white elephant, according to pagan 
belief, was expected to bring back the 
sacred books to India after a thou- 
sand years' absence. American Baptist 
missionaries beat Pa Wah to it by 
several years, however, so when Pa 
Wah did appear it was only to be 
captured by Baptists and brought here 
to be exhibited in a circus. 

All of Pa Wah’s attendants, Dr. 
Fellowes and Dr. Po Min both said, 
are Baptists, and Fundamentalists at 
that, so that may be the reason for 
the slightly miffed expression on Pa 
Wah’s sacred pan. 

Wells Hawks, however, thinks Pa 
Wah will be all right if they get him 
a teakwood dais or platform. Accord- 
ing to Prof. Hawks, you can’t expect 
a Burmese sacred white elephant to 
put up with Baptist attendants and a 
common Georgia pine platform, too. 
Oriental atmosphere is what Pa Wah 
wants, according to Wells. 

What makes the white elephant 
pink? i 

Well, Dr. Fellowes says it is because 
he drinks nothing but pink lemonade. 

—New York World. 
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THE WAYS OF ELEPHANTS 


Now that the circus has come to town, 
we think the time is ripe to seek light on 
a point that has been troubling us for some 
time. It is this: Do elephants as they wend 
their way in herds through the stilly jungle 
take hold of each other’s tails with their 
trunks as they do when marching in Ring- 
ling Bros. parade? It seems to us that 
there is a great deal to be said on both 
sides of this question. On the one hand, it 
does seem rather odd that wild beasts should 
proceed in any such timid fashion as this. 
Observing this curious formation, one can- 
not but be reminded of a child holding on to 
its own rattle to keep from falling to the 
floor. One gets the impression that an 
elephant when he goes through the streets of 
a city is really rather frightened at the 
strange things he sees and grasps the tail 
in front of him as a means of bracing his 
nerve. In the jungle, of course, he would 
have no reason to brace his nerve. It is 
almost impossible to imagine any inhabitant 
of the jungle shoving him around or making 
him apprehensive. 

On the other hand, this trunk-to-tail forma- 
tion has a very immemorial look to it. You 
have a feeling that it is too instinctive a 
thing to have been taught by a trainer; that 
elephants when a little uneasy about some- 
thing have proceeded thus ever since the 
first two elephants looked at each other and 
decided they were elephants. 

Thus it is very hard to arrive at a satis- 
factory conclusion. Can some former ele- 
phant hunter give us a little help? 

—New York World. 
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ROCHESTER CNA Y) MDC Os 
(A. P.)—Frank E. Gannett, Rochester 
newspaper publisher, told a hundred 
leaders of news industries here to- 
day that soon one man in New York 
may set the type in composing rooms 
of a thousand American cities, doing 
it by telegraph. 

“And,” he said, “looking into the 
future, it is not difficult to visualize 
the time when one operator, sending 
by wireless, will be able to set type 
in any, or every, city in the country. 

“Now, turn on the motors, and 
Ill show you something you never 
saw before.” 

The guests looked at two typeset- 
ting machines which stood at one end 


of the room. A turn of an electric 
switch, and these machines began 
to click rapidly. They stood alone, 
robots facing their audience, with no 
human assistant close by, setting type 
by wire through the medium of a new 
invention named the teletypesetter. 


SPEED MUCH GREATER 

“The possible speed of the auto- 
matic method,” said Mr. Gannett, “is 
probably three times that of hand op- 
eration, and its accuracy is well-nigh 
perfect.” 

A man stepped to one of the type- 
setting machines, picked up some of 
the type lines it was setting, doing 
so in a manner to “jam” its opera- 
tion and stop the machine. 

Instantly, it seemed, the robot which 
was feeding a tape seven-eighths of 
an inch wide to operate the typeset- 
ting machine, also stopped running 
and the tape became motionless. 

A red light flared at the top of 
the typesetting machine and glowed 
until the artificial “jam” was set right. 
Immediately the machine began auto- 
matically setting type again. 

“You see,” said Mr. Gannett, “we 
think they are foolproof so far as 
trouble from stoppage is concerned.” 

He showed how the tape was 
punched at one side of the room, which 
for the purposes of the demonstration, 
was named “New York,” and the code 
of this punched tape carried across 
the room by wire with electrical im- 
pulses to a receiving table where an- 
other machine reproduced an exactly 
similar punched tape, and then trans- 
ferred it through a third machine to 
operate the typesetting machines. 

“Questions?” said Mr. Gannett. 

Instantly a flood burst forth, mixed 
with comment. "Can't we write our 
news directly in type and save time," 
was one question. 

Mr. Gannett answered that this is 
feasible, and that men learn quickly 
to read the code punches of the tape 
itself, as they would read ordinary 
print. 


USE PRESENT MACHINES 

A facetious questioner wanted to 
know whether Mr. Gannett might 
some time supply mechanical substi- 
tutes for reporters. The possible use- 
fulness in transmitting directly into 
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type, fast and accurate market quo- Í 
tations and baseball scores was spe- 
cially stressed. 

“Must we scrap all our present type- 
setting machines?” was another ques- 
tion, to which Mr. Gannett answered 
no. The teletypesetter, he said, may 
be attached to regular typesetting ma- 
chines with an hour’s work and the 
aid of two screws. 

The teletypesetter in its present 
form is a product of three sources. 
Mr. Gannett years ago began looking 
for some one to help work out his 
idea that this accomplishment, which 
he said he was told would be “impos- 
sible," could be made. He met Walter 
M. Morey, of East Orange, N. J., an 
inventor who has worked in nearly all 
departments of the printing industry, 
and who had ideas like Mr. Gannett's. 

Morey went to work with Gannett 
at the development and soon after- 
ward, forces were joined with the 
Morkrum-Kleinschmidt Corporation of 
Chicago, makers of automatic tele- 
graplr printers, and there the tele- 
typesetter was perfected. 


—Associated Press. 


SETTING TYPE BY WIRE 

Successful experiments at Rochester, 
N. Y., in the operation of typesetting ma- 
chines by electrical impulses sent over a 
telegraph wire suggest the possibility of 
future newspapers in which the news of the 
world will be transmitted into type by direct 
connection from the point of origin. Thus 
modern science opens up another interest- 
ing field for speculation. The mechanics in- 
volved in such a process seems no more dif- 
ficult than other wonderful inventions which 
have now become commonplace through 
every-day use. 

Many of the striking inventions of this 
mechanical age are adapted to the speedier 
transmission of news. The airplane, wire- 
less telegraphy, the radio, the trans-oceanic 
telephone—all these and many more are used 
by the great press associations and indi- 
vidual newspapers in preparing their daily 
chronicle of events from many lands. The 
mechanical printer, now in general use on 
telegraph circuits for the press, is closely 
akin to this latest device. By use of the 
mechanical printer a typewriter is operated, 
recording telegraphic dispatches by direct 
connection. Indeed, typewriters in scores of 
offices all over the country may be linked to 
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а single circuit, and this is a matter of routine 
daily procedure. The actual setting of type 
by telegraph would be another step in the 
same direction. In passing, reference should 
be made to the transmission of pictures by 
telegraph, by cable and by radio as one of 
the most important and most promising 
among comparatively recent aids to news- 
paper publication. 

Granting the ultimate perfection of the 
telegraph typesetter, there would be many 
practical difficulties to overcome before it 
could become of general use in news dis- 
tribution. The chief difficulty, and one that 
is immediately obvious, lies in the fact that 
the compilation of a newspaper, in so far as 
it relates to the publication of news, is a 
process of selection. No newspaper prints in 
full all the news dispatches that are received 
by it. On the contrary, telegraph reports 
as they arrive over press association circuits 
and from special correspondents are subject 
to careful editing. Condensation and elimi- 
nation are necessary in every newspaper of- 
fice. News that is trivial-is thrown away 
and other dispatches are carefully condensed 
to retain essentials without waste of space. 
Only in this way can a newspaper be held 
within reasonable size and the news pre- 
sented in a form that is most readable. A 
news report is written by the sender with 
limited information as to other news devel- 
opments all over the world. As it is finally 
edited and printed, it represents the com- 
posite picture of the day's events assembled 
and correlated with painstaking detail by 
the staff of each individual newspaper. 

Manifestly it would be difficult to edit 
news that is transmitted directly into type 
from the telegraph. Changes made subse- 
quently would involve mechanical processes 
that would more than offset any advantage 
in speed gained in the first place. Some 
important classifications of news would read- 
ily adapt themselves to the new process. 
Included in these would be financial quota- 
tions and formal documents of great impor- 
tance, such as presidential messages, which 
are customarily printed in full. There would 
be an advantage, too, in the speed gained in 
transmitting news when time is the most 
essential factor, such as the results of na- 
tional elections, accounts of disasters, out- 
come of outstanding athletic contests and 
other events which come within the category 
usually referred to as “spot news.” But for 
universal use to supplant present processes, 
the telegraph typesetter appears to present 
obstacles that would be insurmountable. 

—Portland Morning Oregonian. | 
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ANALYSIS OF EDITORIALS 


THE ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


The New England Committee, a body fully 
representative of business sentiment in that 
section, has issued a report approving the 
St. Lawrence waterway project and calling 
upon our Government to enter into treaty 
arrangements for its construction. At the 
other end of the line, in the Middle West, 
public opinion is practically unanimous in 
favor of the international route. 

We believe the all-American route for a 
ship canal across New York State to be 
superior to the St. Lawrence route in a de- 
gree more than sufficient to offset its un- 
doubtedly much greater cost. Only one 
authority need be concerned in its construc- 
tion, the Federal Government, since the con- 
sent of the State is assured., The St. Law- 
rence route requires the agreement of both 
Governments, of New York State, of Ontario 
Province and of Quebec Province; and the 
last named may not be easily obtained. 

The Canadian route is direct enough if its 
only purpose is to carry Western wheat to 
Northern Europe and float ships back light 
laden. The American route is far shorter, 
as a glance at the map will show, to every 
point on our own Eastern seaboard, as well 
as to every point on the Eastern seaboard 
of Latin America. Its open season would 
be slightly longer. It leads to an ice-free 
sea, while the outlet of the Canadian route 
is spiked with bergs in the season and greatly 
subject in consequence to fogs. 

Nevertheless if the Canadian route is fa- 
vored by the majority of the American peo- 
ple, New York State can do no less than 
accept the decision and trust that the political 
obstacles to prompt construction will not 
prove unsurmountable or the cause of vex- 
atious delays. One way or another, per- 
haps even by both routes, a sea outlet is 
badly needed. 

—New York World. 


THE ROW AT YALE 

As to the merits of the controversy in 
Yale over the dismissal of Edgar M. Wool- 
ley, the dramatic coach, the outsider is natu- 
rally in no position to judge. But as to the 
controversy itself, one cannot help sending 
up a cheer for it, regardless of who is right 
and who is wrong. For it is a most un- 
usual thing to see a university so exercised 
over a matter in the realm of aesthetics that 
it begins calling names. If the argument 
centred around the dismissal of T. A. D. 


Clear, brief statement of facts that stimu- 
lated the editorial 


Development 


This editorial argues. Note (1) 
the statement of the proposition in 
the first sentence of the development; 
(2) the clear direct presentation of 
convincing facts in support of the 


proposition—paragraphs 2 and 3; (3) 
the alternative suggested in the event 
of failure to convince—first sentence, 
paragraph 4; (4) the terseness of the 
point. 


Point of the editorial 


Brief statement of fact that stimulated the 
editorial, skillfully incorporated in the open- 
ing sentence 


Development 
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Jones, one would think little of it. For 
T. A. D. Jones is a football coach, or at least 
he is supposed to be a football coach; and it 
would seem almost a matter of course if a 
university got excited over the dismissal of 
a football coach. 

But a dramatic coach? One is amazed to 
learn that the students so much as knew 
that Yale had a dramatic coach, to say 
nothing of caring enough about him and his 
work to denounce his dismissal. The preva- 
lent belief that our universities are nothing 
but glorified athletic clubs must be to some 
extent erroneous. Let us have more such 
rows. They reawaken faith in American 
education. 

—New York World. 


VARIOUS TYPES 
FOR A MODERN CALENDAR 


Old-fashioned years have followed one an- 
other without much change since the time 
of the Egyptians, and it remains for modern 
men to reconstruct the calendar to suit the 
modern need. Though time and tempera- 
ment are hard to change, the new year of 
thirteen months gains new support as time 
goes on, and even Congress will consider it 
‘this year. A conference of nations will be 
urged by Representative Porter, chairman of 
the foreign affairs committee of the House, 
and a change to the new calendar will be 
asked for 1933. It will be hard to bring 
about, for a month of change is harder for 
the most of men than a thousand years of 
inconvenience. But the effort is worth mak- 
ing. 

A year, based unalterably on the solar 
system, has 36514 days, which is thirteen 
months of 28 days each, with 1!4 days over. 
By adding an annual day to thirteen months 
365 days are taken care of, and by adding 
another day every fourth vear the whole 
36514 days are brought into the system. The 
extra month will find a place between June 
and July. The extra days are unattached 
to any month or week and will come in, in 
the one case, as a year day between Decem- 
ber and January, and as a leap year day, 
in the other case, between June and July. 
This is the thirteen-month system. It is 
simple. It is fixed. The difficulties are few. 
The advantages are many. 

All months in the new calendar will have 
28 days, and this equality will be a great 
advantage in computing pay checks, interest, 
working days, statistical tables, insurance 
and the like. Each month will have an equal 


Develobment continued 


This editorial brings out what is 
significant in the report of the con- 


troversy. 


Point of the editorial 


OF EDITORIALS 


working time, with four Sundays, never five. 
Holidays, birthdays, Sundays always will 
fall on the same day of the month and 
the first of every month always will be 
Sunday. Saturday will bé the last day of 
each month, and Christmas and the Fourth 
of July will be on Wednesdays every year. 
Four equal quarters, now impossible, can 
be made, and the half year, that varies now 
by three days, will always be the same. The 
U. S. weather bureau, astronomers, busi- 
ness men have long advocated the year of 
thirteen months. The plan and its promotion 
owe much to George Eastman, camera manu- 
facturer of Rochester. 

The old calendar is an aggregate of whim 
and half-found science. Augustus Cæsar, for 
example, at the cost of twisted time and 
public convenience, made his month, August, 
31 days long because he wished to have no 
shorter one than Julius Czsar’s month, July. 
'The Romans tinkered with the Egyptian sys- 
tem and Pope Gregory VII tinkered with 
the Roman, until today's calendar appeared. 
The time for a new calendar is here. Con- 
gress should support Representative Porter's 
resolution. 

—Chicago Tribune. 


YOSEMITE FORESTS IN DANGER 


Congress has one last chance to preserve 
the privately owned forests of Yosemite Na- 
tional Park in California. Representative 
Cramton, chairman of the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriations subcommittee, has intro- 
duced a bill in the House calling for an 
appropriation to purchase the Yosemite 
forest land still privately owned. Unless 
action on the measure is taken at the pres- 
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ent session the opportunity for preserving 
some of the finest sections of sugar pine 
on the continent will be gone forever. 

The bill provides for appropriation of $1,- 
000,000 to match an equal amount which is 
available from private sources. Congress 
has delayed action on the private lands ques- 
tion in Yosemite until one lumbering com- 
pany is moving machinery into the timber- 
lands with the purpose of beginning work by 
April. The movement is protested by 128,- 
000 members of the American Nature As- 
sociation, but they are powerless to stop 
destruction of the forest without an appro- 
priation from Congress. 

The national parks of the West are be- 
coming a greater asset to the United States 
each year. Congress has an opportunity of 
preserving part of one of the most beautiful 
of these parks for a sum that seems insig- 
nificant in view of the increasing importance 
of these national playgrounds. The situa- 
tion should be brought forcefully to the at- 
tention of Congress and Mr. Cramton's bill 
should be given attention before it is too 
late. 

—Washington Post. 


The Radio and Better Speech 


Along with the rapid development of the 
radio there has been a marked improvement 
in the speech of announcers. In the begin- 
ning there was no general policy of selecting 
announcers who used good English. Now 
the announcers generally have been selected 
with due regard for their speech or they 
have improved their English by continuous 
study. The result is gratifying, even if not 
yet entirely satisfactory. It is pertinent, 
therefore, that the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters should have a medal of 
honor awaiting the announcer who, for the 
year 1928, shall be adjudged the best. 

Hamlin Garland, chairman of the commit- 
tee on awards, points out that we now have 
some 2,000 official announcers, who are heard 
daily by approximately 40 million persons, 
many of whom, in their usual walks of life, 
never hear good English. Many of the 
listeners will not take advantage of the 
better speech they hear on the radio, but 
millions of others will, and in the long run 
the announcers, so far as they are authorita- 
tive in pronunciation, enunciation and vocal 
diction generally, will have a tremendous 
influence. 

While a special responsibility rests on the 
announcers, they are not the only users of 
the radio who should be examples in the 
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use of good English. The great volume of 
the spoken word comes from those who make 
addresses or give short talks. In general, 
those who use the radio have much better 
than average speech, either through habit or 
by careful preparation of the address in hand. 
Many of the speakers are highly cultured, 
and from them one may learn both essentials 
and refinements of utterance. The radio 
vocalizes a flood of words hitherto known 
to millions almost wholly by sight—in the 
printed form and not by sound. 

If radio should approximate generally a 
high standard of English, it should go far 
in the improvement of American speech. 

—Kansas City Star. 


THE “RESERVATION” GROUP 


For nine years there has been a group in 
the United States Senate fighting for “reser- 
vations.” 

The treaty of Versailles was first killed 
by “reservations,” and then killed bodily. 

The world court resolution was killed by 
“reservations.” 

Now the same irreconcilable group is try- 
ing to kill the Kellogg treaty outlawing war 
with "reservations," regardless of the fact 
that disturbed conditions exist in South 
America, and that Great Britain has to all 
intents and purposes defiantly abrogated the 
naval armament treaty made in Washington 
in 1921. 

Secretary Kellogg has appeared before 
the Senate foreign relations committee and 
has explained in an intelligent manner why 
qualifications and reservations would seri- 
ously detract from the Paris pact. He has 
asked other governments to accept the treaty 
without reservations, and they signed it with 
that understanding. 

In the Kellogg treaty the right of defen- 
sive war is not limited, and the Monroe 
doctrine is in no way endangered. It is obvi- 
ously strengthened through the peace pledges 
of the other parties. 

The Senate should accept the treaty on its 
merit, and without any changes whatsoever. 
It is plain, simple, concise, and means only 
what it says, and that is that the nations 
want world peace, and desire to settle their 
differences by arbitration and not by the 
shot gun. 

—Atlanta Constitution. 


Lindbergh as Man of Science 


In a statement just made by the Army 
Air Corps on the professional career of 
Colonel CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, attention is 
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drawn in the following passage to his sci- 
entific gifts and qualifications, which there 
has been a tendency to overlook in certain 
quarters : 

"After completing his primary train- 
ing at the Primary Flying School at 
Brooks Field he was transferred to the 
Advanced Flying School at Kelly Field, 
where he not only continued to prove 
himself an exceptional pilot, but he also 
made an excellent record in his ground 
studies. Keen and intelligent, he had 
a knack of absorbing the instruction 
given to him and was considered by 
the school as an outstanding student. 
Toward the end of the course he was 
selected for specialized training in pur- 
suit aviation, a branch of flying which 
demands quick thinking and excellent 
piloting." 

His instructors found that he possessed 
"that rare quality ‘inherent flying ability’ in 
a marked degree, and flying to him was as 
instinctive as breathing. Surely all this 
is but a description of the sort of investi- 
gator who in a laboratory combines a deep 
knowledge of his material and apparatus 
with imagination and intuition, being thus 
enabled to anticipate the achievement of what 
to others had seemed impossible. 

At West Point and at one college com- 
mencement after another there have been 
references to LINDBERGH’S personality and 
achievement. But though it has rained dec- 
orations on him since he landed in Paris, 
the universities have been backward in com- 
ing forward with their honors. Perhaps it 
was thought that though he was old enough 
to be a Colonel he was too young to be a 
doctor. Yet there has been an important 
contribution to science by the young man. 
Confidence in the plane has been increased 
vastly, for it has been made as clear as 
the sun at noon that it is through a com- 
bination of all the best qualities of mind and 
spirit that success with it is to be attained. 

The tribute of the Smithsonian Institution 
alone ought to be sufficient proof of Colonel 
LinpBercu’s right to stand before any com- 
pany of men of science anywhere. 

—New York Sun. 


— 


A HERO OF THE LABORATORY 


Not many people in New York yesterday 
knew the name of Dr. Abraham Zingher. 
To savants in his line he was known as a 
research bacteriologist, a specialist in the 
immunization of communicable diseases, an 


assistant director of the Bureau of Labora-’ 


tories. 


He was found dead yesterday morn- 
ing before his laboratory table with an open 
note-book before him containing his obser- 
vations upon a study of scarlet-fever anti- 
toxin; a faulty or disconnected gas tube 
feeding his Bunsen burner had asphyxiated 
him. Such a death as Dr. Zingher's in the 
line of battle against disease illustrates and 
emphasizes the debt of gratitude the com- 
munity owes to the men of science, who 
have no gallery to play to as they devote 
their life-work to the service of humanity. 
—New York World. 


FIVE DAYS TO KETCHIKAN 
IDE paroH to the postmaster at Ketchi- 


kan, Alaska, of international money- 
order forms five days after he asked for 
them is swift work, even in this age of 
speedy communications. His requisition was 
sent to Washington by radiogram. Within 
an hour after the message was received the 
forms were printed and on the way to New 
York, whence they crossed the continent by 
air mail to Seattle. From Seattle they were 
sent to the destination in Southeastern 
Alaska by steamer and plane. Postmaster 
General New states that this delivery breaks 
all records for that sort of transaction. The 
fact that it was made through the regular 
channels of the postal service shows how 
little effect distance has today upon the 
casual affairs of the world. 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


NOMINATING A PARROT 


At the Grover Cleveland High School in 
Caldwell, N. J., they were holding exercises 
in connection with commencement. The class 
play, which involved a pirate ship, had just 
come to a close, and a sweet girl graduate 
stepped on the quarter deck to read the class 
prophecy. She drew a sweet girlish breath. 
She opened her sweet girlish lips. She spake 
a pair of sweet girlish words: “And now” 
spake she, when all of a sudden a 
voice from the pirate fo'c'sle smote harshly 
on the sweet girlish atmosphere. 

“Shut up!” said the voice. 

The sweet girl graduate faltered and 
stopped: but in a moment she went on. 

“Shut up!" said the voice, in a sterner 
tone. 

The sweet girl graduate was now in a 
state of sweet girlish panic; it was several 
moments before she could make another try. 

“Shut up!" said the voice. And this time 
there could be no mistake: this voice meant 
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business; it meant shut up, and nothing 
else but. 

Fortunately, a pirate of the cast guessed 
what the trouble was. He scurried on stage, 
seized the heckler and scurried with him 
to the wings so the sweet girl graduate could 
proceed. And that heckler was a parrot 
which had been lent to give more verisimili- 
tude to the pirate ship. 

Where dwells this parrot, and for how 
much per diem can he be hired? It seems 
to us that he is a sorely needed functionary 
in these United States of America. Con- 
ceive if you can the good he could do: 
concealed in the rostrum, he could trans- 
form every public event from a thing of 
gloom into a thing of joy forever. 

—New York World. 


BASEBALL: OXFORD VS. CAMBRIDGE 


On Sunday Oxford University blanked 
Cambridge, 10 to 0, in the first baseball 
match the two institutions have played in 
their six centuries of history. The teams 
were made up exclusively of Americans, 
Canadians and Japanese, and an Illinois 
pitcher starred; but in the 2,000 spectators 
who watched, with an ex-Giant acting as 
umpire, there were many Britons. 

When it comes to the two great primary 
team sports, Britons and Americans regard 
each other with precisely the same conde- 
scension. The Englishman looks at base- 
ball and says: “We call it rounders; it’s 
an adaptation of a game our small boys 
have played for centuries.” The American 
looks at cricket and sniffs at it as a sport 
for maiden aunts and parsons. The case is 
the same with football. Americans regard 
our own varsity brand as infinitely superior 
to soccer or association football; Britons 
think their type of game far faster and more 
exciting. It must be said that the world 
sides with England as to football. To-day 
the United States is being toured by soccer 
teams from Austria and Palestine; associa- 
tion football is played all over Asia and 
South America, not to speak of the British 
dominions. But in baseball we are gaining 
the edge. Distant nations and alien races 
prefer it to cricket, and now it is invading 
the very citadels of England. 

—New York World. 


BETTERING THE BRIDGE 


The Queensboro Bridge cost, complete, 
$17,591,000. At an additional cost of about 
$3,000,000 it is possible to increase its traffic 
lanes from six to nine, an increased vehicle 
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capacity of 50 per cent, without lessening 


the provisions for rapid transit. The project, 
now approved by the Board of Estimate, in- 
cludes alteration of the approaches to meet 
the expected larger use. 

So stated, the project seems excellent 
municipal economy; in no other way could 
new vehicle capacity to the same extent be 
acquired so cheaply. No new bridge be- 
tween the Queensboro and the Williamsburg, 
except at much greater cost than either, 
would be possible; the river is wider; con- 
struction costs have kited since the war. 

In the neighborhood of 38th Street, where 
a bridge would be an ambitious undertak- 
ing, but possible at a price, the plan of a 
tri-borough vehicle tunnel is a favored alter- 
native. For it and for the tri-borough bridge 
connecting Queens, Bronx and Manhattan 
across Ward's and Randall's Islands a Bridge 
and Tunnel Authority is proposed to do 
the work and collect the payment in tolls. 
Whatever becomes of these undertakings, 
more room on the Queensboro Bridge will 
be needed. The City Administration does 
well in pushing the work. 

—New York World. 


THE EMPTY CHAIR 


T IS a matter of great regret that the 

Argentine Republic has not sent repre- 
sentatives to the Pan-American Arbitration 
Conference opening in Washington today. 
Abstention could hardly be due to lack of 
sympathy with the aims of the conference. 
The reasons are more general in nature. 
For years Argentina has displayed an atti- 
tude of protest against Pan-Americanism, 
against the Monroe Doctrine, against the 
United States on account of economic dif- 
ferences, against international co-operation 
even as represented by the League of Na- 
tions. 

This attitude may be laid to the stirrings 
of independent thought and an increasing 
sense of national greatness and dignity. 
Argentina is in many respects unique among 
nations, with a strong desire for self-expres- 
sion. These are admirable traits. But iso- 
lation is scarcely the best way to express 
them. 

—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Magic Way to Save $1,910,000 


For ages man used his fingers in counting. 
He grouped them when telling a neighbor of 
his feats at hunting and raised all of them 
to describe his fishing trip. Then the Hindu 
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achieved a form of reckoning by marks 
which developed into the numerals from 
1 to 9. An Arab, meeting a Hindu in the 
streets of Delhi centuries ago, suggested the 
creation of another numeral. It was zero, 
with all the magical properties it has since 
exhibited. 

“With the zero," said the Arab to the 
Hindu, *you will have a symbol for each 
of the digits on your hands." 

Aíter hesitating another century or so 
the Hindu said to the Arab: “What can I 
do now that I have ten numerals to work 
with?” 

Said the Arab to the Hindu: “Now we 
can have a decimal system and fractions 
with no end.” 

And the Hindu asked the Arab: “After 
all this bother, what will I get out of my 
decimals and things?" 

Said the Arab: “It will produce a great 
breed of expert accountants. You will bring 
mysticism back to the world." 

And so, when the earth had lived many 
centuries more and railroads were running 
underground, Mr. UNTERMYER and a witness 


- 
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proficient in zero, cipher and naught ex- 
changed question and answer : 

“So under city operation,” said Mr. Un- 
TERMYER, “the present systems would show 
a much better state of things than the pres- 
ent situation without the ownership of the 
system ?” 

“Better by $17,200,000,” was the answer. 

“How is that difference created?” Mr. 
UNTERMYER asked. 

The witness replied that the difference 
was created, among other things, by the 
elimination of taxes now paid by the two 
companies. 

The “better state of things” would be at- 
tained in part by eliminating $1,910,000 of 
taxes now collected by the city from the 
Interborough and the Manhattan elevated. 

“Algebra couldn’t have done that,” said 
the wraith of the Hindu to the ghost of the 
Arab. 

“Tt’s the influence of zero,” said the Arab. 
“Whether it is round or oval, it works that 
way.” 

ARCHIMEDES, who was listening in, bel- 
lowed with laughter. 

—New York Sum. 


EDITORIALS ON THE SAME SUBJECT FROM DIFFERENT PAPERS 


Deems Taylor’s Opera 


That an opera worthy of association in 
the repertory of the Metropolitan Opera 
House with the great works of this school 
of composition has been found in “The 
King’s Henchman” will delight every Amer- 
ican who has the musical reputation of 
his country at heart, as well as all lovers 
of opera who expect to take pleasure out 
of Drems Taytor’s score апа Epna Sr. 
Vincent Мпл,Ау/5 text. Both have been 
acclaimed by authorities on this kind of 
music; both have been pronounced of the 
highest standard that American composition 
in the field of opera has so far reached. Op- 
eratic genius is a quality often declared to 
be alien to American composers. Symphonic 
forms are said to lie within their powers, but 
it has been doubted that the ability to com- 
pose a successful opera was within their 
grasp. So much greater should be the praise 
bestowed on these collaborators, who have 
found success where failure has been the 
portion of many others. 

In the chorus of approval which has 
greeted the artistic success of composer and 
librettist particular attention is due to the 
sage comment of GIULIO Gatri-Casazza, 


who has been a persistent and optimistic ex- 
perimenter in the field of native American 
operatic composition. The Metropolitan 
Opera House was, for the first time, com- 
pletely sold out for the first night of an 
American opera. If this is to be the lot of 
more of them, Americans will have no cause 
to bemoan alleged lack of hospitality on the 
part of the Metropolitan Opera House to 
our musicians and poets. 

There is convincing record of the persist- 
ence with which Garrr-CAsAZzA endeav- 
ored to interest the operagoing public in the 
works of the native-born composers. He has 
mounted Е. S. Converses “The Pipe of De- 
sire," Н. W. PARKERS "Mona," WALTER 
Damroscu’s “Cyrano de Bergerac," VICTOR 
HERBERT'S “Madeleine,” REGINALD DE 
Koven’s “Canterbury Pilgrims,’ С. W. 
CapMAN's “Shanewis,” Н. Е. GrrsEnT's bal- 
let “The Dance on the Place Congo,” 
J. Brems “The Legend,” J. A. Носов “The 
Temple Dancer,’ Henry Haptey’s “Cleo- 
patra’s Night” and J. А. CARPENTERS bal- 
let “Skyscrapers.” Some of these new 
works, which are by the foremost of Ameri- 
can composers, are one-act operas and others 


are ballets. 
—New York Sun. 
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TAYLOR-MILLAY: OPUS 1 


“The King’s Henchman,” the opera by 
Deems Taylor and Edna St. Vincent Millay 
which has just had its premiére at the 
Metropolitan, is not only a charming and 
moving story but something of a nonesuch 
among operatic librettos as well. 

The retainer of an ancient King of Eng- 
land is sent to inspect a celebrated beauty, 
in order to determine whether she is suf- 
ficiently comely to wed the King. He de- 
parts on his errand, but when he meets the 
lady he loves her himself; woos her, wins 
her and marries her. To the King he sends 
a cock-and-bull story about her excessive 
ugliness, and explains his marriage by say- 
ing that she possessed certain riches which 
he coveted. A simple tale, this, but it pres- 
ently leads to superb drama. 

For the heroine, once she is married, be- 
gins to chafe: like the hero of Cabell’s 
“High Place,” she finds her great love only 
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to discover that it is a dreadful bore. So 
when the King appears with his faithful 
retainers there is a pretty howdy-do. The 
huskand has to confess to her his deception, 
and he begs her to help him out by appear- 
ing before the King in an ugly disguise. 
And she, realizing that if her husband had 
been honest with the King she would be 
sitting on a throne instead of leading her 
present humdrum life, Las her revenge by 
coming forth in the most resplendent robes 
that she owns. And the husband, because 
he is now quite without honor, kills him- 
self. 

Boredom and honor—when did these ever 
figure in a grand-opera libretto? Never, 
so far as one can recall. Yet they play a 
real part in life, and it is refreshing to see 
something from life injected into the stuffy 
artificiality of grand opera. 

—New York World. 


EXERCISES 


1. Analyze all the editorials in this chapter by applying the simple 
formula for writing an editorial. Which editorials above explain? 
Which interpret? What is the tone of each one that comments? What 
editorials are argumentative? Discuss the method used in each develop- 
ment. 

2. Underline the opening sentence of each editorial in an evening 
paper, to be agreed upon by all members present; then write from this 
sentence an account that might have stimulated the editorial. 

3. Clip and paste all the editorials from a morning paper, to be 
agreed upon by all. Analyze for the three parts of an editorial. Make 
marginal notes to indicate your analysis of each. 

4. In the morning’s paper mark the news stories on which editorials 
appear. Do the editorials interpret, digest, comment or argue? Do you 
feel that the paper is performing a service in giving them space? Why? 

5. Take your last school journal. Mark all the articles that suggest 
editorials. What would be the tone of each? 

6. Criticize some practice in your school of which you disapprove. 
(Critical editorials are the easiest to try first.) 

7. Write an editorial to stimulate action in any school group that is 
missing opportunities for development. 
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8. Comment on five students who won college scholarships last June. 
Assume that the editorial will appear in the first fall issue. 

9. Explain what Pulitzer scholarships are. 

10. Write an editorial for or against requiring students to pay one 
dollar as a blanket subscription to include membership in the General 
Organization, a term’s subscription to your school paper, and admission 
to certain football games. 

11. Write an editorial praising a student, a faculty ius your 
principal, or anyone connected with the school. 

12. The editors have decided to issue a going-to-college number. 
Write an editorial to justify the plan. (In the same issue requirements 
are to be listed; information on scholarships given; a cut of a college 
fitness application blank reproduced.) 

13. Write an editorial on one of the following: 

a. Realms of Gold (Plan it for a book number.) 

b. Christmas Again (Prepare it for a Christmas number.) 
c. What Price Tabloids? 

d. Clearing the Atmosphere (Explain any school problem.) 


Chapter ом 
NEWSPAPER ENGLISH VS. JARGON 


OOD journalism demands vivid, forceful, objective writing that 
all readers, whether of wide or meager vocabulary, may under- 

stand. Like all other forceful writing, it demands unity, coherence, 
emphasis. 

These qualities are acquired through the following elements: 

1. Short words, short sentences, short paragraphs. 

2. The concrete noun—that is, the particular, the specific, instead of 
the vague, abstract, or general term. 

3. The live verb—certainly the active rather than the passive. 

4. Conciseness. 

5. Straightforwardness and simplicity. 

A word of explanation on each of these points follows: 


1. SHORT WORDS, SHORT SENTENCES, SHORT PARAGRAPHS 


The short Anglo-Saxon word has a force all its own. This does not 
mean, of course, that there is no place in journalistic writing for a long 
word. What it does mean is that the short word has power over the 
long word; wherever there is a choice, use the short word. Note the 
force of the short words in Edna St. Vincent Millay’s Witch-Wife * 
below, and then count how many words there are of more than one 
syllable. 

WITCH-WIFE 


She is neither pink nor pale, 
And she never will be all mine; 
She learned her hands in a fairy-tale 
And her mouth on a valentine. 


She has more hair than she needs; 
In the sun ’tis a woe to me! 

And her voice is a string of colored beads 
Or steps leading into the sea. 


She loves me all that she can, 
And her ways to my ways resign; 
But she was not meant for any man, 
And she never will be all mine. 
* From Renascence, published by Harper & Brothers. Copyright 1917 by Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. 
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Short sentences rather than long ones make for clarity. The reader 
of a newspaper does not want to get lost in the labyrinth of intricate 
phrases and clauses. He wants facts, and when language gets into the 
way of his facts it has missed its purpose. Even a choppy style, the 
result of too many short sentences, is better than a smoother one that 
is too involved to yield its meaning at a hasty reading. 

Because the newspaper paragraph is a unit of type rather than a 
unit of thought, it must be short. It must assist the eye of the reader 
as he runs it down the narrow column. A column of unbroken type 
is monotonous. With short words and short sentences, however, the unit 
of type may become a unit of thought—the ideal newspaper paragraph. 


2. THE CONCRETE NOUN 


Take two sentences: 
a. The car came softly down the street. 
b. The Marmon purred down Fifth Avenue. 

Note the superiority of Marmon over car; purred over came softly; 
Fifth Avenue over street. 

The precise word insures a definite picture in the mind of the reader; 
whereas the general, as car, may suggest as many different pictures as 
there are readers. In a test the word car of sentence “‘a” suggested to 
a group of students a trolley, a Buick, a vehicle, a freight car, a hand 
car, an airplane, an automobile, a Stutz and many others. If the reporter 
is accurate in his observation, how can he write in vague generalities? 

In Through the Looking Glass, Alice discusses with Humpty 
Dumpty the matter of precision in the use of words. 


“Т don’t know what you mean by ‘glory,’ ” Alice said. 
Humpty Dumpty smiled contemptuously, “Of course, you 
don’t—till I tell you. I meant ‘there’s a nice knock-down argu- 


ment for you!’ ” 
“But ‘glory’ doesn’t mean ‘a nice knock-down argument,’ ^ 


Alice objected. fies 
“When J use a word," Humpty Dumpty said, in rather a 
scornful tone, “it means just what I choose it to mean—neither 


more nor less.” 
“The question is," said Alice, “whether you сал make 


words mean so many different things.” 
How often do journalists sin as flagrantly as Humpty Dumpty did 


in their careless choice of words or their vague application of them? 
All earnest listeners, and readers too, feel impatient at the use of a 
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roundabout vague expression, when a concrete word will make the point 
at once. The need of the concrete term is admirably illustrated in the 
following from Alice in Wonderland. The mouse had asked Alice how 
she was getting on after her wetting. 


In a melancholy tone she said, “It doesn't seem to dry me 
at all.” 

“In that case," said the Dodo solemnly, rising to its feet, 
“T move that the meeting adjourn, for the immediate adoption 
of more energetic remedies d 

“Speak English!" said the Eaglet. “I don't know the 
meaning of half those long words, and what's more, I don't 
believe you do either!" And the Eaglet bent down its head to 
hide a smile; some of the other birds tittered audibly. 

“What I was going to say,” said the Dodo іп an offended 
tone, “was, that the best thing to get us dry would be a caucus- 
гасе.” 


When “the immediate adoption of more energetic remedies” becomes 
"caucus-race" who would not understand? 


3. THE Live VERB—that is, the active verb 

In narrative, things should move. They do not when recorded by 
passive verbs. Circumlocutions like “he was given an Arista pin" or, 
“The moon was seen riding the clouds," are not tolerated in any news- 
paper. Who saw the moon? The reporter. Let him report what he 
saw then. The moon rode the clouds. He must write objectively and 
he needs the live verb to do so. 


4. CONCISENESS 


Conscious selection of the concrete noun and the live verb must 
result in conciseness. It is the vague word that is the parent of long- 
winded complexity. Why brevity is a virtue of the newspaper column 
is evident. The paper should sparkle with as much news as its columns 
will hold. It does not, if news is buried beneath unnecessary words, 
phrases, and clauses. Every inch of space in a newspaper counts. 


5. STRAIGHTFORWARDNESS AND SIMPLICITY 


These qualities are listed together because one can hardly exist 
without the other. When the tyro finds that he is becoming involved 
in thought he should pause and set himself to rights by this question: 
How should I tell Bill Jones, my neighbor next door? If he would have 
Bill Jones understand, he would be direct and simple. Bill Jones has this 
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advantage over the reader: If the story teller is not clear, Jones will 
interject a question to get the information that he wants. The reader 
cannot do this. It is the business of the journalist, therefore, to make 
his writing so simple that the reader will have no doubt. Nothing will 
plead the cause of the force and dignity of simplicity as will a study 
of the parables in the Gospels. 


Now it came to pass on a certain day, that he went into a 
ship with his disciples: and he said unto them, Let us go over 
unto the other side of the Lake. And they launched forth. 

But as they sailed, he fell asleep: and there came down a 
storm of wind on the lake; and they were filled with water, 
and were in jeopardy. 

And they came to him, and awoke him, saying, Master, 
Master, we perish. Then he arose, and rebuked the wind and 
the raging of the water: and they ceased and there was calm. 

And he said unto them, Where is your faith? And they 
being afraid wondered, saying one to another, What manner of 
man is this! For he commandeth even the winds and water, 
and they obey him. 

" And they arrived at the country of the Gadarenes, which is 
over against Galilee.—Luke 8:22-26. 


One device for vividness employed by all writers of good English 
should be known to the journalist and used by him—that of the vivid 
comparison. In all his writing he must aim to make his meaning 
unmistakable to the reader. When he is compelled to use a vague term 
or one relatively vague, he should elucidate it at once by what is 
familiar to the reader. 

Again, turn to Alice in Wonderland. ‘Alice opened the door and 
found that it led into a small passage, not much larger than a rat- 
hole." How big is small? If there is any doubt, the rat-hole removes 
it. Again, in her *Oh, I wish I could shut up like a telescope!" the 
action of the verb is made unmistakable by that of a telescope. 

If the student of prose would improve the quality of his style, let 
him study poetry and attempt to write poetry, for through poetry he 
must learn the method of mastering the particular. But he will not 
master the particular until he has felt the power of the striking com- 
parison. 

Francis Thompson says in his essay on Shakespeare's prose: “It 
might almost be erected into a rule that a great poet is, if he please, 
also a master of prose." This passage from his essay on De Quincey 
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would seem to prove his statement. Perhaps he learned to write such 
prose through his writing of poetry. 


“A little, wrinkly, high-foreheaded, dress-as-you-please 
man; a meandering, inhumanly intellectual man, shy as a 
hermit-crab, and as given to shifting his lodgings; much-endur- 
ing, inconceivable of way, sweet-hearted, fine-natured, small- 
spited, uncanny as a sprite begotten of libraries; something of 
a bore to many, by reason of talking like a book in coat and 
breeches—undeniably clever and wonderful talk none the less; 
master of a great, unequal, seductive, and irritating style; au- 
thor of sixteen delightful and intolerable volumes, part of which 
can never die, and much of which can never live; that is 
De Quincey.” 


From that terse passage does not De Quincey live for you even 
though you had never heard of him before? 
Recommended reading: 


The Enjoyment of Poetry by Max Eastman—Chapter entitled 
“Choice and Comparison." 

On the Art of Writing by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch—Chapter V, 
“Interlude: On Jargon." 


* Load Every Rift with Ore" 


EXAMPLES OF VIVID NEWSPAPER ENGLISH 


Flying over the United States fleet | 


at 2,000 feet altitude yesterday in a 
ten-passenger Fokker air liner seemed, 
to the reporter for The World in the 
cabin, almost as bizarre as the flight 
of Sinbad the Sailor over the Arabian 
Sea in the claws of the giant roc. 

In the first place, there didn’t seem 
to be much of the fleet. And secondly, 
what there was didn’t seem any more 
dangerous than a regatta of canoes in 
a trout stream. 

A first-line battleship, viewed from 
Riverside Drive, is a formidable affair. 
It looks all fight and as tough as a 
cauliflower ear. Swinging its guns like 
fists, it swaggers up the river behind 
its thick gray armor and outscowls 
everything that floats. 


Like Turtle on its Back 


But seen from the sky the battleship 
is something else again. It is then 
like a turtle on its back—all exposed 
and ready to be made into soup for 
the first comer. The wooden decks of 
a battleship appear very white and 
vulnerable indeed from nearly a half- 
mile up in the air. 

"What," screamed a blond passen- 
ger, prettily, “is that little thing float- 
ing right down there?” 

“That,” said the bo’s’n’s mate, in the 
comfortable chair alongside, “is the lit- 
tle light cruiser Omaha, anchored off 
174th Street. She’s so little she could 
hook on to the Woolworth Building 
and tow it out to sea and sink it.” 

The blond passenger stared solemnly. 

“Look,” cried the man from Yonk- 
ers, “those two ferryboats from Fort 
Lee are scuttling by like crabs.” 


Hundred Miles an Hour 

Pilot Leroy Thompson pushed up 
the throttle a notch and the three 
Wright whirlwind engines deepened 
their chant of 200 thundering horse 
power. The big Fokker forged ahead 
out of its cruising speed and touched 
a hundred miles an hour. The pas- 
senger in the end seat wouldn't be- 
lieve he was moving anything like 
that. 

*Well, you see," explained Major 
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| C. H. Biddlecombe in his precise Eng- 


lish, "there aren't any telegraph poles 
up here to gauge it by. You haven't 
any datum line.” 

The end passenger still shook his 
head. Underneath, like little models 
of the real thing, the battle fleet swung 
at anchor in the ribbon of water. 
First the Pennsylvania at 143d Street, 
the Idaho at 126th Street, the Arizona 
at 119th, the Arkansas at 108th, the 
Texas at 103d, the Flagship Seattle at 
96th and the Colorado at 88th. They 
were a fragile lot of toys from this 
level, and it seemed that if the ten 
passengers were releasable bombs the 
whole lot might be despatched in as 
many minutes. 


Taxis Resemble Beetles 


Far below, in Riverside Drive, 
streams of taxicabs and limousines 
scuttled along like tiny and very busy 
beetles, intent on going somewhere, 
for no ascertainable reason. And 
there was all of New York, in mini- 
ature, like a bird’s-eye map, looking so 
trivial and unimportant. 

Wild geese must be wise birds, in- 
deed, for they migrate spring and 
autumn over the cities of men at this 
half-mile height, and see our goings- 
on in what is, perhaps, a true perspec- 
tive. On the three piers from which 
New Yorkers were visiting the ves- 
sels of the fleet were visible clusters 
of black insects, like busy mites on 
the rind of a great cheese. They were 
getting in and out of a small armada 
of bumboats and motor sailers, little 
dancing speckles on the sunlit water. 

A half-mile height makes chips of 
ships. 

“Hey!” bawled a passenger on the 
port side, pointing down frantically 
through a cabin window, "there's 
Times Square!” 

The young woman in front of him 
was speechless, staring down, for this 
place of vast and dizzying human 
movements was а mere triangular 
crack in that distant map, like the clay 
of some marsh long dried up and 
crackling now in the heat. All the 
criss-cross streets and avenues were 
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like crackling clay, in truth, save that 
here and there was a queer geometric- 
ity, something peculiar to men and 
not nature. 


Plane Swings Down River 

A moment later the big plane had 
swung on down the Hudson River, 
past the destroyer flotillas, and was 
banking hard on the starboard wing 
above the Battery. There were the toy 
bridges, woven of skeins of thread, and 
far out in the bay the Statue of Lib- 
erty, a rather stiff and pompous little 
doll. From the financial district the 
skyscrapers stood like so many fantas- 
tic toadstools in this dried-up marsh. 
Then Thompson pulled at his wheel 
and the Fokker straightened out over 
the immense checkerboard of Jersey 
City and laid a straight, high course 
back to the Colonial airport at Teter- 
boro, near Hackensack. The flight 
over the fleet had lasted only twenty- 
one minutes, but thirty miles had been 
covered. The reporter for The World 
climbed out and spent an hour get- 
ting back, by surface, what he had 

covered in several minutes by air. 
—New York World. 


A shower of birds of all sizes, 
breeds, shapes and colors struck the 
decks of the Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Company liner Ebro a few min- 
utes after she dropped anchor off 
Ambrose Lightship in the fog early 
yesterday. The liner, which arrived 
from Valparaiso and other points on 
the west coast of South America, 
docked yesterday afternoon. Нег of- 
ficers spun the yarn. 

"It was a little after midnight,” 
said Capt. Ellis Roberts, “when the 
air was filled with the fluttering of 
wings and shrill cries of birds. I got 
up and looked through a porthole. 
There, coming out of the gray blanket 
of fog, were thousands of birds. There 
were wrens, robins, sparrows, starlings 
and many other birds, but not a single 
seagull. 

"Like the big tropical moths, these 
birds dashed themselves against the 
sides of the ship and the lighted port- 
holes. Hundreds of them fell on deck 
or into the sea, stunned or dead. Hun- 
dreds flew down the companionway, 
into the dining saloon and into the 
staterooms of passengers, many of 


whom were startled by the fluttering 
of wings in the dark. Stewards had 
a busy time explaining things.” 

The skipper’s yarn was confirmed 
by Chief Officer J. B. Langford and 
Purser William Mack. Grinning, they 
pointed to the guilty smirks on the 
faces of the liner’s ten cats, which 
were lying around listless and too 
lazy to move. 

“Birds? We'll say so," said the 
crew. “It fairly rained birds for a 
while.” 

“In all their ninety lives,” said 
Capt. Roberts, “those cats never had 
such a meal as they had early this 
morning.” 

Some of the birds are being cared 
for by the crew. Naturalists said the 
birds came out of the South and were 
probably on their annual migration 
North when they lost their way in the 
fog. 

—New York World. 


Special Dispatch to The Star. 


SANTA CLARA, Cuba, December 
10.—The “guajiro,” or Cuban farmer, 
cow-boy and  close-to-nature man, 
stands as one apart from the rest of 
the Cuban world. For him there is 
none of the city man’s insouciance. 
His life is always serious, one of toil 
and struggle, doubt and disaster. 

He has plenty in food, but nothing 
in comfort. His “bohio” or home is 
made of bamboo and royal palm 
fronds, mud and clay. He has no 
floors, and his abode always is in- 
fested with countless vermin despite 
all he can do to drive them away. 
Over all, is his constant fear of “el 
ciclon"—the hurricane. 

To wrest from nature the necessities 
of life is not a difficult task, vege- 
tables and fruits growing in almost 
abandoned wildness. But the variety 
is small. Always there are bananas, 
three times a day. Rice and black 
beans make up the rest of the dietary. 


Buys All His Rice 


It takes long trips to town and 
endless bargaining to get rice, for the 
guajiro does not grow it himself. 
Still, rice cultivation is his hope for 
the future. Experiments show he can 
grow it profitably, and it is predicted 
that in time the Cuban farmer may set 
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aside the annual $12,000,000 importa- 
tion of the grain. 

The Cuban farmer is not essentially 
a meat eater. He may have roast pig 
once or twice a year, but he hardly 
ever has fresh beef. That is the par- 
ticular delicacy of the city. 

With the possible exception of cane- 
cutting seasons, he never sees or han- 
dles money. Everything he wears or 
uses is obtained through barter, ex- 
changing fruits and vegetables for the 
articles he wants. 


Distinctive in Dress 


From head to foot the guajiro is dis- 
tinctive in dress. His hat, broad- 
rimmed, is of panama or straw. His 
shirt is a combination of shirt and 
coat and hangs outside of the pants. 
His trousers usually are tucked inside 
the “palainas” or leggings. His shoes 
are fitted for the stirrup. He wears 
spurs with very short, blunt points. 
Never is he without his machete, or 
knife. 

The guajiro is a fine horseman, but 
his mount usually is a small pony, a 
“single-footer,’ with a queer рай 
whether walking, trotting or gallop- 
ing. His saddle is the most ornate 
of his equipment. The bridle may be 
only a rope and the rest of his ac- 
coutrement of the poorest, but the 
saddle is magnificent. 

In all his trials and tribulations, 
the farmer is the backbone of the na- 
tion, It was he who fought 60 years 
for independence and “Cuba Libre." 

—Washington Evening Star. 


KAMEN, Siberia, U. S. S. R, 
Nov. 8.—In China this would be called 
a market town, larger than the ordi- 
nary village and a sort of district 
crossroads where traders meet. It has 
a movie theater, stores, beer shops 
and all the different types of work- 
ers clubs. This was Young Com- 
munists’ day, the Sunday set aside 
in Russia for the prospective members 
of the party on which communism 
bases its hopes. The day means a 
parade, speeches and the usual hilarity. 

After most parades beer shops do 
a thriving business washing down the 
dust. Sunday in a Siberian village 
ordinarily makes heavy inroads on the 
supply of homebrew. Kamen, how- 
ever, was sober to-night. Three men, 


arm in arm, singing their way out of 
a pivnaya, seemed to be the only ones 
who had wandered from the habitual 
conservative pathways. Moralists 
might argue that temperance is more 
easily obtained by providing recreation 
or instruction than by laws. Anyway, 
Kamen was sober, which is unusual 
after a parade and on Sunday in 
Siberia, whatever the cause. 


The Latest in Newspapers 


Homilies on the evils of strong 
drink are in all the wall newspapers 
on the river steamboats, indicating that 
there is both a strong temperance 
movement and a need for it. A wall 
newspaper is a development of Soviet 
Russia, with all its abundance of 
newspapers. The wall newspaper is 
designed to satisfy the local needs of 
a shop, office or particular group. 


Its form is prescribed, a colored) 


top of proletarian type and the rest 
written with a pen. As its name indi- 
cates, it is a wall poster. How often 
it is issued depends on the group. 

The peasants’ newspaper, which is 
run for the purpose of giving advice 
on agriculture and politics and has the 
largest circulation in Russia, super- 
vises them. It has its own troubles 
with the amateur editors. A poem is 
suggested as one number in each issue 
and an editor, feeling that he must 
sound the battle cry for something, 
but lacking another word which rimed, 
used capitalism. He was advised to 
stick to prose. The peasants’ news- 
paper, which really is an immense or- 
ganization for sounding the sentiment 
of the country, encourages letters from 
readers. Each letter is tabulated and 
filed away so that party leaders will 
know at a glance what question is 
agitating the masses and can mold 
their speeches to meet the pulse of 
the people. 

The wall newspaper on a river 
steamboat is on the lower deck, where 
cargo, crew and deck passengers elbow 
each other. First-class passengers 
have a cabin and bed to themselves, 
can eat on tablecloths, which are clean 
when the voyage starts, and get half 
a paper napkin with each meal cost- 
ing more than fifty cents. Second- 
class have smaller cabins, oilcloth 
around the edge of the table and no 
hint of napkins. Third class must go 
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ashore when the boat stops, buy their 
food and eat it in their wooden bunks, 
while fourth class stand up and munch 
sunflower seeds. Food on the shore 
is cheap and home made, frequently 
more palatable than in the first-class 
dining room and always cheaper. 


A Touch of Foreign News 

A typical wall newspaper, below its 
unchanging colored heading of peas- 
ants with sickles, workers with ham- 
mers, ships, factories, fields and red 
soldiers, starts with the recital of the 
real or imaginary troubles of England, 
France, Germany, Japan and Poland. 
Then it plunges into the home stuff. 
The editor for half a column feels that 
he is not appreciated unless, like all 
editors, he speaks of a lack of interest 
in the wall newspaper, which does not 
come out often enough because of a 
shortage of contributions, and also 
takes a crack at officials, directors and 
officers of the ship who do not pay 
attention to complaints which appear 
in his columns. 

The next half column is illustrated 
with a long-nosed official profile which 
was as near to life as the artist could 
make it. The editor gave names and 
dates of an inspector who took a voy- 
age on the ship, was drunk the entire 
time, said he could beat the peasants 
if he wanted to and made so much 
noise that other passengers could not 


sleep—and a terrible lot of noise is 
needed to keep a Russian awake when 
he decides to sleep. 

Employees of the dining rooms on 
the ships—they are all privately owned 
—who are surly to the patrons are 
then given a talking to. A sad case 
is related of an honest traveler who 
found a spider (dead and cooked) in 
his bread, authenticated by a drawing 
of aforesaid diner holding up the spider 
between thumb and forefinger. Noth- 
ing is said about other animals sus- 
pected of being in the bread but not 
found. 

Attention is then given to fellow 
editors, the city slicker type who have 
soft jobs getting out illustrated week- 
lies. It seems they take the hard- 
earned kopecs of the horny-handed 
steamboat men who want to laugh at 
jokes or see strange scenes and then 
do not send the paper. They are 
warned that they will not get any 
more subscriptions. 

The wall newspaper is serious, a 
labored effort, but effective when 
counted in thousands. ‘those on the 
steamboats breathe the spirit of the 
winding river, never telling what is 
beneath its surface, floating log rafts 
in the night, carrying away buoys, 
rushing on to the arctic sea ready to 
laugh and leave behind the stranded 
ships of steam and steel. 

—New York Sun. 


EXERCISES 


Journalists, like poets, use the simile and the metaphor to clarify 
a thing not well known through a thing that is well known, and to 
supply deficiencies in the language. The following exercises will make 
you conscious of a device for vivid writing. 

1. Compare the following things with other things that you know 
very well and so make the picture of the object more vivid. You must 
feel the likeness if you would make a striking image. ExAMPLE: The 
moon is like an orange balloon. 

A crooked tree is like . . . The moon is like . . . The air drill 
... A Mack truck in the dark . . . The sky line of my city... 
Wind in the trees . . . Aerial wires . . . The roof tank . . . Her face 
aves Old houses... The уеге. , Acganerete miser ee 
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2. Francis Thompson said of De Quincey (page 148), he was “shy 
as a hermit crab and as given to shifting his lodgings.” Note how 
exactly you understand the quality of De Quincey’s shyness from that 
image. 

Complete the following; then make your own images: 

She was as gay as . . , light hearted as . . , frank as . . , re- 
Served as . . , unresponsive as .. . 

3. In the passage quoted from, page 148, Thompson says that De 
Quincey talked “like a book in coat and breeches." 

In his manner complete the following and then create original similes 
of the same kind: 

Бела са like .., sang... , skated .., read a A; зат... 

4. In all the comparisons above you have expressed the comparison 
by use of a word such as like or as. Omit it and you will intensify each 
image. EXAMPLE: On a misty night the poet looks at a misty moon 
with clouds blowing over its face and to him “The moon is a ghostly 
galleon tossed upon cloudy seas.” The things compared are set down, 
moon-—galleon. 

Complete the following by using the poet's method. 


Bocropked' apple tree is 7. E The moon iS... Тһе air dull 5 
A Mack truck in the dark . . . The sky line of my city . . . Wind in 
the trees . . . The steam shovel . . . Subway platforms .. . 


5. There is another method of making a vivid metaphor. Take any 
common thing—moonlight, for example. Think of a thing that it re- 
sembles to your imagination, but do not tell what the thing is. Make 
the first thing do something that is a characteristic action of the second. 
EXAMPLE: The moonlight withers from the sky. Here moonlight is 
compared to a flower. But flower is not expressed. Its action is, instead. 
Literally, the moonlight has ceased to shine. But how much more vivid 
its ceasing becomes when it withers. 

Compare the following things through the verb, without mentioning 
the second thing, and round out the sentence by carrying out the image: 
wind—dog; star—fire; lightning—knife; moon (cloudy night )—drunk- 
ard; waves—whip; airplane (coming down)—bird with broken wing; 
base ball—surgeon’s knife; old Ford—man with asthma; engine— 
avenger; vacuum cleaner—whistle. 

6. Make images as in Exercise 5 with the following: steam shovel, 
air drill, skyscraper, galoshes, song of a bird, airplane, a bridge at dusk, 
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motorcycle, subway platforms, traffic signals, a water front that you 
know, docks, a racer. Е 

7. Edna St. Vincent Millay describes Witch-Wife’s voice as “a 
string of colored beads or steps leading into the sea.” She describes 
Witch-Wife’s hands: “She learned her hands in a fairy-tale.” Turn the 
italicized expressions into metaphors. EXAMPLE: Her hair is yellow. 
Her hair is woven of sunbeams. 

Her hands look delicate. 

Her hands are strong looking. 

Her knuckles are protruding. 

His eyes are gray, blue, brown, green. 

His walk is dignified. 

The album kad a musty smell. 

She smelled sweet. 

8. Put into figurative language and so make more vivid and force- 
ful: 

The moon looks misty. 

The memory of you makes me sad. 

The machine went very fast that night. 

I know of no one stronger than Jim. 

Bill is the tallest boy I have ever seen. 

The top of the skyscraper seemed to be higher than the clouds. 

The Marmon went along the road at a very high rate of speed. 

Our motor went steadily. 

His shot reached farther than I could see. 

The clouds were resting on the mountain. 

Arc lights are reflected on the wet pavements. 

9. Build a striking image on the caprice of the wind; the patience 
of winter trees; spirit of wind; strength of machinery. 

10. What is the implied comparison in Article 1 page 149, para- 
graph 3? What other comparisons are made, expressed or implied in 
that article? 

11. Observe five common things on your way home. Use your 
imagination and invent striking images around them. 


ý Chapter XIX 
REVIEWING THE BOOK 


BASSES is said about book reviewing must be merely sug- 
gestive. The book review is not a conventionalized form. Care- 
ful reading is the best preparation for reviewing. If you have read a 
book superficially, missed the point of the story, or failed to grasp its 
strength or weakness, your review will be correspondingly super- 
ficial. The first bit of advice on reviewing, then, is to read the book 
thoughtfully. 

High school students have not the background or experience required 
for actual literary criticism, but they do know what appeals to them, 
and in the light of their literary adventures they should be able to give 
sound reasons for their tastes, if not for their judgments. Their reviews 
will of necessity be different from those of professional critics. 

Like the editorial, the review gives the writer an opportunity to 
comment and to express his opinion. The student's book review should 
give his own reaction to the book. What it should not be is a reitera- 
tion of what some grown-up thinks, or a high-sounding report that the 
student believes is expected of him, nor yet a rehash of what the jacket 
says. High school students want to know what boys and girls of their 
own age think of this or that book. They want information that will 
answer their oft-heard “Tell me a book to get from the library,” or, 
“Ts it any good?" If, from the reviewer's standpoint, the book isn't 
any good, he should say so, backing his opinion with specific reference 
to the work in question. Unless sincerity characterizes his estimate, his 
review is valueless. The reviewer must remember that he is reviewing 
the book for the benefit of his readers and not for the author or publisher. 

There is no rule or formula for the writing of a book review. The 
taste of the reviewer and his ingenuity must combine to set forth his 
reaction with charm and sincerity. Vague generalities are taboo as in 
all other good writing. Roughly speaking, only enough of the contents 
to stimulate the reader's interest should be told, with the reviewer's own 
estimate of the book. Here are three questions that he should answer in 
judging a book: What did the author set out to do? Did he do it? 
How well did he do it? To become a good reviewer the student should 
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read the best in literature, the classics, that have stood the test of time. 
Otherwise, he will have no real basis for his judgments. 


FICTION 


Perhaps the following suggestions will help those who “don’t know 
anything to say” in a review of fiction. Tell what type the book is:— 
a tale of the sea, a love story, book of travel in India, mystery story, 
story of adventure or what-not, and give the author. Hint at his manner 
of telling the story. Is it a conversational style or in leisurely narra- 
tive? Is it told with the grace of style which lovers of Lamb or Cole- 
ridge would enjoy? Or is it written in a halting style with which lovers 
of Stevenson or Poe would be impatient? Or how is it told? Then 
comment specifically on the hero or heroine of the tale, if it is a char- 
acter story; or the situation that motivates the story or the plot; or the 
question that the detectives have to solve, if it is a mystery story. Set 
the stage and then etch a few details. Break off with a question if you 
like. But don’t give the solution away or reveal the surprise if it is 
that kind of story. Don’t tell the story. 

Draw your conclusions as to general interest, or general dullness, 
noting reality to life, or the lack of it, or specific weaknesses. Was it 
satisfying or disappointing? What special appeal did it make to you? 
Or why was it dry as dust? 

If you have read other works by the same author, compare or con- 
trast the volume in review with them. Perhaps the plots are alike 
with different setting. A knowledge of what other authors have done 
along similar lines is of advantage to the reviewer. Sometimes the 
author, rather than the book, makes a strong human interest appeal. 
In that case let the bulk of the review portray the author. 


NON-FICTION 


Non-fiction will be handled in the light of your historical, scientific, 
or literary taste and background, but you will want to judge by answer- 
ing substantially the same questions that you asked yourself in a review 
of a work of fiction. The reader will want to know the scope of the 
work and your reaction, with references specific enough to make him 
experience parts of the work. 


COLLECTIONS 


Students always wonder how to review collections—whether of 
poetry, plays, short stories, or essays. As you read through poem after 
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poem or play after play, you build up a general idea of the character 
of the book. When you finish you recall those that you enjoyed most. 
Why? Perhaps another didn’t appeal. Was it the fault of the poem 
or did you find it too difficult to understand? Naturally the reader 
will want to know the names of several of the poems or plays, and 
extracts sufficient to show what you liked—or what you thought made 
the collection milk and water. 

The best way to learn how to write reviews is to read some that are 
interesting and note how the reviewer handles his material. Then use 
your own ingenuity in reviewing for your readers. 

Choice of words, vivid imagery and grace of style should characterize 
all book reviews. ‘Transitions should be carefully made. 

Perhaps this plan will start off the student who finds himself lack- 
ing in inspiration for the review of a collection. 

1. Give scope of the collection; author. 

2. Make a general comment on quality, tone, interest. 

3. Suggest some of the titles. What do they reveal? 

4. Mention the most appealing poem, or play, or essay. Why is it 
appealing? 

5. Make specific comment on individual poems or plays or essays. 
Quote from some to bring out your points. 

6. End with a terse clinching comment. 


CAUTION: 
Seek first the aim of the book; then judge. 


Read Thoughtfully, Read Widely, to Review Well 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Boy of the Desert 


Boy of the Desert. 
$2.50. New York: Coward McCann, Inc. 


BDUL AZIZ is a little Arab boy 
A who lives in the village of Ham- 
mamet in Tunisia. His father is 
a shopkeeper, and sometimes Abdul 
Aziz tends his shop for him. When 
the olives are ripe he goes with his 
mother to pick them. Usually, like 
small boys everywhere, he spends his 
days in school. He has plenty of time 
for fun, however, and he turns it to 
good account, playing jokes on the 
people of the village and earning many 
thrashings for his mischief. 

After his father’s death, Kadijah, 
Abdul’s mother, decides to go back to 
her own people, the Bedouins. То- 
gether, mother and son set out to find 
the Ouled ben Idress, the tribe which 
Kadijah’s father rules. Among the 
sons of the desert Abdul Aziz leads a 
new life, a life of tents instead of 
houses, of herds of camels and horses 
instead of olive groves, of freedom in- 
stead of confinement. There, too, he 
finds adventure in his capture by a 
band of robbers, and fortune among 
the Roman ruins of El Djem. 

“Boy of the Desert” is a delightful 
story, and a highly entertaining one, 
the more so because it gives an accu- 
rate, interesting and sympathetic pic- 
ture of the way in which an Arab 
lives and thinks. The illustrations, of 
which there are many in black and 
white, are good, but a few in color 
would have added to the attractive- 
ness of the book, 

—Boston Transcript. 


RED IVORY 


“Red Ivory” is the second uncom- 
monly well-written novel of the Congo 
which Walton Hall Smith has writ- 
ten. Some of us remember very pleas- 
antly his “Shadow River.” Like his 
first novel, “Red Ivory” (Houghton 
Mifflin Company) has a literary qual- 
ity we rarely meet in tales of high 
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adventure and higher romance. There 
is little of novelty to Mr. Smith’s plot 
—but the tale is told with refreshing 
gusto and is worth reading if only for 
its superb descriptions of the jungle. 
The lives lost in recovering the for- 
tune in ivory which Marceline has 
buried are numerous enough to justify 
the “red” of the title. The poacher’s 
lovely daughter makes a most accept- 
able heroine, not only to the reader, 
but also to the young American who 
finally saves her from the dangers of 
the forest of the pigmies. 

—Boston Herald. 


Olive Schreiner’s 


First Novel 


UNDINE. By Olive 

(Harpers.) 

HORTLY after the death of Olive 

Schreiner in 1920, her husband, 

S. C. Cronwright Schreiner, set 
about the task of preparing her biog- 
raphy. In seeking information from 
her “oldest and best friend,” Havelock 
Ellis, he was surprised to learn that 
nearly forty years before she had 
placed in Ellis’ keeping all but the 
concluding portion of a novel of which 
she had never spoken. It was en- 
titled “Undine” and was evidently 
written between 1873 and 1876, thus 
antedating, by several years, “The 
Story of an African Farm," which 
made its young author world famous. 
The concluding portion of the novel 
was later found among the author’s 
papers in South Africa. The first 
written, it is the last of Olive Schrein- 
er’s books to be published. 

Though “Undine” is hardly to be 
compared with “The Story of an 
African Farm” and, naturally enough, 
bears the marks of immaturity, it is 
all but incredible that a girl of six- 
teen living in the African veldt a half 
century ago, could have conceived and 
‘largely written it. Perhaps, aside from 
|е rare natural gifts of the author, 


Schreiner. 
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the surprising quality of the story 
may be attributed to the fact that 
“Undine” was to a considerable ex- 
tent a genuine self-expression, for it 
seems clear that the girl heroine of 
the story is a romanticized version of 
the adolescent Olive Schreiner. 

"In March, 1875,” writes the au- 
thor’s husband, “we find her employed 
at the farm Ganna Hoek, teaching 
the children of Stoffel Fouche, Dutch 
farmers. This farm lies in the Karoo 
mountain-veld of Cradock (Cape Col- 
ony), at that time some 200 miles 
from the nearest railroad. Her room 
was mud-floored and ceilingless. It 
leaked badly ; when the rain was heavy 
Olive used to put an umbrella over 
herself and lead the water out of the 
room by making a small furrow in its 
mud floor. The room contained a 
primitive bedstead, a box to hold her 
clothes and nothing else (except Mill’s 
‘Logic’ to read); she used to wash 
in the little stream in the kloof nearby 
until she secured a basin. Such was 
the room in which the greater part 
of ‘Undine’ was written, and almost 
certainly part of ‘An African Farm’ 
itself too.” 

In a letter written to Havelock Ellis 
in 1884, Olive Schreiner, in discuss- 
ing “Undine,” found little good to say 
of it. “Its not finished, either," she 
wrote; “I left off in the middle of the 
last chapter and tore up half I had 
written. I ought to have burnt it long 
ago, but the biographical element in 
it made me soft to it.” 


Pitiless self-criticism, however, 
seems to have been characteristic of 
Olive Schreiner, and it is recorded 
that upon completing “The Story of 
an African Farm” she “nearly threw 
it into the large dam at Lelie Kloof 
where she was then employed as gov- 
erness." 

—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


A Shocker, Well Done 


CURSED BE TEBE DREAS: 
URE. By H. B. Drake. Macy- 
Masius. $2. 
HE author of this sanguinary and 
gruesome tale has shown real skill 
in projecting the atmosphere of “The 
Castle of Otranto" into the compara- 
tively modern days of the early nine- 
teenth century. It is a mystery story 
of the baleful influence of an evil 
treasure hoard which, gradually re- 
moving all the other characters from 
the boards, prepares a happy future 
for hero and heroine. (“Му father 
killed your father and your father 
killed my father,” she cried.) Yet its 
melodrama is gripping, for its author 
is a stylist whose English carries con- 
viction, and the key to the mystery is 
withheld to the end. It is, paradoxi- 
cally, a shilling shocker of genuine 
literary quality, though one cannot 
agree with English opinion, which 
compares its author to Conrad and 
Stevenson. 
—New York Evening Post. 


ADVERSE CRITICISM 


A COUPLE OF MURDERS 


THE CROOK’S GAME. By George 
Dilnot. 303 pp. Boston: Houghton 
Miflin Company. 

HE CROOKS САМЕ” is de- 

2 voted to an exposure of the an- 

cient art of the "shake-down." 

In it we have two crooks trying to 

fleece a millionaire ex-crook of a tidy 

sum, only to fail in their schemes 
through the perspicacity of Scotland 

Yard and a clever girl, daughter of 

the former thief whose millions are 

trembling in the balance. 

Aside from smoothness of writing 
and jocularity of dialogue, “The 
Crook’s Game" has little to offer in 
the way of excellence. The action 


see-saws back and forth between pur- 
suers and pursued, and climaxes are 
strewn about spasmodically. Сопѕе- 
quently the reader does not work up 
any sustained interest in the narrative 
as a whole. The story opens with a 
couple of murders, but from then on 
for a long stretch there is little save 
the efforts of Moses, the thin, and 
Nares, the fat, to work Buck Shang 
into a position where they can get 
his money with impunity to them- 
selves. An exciting chapter will be 
followed by a dull one of explanation. 

Of course Buck Shang's daughter, 
Shirley, gets into scrape after scrape, 
for the crooks try to strike the father 
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through the child. But Strickland of 
Scotland Yard, who is quite “in- 
trigued” by the willful American miss, 
usually manages to prevent anything 
startling whenever Shirley cannot get 
out of a tight corner by herself. 

In the end Moses is caught; there 
are two more murders, including that 


of Nares; Shang is saved from the 
machinations of his enemies; and 
Shirley and Strickland seem destined | 
for the altar. The entire action of 
“The Crook’s Game” takes place in 
London, although most of the dramatis 
persone are Americans. 

—New York Times. 


THE COLLECTION 


THE SILVER THORN 


A Group of Diversified Short Stories 
by Hugh Walpole 


The Silver Thorn. By Hugh Walpole. 
$2.50. Garden City, N. Y.; Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, Inc. 


IFTEEN short stories are in- 
cluded in this volume, which 

takes its title, not from the 

name of the first story, but 

from a few lines in “The Duchess of 
Paradis.” “‘The Silver Thorn’ was 
the consolation prize. It was the best 
prize of all—but that was because he 
liked best the one who lost the race.” 
From the story of “The Little Donkeys 
with the Crimson Saddles,” which 
comes first, to “Bachelors,” the last 
of all, these short sketches are ex- 
quisitely etched and could only have 
come from the pen of a novelist of 
great skill in characterization and 
with a deep knowledge of human na- 
ture. Some of them, like “A Silly 
Old Fool," are touchingly pathetic; 
some, like “The Tiger" and “Тһе 
Tarn,” are tragic and terrible; none 
are simply amusing, although there is 
a touch of humor in most of them. 
"Major Wilbraham" is the story of 
a man who before the War was “an 
ordinary, normal man about town, no 
prude, but straight as a man can be,” 
a man who stood by his friends even 
when they were in disgrace, and when 
remonstrated with, only said: "If a 
feller’s a pal, he's a pal.’ The War 
seemed to have refined him, burnt out 
all the dross, and this is the story 
of his spiritual experience and his last 
hours, almost unbelievable, but which 
cannot be dismissed lightly or casually. 
“The Little Donkeys” and “Chinese 
Horses” are variations on the same 
theme, that of a woman in middle life 
who, though she would like to be 


married, finds it impossible to give 
up her settled life, her love for her 
house and her household gods, to 
marry a man for whom she has liking 
and respect, but no great affection. 
“The Tarn” and “The Enemy” are 
somewhat psychological studies of the 
unreasonable dislike of one man for 
another who has a very genuine lik- 
ing for him; in one case reaching 
such a pitch that it ends in tragedy; 
in the other only resulting in bitter 
words and everlasting regret. “Тһе 
Etching” is both amusing and pathetic, 
for the browbeating wife goes a little 
too far with her meek and subser- 
vient husband and is left to finish her 
life alone, though she loved him in 
her own way and longed for his re- 
turn. But freedom is sweet, and he 
never comes back. 

The portrait of “Old Elizabeth" is 
notable for its humor and its knowl- 
edge of human nature. The secret 
visits of father, son and daughter to 
the old woman, formerly a servant in 
the house, but discharged for age and 
inability to continue her work, yet 
who made a united family out of the 
three who, living in the same house, 
hardly knew each other, is really a 
delicious tale and shows an under- 
standing of the family reserve so com- 
mon among English people, and which 
still exists in many families in New 
England. As Old Elizabeth said: 
“You wanted showing to one an- 
other, and there was nobody but my- 
self to do it" The story of the old 
Canon, “The Silly Old Fool,” his 
longing for love and companionship, 
and his disappointment, has much 
pathos, but is never overdrawn. 

It is difficult to decide which of the 
fifteen tales we like the best. All 
are so charmingly told, with such a 
firm yet tender touch on the foibles 
[апа faults of human nature, that we 
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feel that “The Silver Thorn” the 
“consolation prize” is certainly 
wortFy to be the prize of the victor 
in the race and that if it went to the 
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loser it must have been because he was 
the one who was loved the best. 
G. B. 


—Boston Transcript. 


NON-FICTION 


POLAR REGIONS 


The Dean of Arctic Explorers Writes 
of the North 

Dr Polar Regions in the 20th Century, 
by A. W. Greely: Little, Brown & Co. 

Gen, Greely at 84, and nearly fifty 
years after the achievements that made 
him the greatest Arctic explorer of his 
day, writes this comprehensive and 
scholarly history of both north and 
south polar explorations. After his 
return from three years in the Arctic 
as head of the expedition of 1881-84, 
Gen. Greely wrote a book that summed 
up polar exploration to that time. 
He has done vastly more than merely 
to bring that book up to date. Many 
books have been written in the mean- 
time ‘and he has neglected none of 
them in getting his material together. 
In fact, this volume summarizes more 
than 80,000 pages of original narra- 
tive—condenses them for the benefit of 
busy readers who wish to be informed 
on this highly interesting subject, but 
who have neither time nor opportunity 
to reach the original sources of in- 
formation. 

When the author himself first 
pushed into the Arctic he was a lieu- 
tenant in the army of which he was 
later to become a general—the first 
volunteer private of the Civil War to 
attain that rank. In 1881, upon the 
recommendation of the Hamburg In- 
ternational Geographic Congress he 
was placed in command of a United 
States expedition to establish one of a 
chain of thirteen circumpolar stations. 
The party of twenty-five reached far- 
ther north than any previous record 
and discovered new land. 

Subsequently, two relief expeditions 
failed to reach them, and by the time 
the third relief expedition, under Capt. 


(afterwards Admiral) Winfield S. 


Schley, effected their rescue, all but 
seven of them had perished by ex- 
| posure and starvation. 

| Gen. Greely gives his own experi- 
| ences only incidental mention in this 


volume, though there is a long and 
detailed account in an earlier volume 
from his pen. Here he deals more 
with the results than with individual 
achievement—with what has been ac- 
complished along biological and sci- 
entific lines at both ends of the earth, 
and the industrial and commercial 
consequences and possibilities. Since 
he established the record of farthest 
north, Peary, Amundsen, MacMillan, 
Shackleton, Mawson, Davison, Scott, 
Byrd and others have aroused the en- 
thusiasm of the world by their achieve- 
ments and have contributed enormously 
to scientific knowledge by their per- 
sistent and often highly hazardous 
field work. Gen. Greely is generous 
to them all. In view of his quarrel 
with Peary it is not surprising that 
Gen. Greely modifies and qualifies 
what he has to say about the dis- 
coverer of the pole, although he con- 
cedes "that Peary entered regions ad- 
jacent to the pole is unquestioned by 
any Arctic expert.’ Of the prepos- 
terous Dr. Cook he writes that his 
claim has been "generally and properly 
discredited.” In the mass of informa- 
tion that he has gathered, Gen. 
Greely's new volume is the most com- 
plete, comprehensive, and up-to-date 
reference book regarding both the 
Arctic and Antarctic regions. 
—Boston Herald. 


Old Custer, the Hero 
Of the ‘‘Last Stand" 


CUSTER, LAST OF THE CAVALIERS. 
By Frazier Hunt. New York: Cosmopoli- 
tan Book Corporation. $2. 


N A sense the subtitle of Mr. Hunt's 

biography is not ill-chosen, for 
Custer may be said to have been “The 
Last of the Cavaliers" in the pictur- 
esque old regular army of the United 
States of the sixties and seventies, in 
which he revived the Napoleonic tra- 
dition of the dashing cavalry general 
à la Murat, charging at the head of 
his brigades in a riot of bright color 
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"апа gold lace. The author has writ- 
ten a direct, pleasantly readable life- 
story of his hero, making the most 
of his picturesque personality, stress- 
ing the patriotic note, and giving a 
clear account of his work as an In- 
dian fighter and the famous “last 
stand.” 

Custer is, perhaps, a minor figure 
in our history, yet if Simon Girty, 
“the white savage’ of Revolutionary 
days, and others no more significant 
are accorded life-size biographic pic- 
tures, this spirited shorter study of 
Custer’s gallant soldier career is surely 
entitled to its place in the American 
gallery. 

—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Study of Marine Animals 


_A Naturalist at the Seashore. By Wil- 
liam Crowder. $10.00. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. 


EVER before have we heard of 
N a prize fighter turned naturalist. 

Mr. Tunney claimed our atten- 
tion for a while with his leanings to- 
ward Shakspeare, and we thought of 
him as something quite unique in the 
field of the “roped arena.” But Mr. 
Crowder goes Tunney one better in 
his love of science. He is both a 
naturalist and an artist and his pic- 
tures in this volume are a revelation 
of natural skill. Lower marine ani- 
mals usually come before us from the 
highly scientific sources, if the sub- 
ject is treated informatively. Mr. 
Crowder knows nothing of the lan- 
guage of science. He takes his readers 
on delightful excursions about in the 
same spirit that the amateur gardener 
conducts his guests through his beds 
of flowers and shrubs. All his ex- 
perience has been centred in the 
waters of Long Island Sound, a few 
miles from New York City, and in 
his laboratory where captive squids, 
sea-horses, jellyfish, hermit-crabs de- 
velop from day to day. 

Mr. Crowder talks fish so simply 
and naturally that one feels that his 
captives are really his pets. With 
vividness and romantic insight he de- 
scribes the drama taking place under 
the waves which only the careful 
observer ever suspects, and one con- 
stantly feels the imprint of his interest- 
ing personality. 


His regular education was scanty, 
extending not even to high school, 
and his youth was passed in strange 
lands as coal-trimmer on tramp steam- 
ers and as prize fighter. He was born 
with a liking for scientific matters 
and with a talent for drawing. He 
lives on Long Island where within a 
few feet of his front door he can ob- 
serve the sea creatures of which he 
writes. 

—Boston Transcript. 


Charm Abundant 
in These Pictures 


of New Orleans 


“Fabulous New Orleans,’ by Lyle 
Saxon (Century). 

“Fabulous New Orleans” is more 
than a picture of one of America’s 
most alluring spots. It is an inter- 
pretation of a phase of American Life 
so different from other American 
groups as to seem and to be almost 
foreign. 

Mr. Saxon, whose “Father Missis- 
біррі? was a delightful book about 
that great father of waters and the 
people who have their being from it 
and by it, has a real zest for the old 
south. He recognizes its uniqueness 
as well as its charm, and he has the 
skill to make unforgettable pictures 
of it. The result is a literary work 
rather than a guide-book. For in- 
stance, his account of a voodoo cere- 
mony at which an old Negro for $10 
and expenses promised to rid him of 
a mythical rival in love is tense and 
terrible, an unforgettable picture not 
only of the ceremony itself but of 
the emotional reactions produced by 
it—and that isn't just picturing; it is 
writing. 

He tells of a Creole ball, of an eve- 
ning in an old French opera house, 
and he makes a panorama of an en- 
tire Mardi Gras, including the gro- 
tesque ceremony in the Negro quar- 
ters as a small boy saw it. There are 
delightful illustrations by E. H. Suy- 
dam which make of “Fabulous New 
Orleans” one of the beautiful books 
of the year. 


—Chicago Tribune. 
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POETRY 


Reviews of Same Collection by Different Critics in Two Papers 


An Authentic Poet 


THE WHITE ROOSTER. By 
George O’Neil. Boni & Liveright. $2. 


By LOUISE TOWNSEND NICHOLL 


There are poems here to haunt the 
world a long time to come, phrases 
which won’t be still, stanzas which 
can't be pulled apart. 

“Through a gate of ilex leaves 

Twelve times a day. 

Up the wavy dragon heaves 

His hot gold spray." 

Paintings safe from flaking off, var- 
nished as they are in gold. “Young 
Icarus" is such a one; “First Miracle" 
another : 

"Against a little viny rock 

Leaning by a gilded tree, 

Mary sank upon a knee 

And shook her breath of words." 


There could be a frieze of these 
around a dome's interior, or on a 
spring sky. And they are music, not 
in sound alone but movement—move- 
ment of a kind which only music has, 
building untraceably, pyramiding into 
silence where the shapes persist. 
There is the leap and droop of music 
all through the book. 

When George O’Neil published 
“The Cobbler in Willow Street" in 
1919, though earth conscious, life con- 
scious, tortured by beauty as rare per- 
sons are, he still was lyrical and only 
twenty, and for those reasons suspect 
—apt to perish soon. With this new 
book it can be generally seen how 
gloriously he did not die. There are 
few poets ever, anywhere—and he is 
one of them. 

“Notes for an Epic,” though perhaps 
the finest poem in the book, showing 
most surely how the poet has grown 
in narrative and power, still is not of 
the book. It is a transition, a tiny 
volume in itself, a life, a testimony to 
all trying after art and a farewell to 
the first phase of a poet’s poetry, 
while the book itself is the second 
phase. It is about Shaemus, a fright- 
ened little boy, “shy as a cricket in a 
liking pail,” to whom one day in the 


wood, when he has grown older, Pan 
throws his pipe and Shaemus picks 
it up and plays. 

Shaemus died before he had a 
chance to know what any one reading 
George O'Neil's second book finds out 
—that to keep on playing, after all the 
stops of April have been touched, 
takes even better breath. 

The compassion and the ecstasy, the 
beauty-comforted bewilderment and 
the repose which pervade a book can- 
not be taken from it to examine, nor 
can the sudden openings of the poet’s 
mind which fill the pages with inter- 
mittent blinding light. “Driven and 
forceful, beautiful and vain,” like his 
“Fountains,” is the urgent, lapsing, 
blown current. But there are concrete 
pieces which can be proudly set out 
as appreciations of splendid skill. 

There is a Gothic-pointed narrative 
about a gargoyle—full of shadow, 
spire, and niche as a cathedral is. The 
gargoyle speaks for all humanity. And 
there is one about the noise a frog 


makes in the springe—“Ode to a 
Frog": 
“Here іп the hindered  freshet 


cloaked with slime 

The hour has found its most insist- 
ent word; 

More than the rhetoric of any bird 

Afloat, this indefatigable chime 

Crowds earth upon my heart. 

Strange—that this low monotony 

In such a place 

Should build a high unearthly space 

Where frosted pinnacles and foun- 
tains gleam. 

Green little ogre in the poisoned 
stream: 

Load your throat and throb your 
spell. 

Who has any more to tell?” 

—New York Sun. 


George O'Neil 


THE WHITE ROOSTER. By 
George O’ Neil. Boni & Liveright. 
$2. 
EORGE O’NEIL’S poetry is be- 
wildering in its rapid changes 
clean, delicate hardness to 


from 
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blurred softness. Skip the first poem 
in “The White Rooster,” unless you 
want to be prejudiced against this 
author at the very start. Overlook 
the “Ah, Gode in “The White 
Rooster,” and see the sharp finesse in 
the rest of this poem. Go on to 
“Crone” and leave “Seal” until you 
have read everything else in the book: 
it is only fair that this poet should 
leave a last impression with the reader 
by his best work. 
Let me quote a stanza: 


Beauty's a stallion plunging in your 
mind 
With hoofs of ice, and spine of steel; 
He sweats hard crystals and his mane 
is twined 
On prongs he cannot feel. 
Characteristic of Mr. O'Neil. He is 
a poet of ice. His images are crystal- 
line, flashing, brittle in their sugges- 
tions. There is, too, a hardness and 
polish over his work that reminds you 
of icicles, or gems. I know of no 
other poet writing at present except 
Elinor Wylie who has these qualities. 
Unlike Elinor Wylie, Mr. O'Neil con- 


JOURNEYS END: Бу 
Sherriff. Brentano’s. $2. 


By FANNY BUTCHER 


RC 


There are few enough veracious soul- 
stirring experiences in the theater or 
in the literature of the theater. Most 
of the so-called “poignant dramas” are 
merely the clever tricks of dramatists 
or one real moment spread out like a 
piece of soft cookie dough into what- 
ever thinness or thickness the play- 
wright needs for his baking. But oc- 
casionally a play does happen that is 
so undeniably real, every moment of 
it, that it does something terrific to 
you; it literally does stir your soul. 

Such a play is “Journey’s End,” 
which comes to us in the hinterland 
in book form and which, even in the 
celdness of type, without the sights 
and sounds and scenes of the theater, is 
a tremendous experience. No wonder 
it has taken two blasé cities by storm. 
It will, when it arrives here in Sep- 
tember (a second company out from 
New York), mow us down as it did 
New York and London, 


DRAMA 
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fines himself rather strictly to these 
qualities per se, not introducing the 
note of sophistication. Nor is his av- 
erage product at present as consistent 
or as true to type as Elinor Wylie’s. 
In nearly every poem there seems to 
be some bad stuff. 

Mr. O’ Neil is an accomplished 
enough technician to take liberties or 
conform, as he chooses. His rhythms 
and rhymes аге unobstrusive, but 
strong, and when examined prove to 
be effortless and fresh. There is little 
straining in this verse: he achieves 
his desired heights easily. It gives 
the reader a feeling of the artist’s 
latent power that in itself is something 
to stop and think about. 

This poet has already gone far 
enough to deserve more general recog- 
nition than he seems so far to have 
got. The beauty of his work is un- 
questionable, and it is startlingly orig- 
inal. I hope nothing turns Mr. O’ Neil 
aside into the perhaps greener fields of 
prose. 


—New York Evening Post. 


The play is undeniably the best of 
the war plays so far. It takes place 
in a dugout and its characters (except 
for a cook and a sergeant major, who 
are minor) are all officers—a captain 
and four lieutenants. They are dis- 
tinctive types: the captain a lad who 
has been for three years in the trenches 
and who has little by little drugged 
his fears and his terrors and his dis- 
gusts in whisky, but who is the best 
officer of them all; his second in com- 
mand, a gray-haired schoolmaster; a 
frail, nervous little man who tries to 
get sick and be sent home and is mas- 
terfully jerked into shape by the cap- 
tain; a stolid Cockney who talks gar- 
dens with the schoolmaster, and a boy, 
just out of school, who has, ever since 
he was a little boy, looked upon the 
captain, three years his senior, as a 
hero. They are as different as can 
be, and yet they all have a definite 
fineness and decency and a sort of 
sweetness that real sentiment always 
distills in a nature and that is as re- 
mote from sentimentality and balder- 
dash as pole from pole. 

The story of the play is the most 
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romantic in latter-day drama. It was 
written by R. C. Sherriff, an insurance 
clerk who hoped it would be available 
for production by a rowing club which 
has won a place for itself in amateur 
theatricals in England. It was refused 
by the cfub because there was no 
equipment for offstage effects. It was 
offered to the London Stage Society, 
which sent it to Bernard Shaw, who 
didn’t overpraise it. 

Maurice Browne, one of the authors 
of “Wings Over Europe,” saw the 
script. Himself the author of a play 
in which there are only men, he had 
a deeper interest than ordinary in it 
technically. He knew of a wealthy 
woman who had offered to help finance 
plays of real merit, and he took the 
script to her. He produced it. 

Many producers saw performances 
of it, but no one thought much of it. 
Gilbert Miller took a chance on it, 
spent, so rumor goes, the amazingly 
low sum of $1,900 on its production, 
and immediately had the one unquali- 
fied success of the season. 

Mr. Sherriff car over to America 
for the opening, but had to hurry back 
to England, because his six weeks' 
leave of absence from the insurance 
company was almost up and he hadn't 
made up his mind whether he wanted 
to quit his job permanently or not. 
He has written plays before, but never 
one which has had any professional 
presentation, Usually they were writ- 
ten for his fellow townsmen around 
the persons who wanted to do the 
acting. Now he is the most spectacu- 
lar new dramatist in the English 
speaking theater. 

—Chicago Tribune. 


PLAYS OF WORTH 
FOR THE READER 


PLAYS, by John Galsworthy ; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Contain- 
ing all of Galsworthy's plays to 
date—19 long dramas and six one- 
act plays—written апа staged 
through the past 20 years. 

PETER PAN, by J. M. Barrie; 
Charles Scribner's Sons. The best 
loved of all the Barrie plays of- 
fered the public for the first time 
in book form, with a long introduc- 
tion by the author. 

THE IVORY DOOR, by A. A. 
Milne; E. P. Dutton & Co. The 
legend of a king, a prince and a 
princess, in prologue and three 
acts, with tender fantasy in situa- 
tion and dialogue. 

PERFECTLY SCANDALOUS, 
by William Gerhardi; Duffield & 
Co. A brilliant novelist writes his 
first play—the three-act comedy of 
an English reformer, a militant 
lady, in the Tyrol. 

ON BEA CA PLANS FOR 
STAGE AND STUDY, preface 
by Paul Green; Samuel French. 
Twenty-two contemporary plays 
never before published in book 
form by American, English and 
Irish writers; fourth volume in the 
series. 

EVA THE FIFTH, by Kenyon 
Nicholson and John Golden; Sam- 
uel French. A play against the 
background of the small-town 
opera house of earlier days. 

OLYMPIA, by Ferenc Molnar ; 
Brentano’s. This makes 12 of Mol- 
nar’s plays that have come from 
Vienna to success on Broadway. 

THE BEST PLAYS OF 1927- 
1928, edited by Burns Mantle; 
Dodd, Mead & Co. The ninth an- 
nual issue of the Year Book of 
Drama in America, containing sum- 
maries and extracts from 10 out- 
standing productions of the year. 


—Boston Herald. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Study the reviews in this chapter. Find evidences of vivid writing. 
How do the opening paragraphs excite your interest? 

2. From the Book Review section of a local paper, clip book reviews, 
preferably short ones, illustrating the types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, 
drama. 

3. How do the reviews in this chapter show the reviewer to have a 
knowledge that extends beyond the confines of the book reviewed? 

4. Work for grace of style in book reviewing. What are some of 
the devices for securing vivid, smooth writing? For vivid, forceful 
writing? 

5. Here is a poor review. Why is it poor? Go over it, making all 
abstract or vague terms concrete. Support general statements by spe- 
cific references to the text. If you have not read the book, merely 
indicate where improvement should be made and state the nature of 
the improvement. 


THE CRISIS 


By Winston Churchill 

“The Crisis,” a vivid semi-historical novel of the Civil War, 
held my interest as no other book ever has. 

An exciting plot, a good love story, and a stirring war tale 
constitute a combination which give rise to patriotic emotions 
and side-taking views. 

The big-heartedness of Abraham Lincoln, something which 
America will never tire of, is demonstrated throughout the 
book. 

As for the style of the book, “Тһе Crisis” will never detract 
from the author’s reputation. Its vividness combined with its 
ever-running smoothness appeal to the reader. I advise senior 
students to read this book not only for its style and interest but 
also for its historical value. 


6. Use a review from this chapter as a model and imitate it in review- 
ing a book of the same type. 

7. List the books advertised in the Book Section of a Sunday paper 
with their authors. Classify these works as fiction, non-fiction, poetry, 
drama. What can you tell about the authors? Which are familiar 
names? 

8. What contemporary American novelists do you know? Con- 
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temporary poets? Dramatists? In your opinion, which of their works 
will live? Why? 

9. What historical figures of your day will make good biography? 
Scientists? Statesmen? 

10. Name some notable reviewers for our daily papers. Watch the 
reviews of one of these through several issues of the paper and report 
to the class what you discover about his manner of handling material. 

11. Set yourself a problem to solve on the subject of books and 
present the results of your study to the class orally. 

12. Compare any modern author with a classic author who handled 
similar material or worked out a similar theme. 


Chapter XX 
REVIEWING THE PLAY 


LAY reviewing has the same purposes as book reviewing. Stand- 
ards for judging plays must be found in the play; therefore, stu- 
dents intending to review a play should inform themselves on the types 
of plays and the essential qualities of a good play in each type. But 
besides commenting on the play, the reviewer will want to comment on 
the production of the play and the acting. A poor play is often saved 
by perfect acting. The audience is a fourth possible element for con- 
sideration in play reviewing. Did the play get across to them? How 
did the house receive the production? 
Whether the play, or the production of it, or the cast, is to be played 
up will depend upon the specific interest of the play in consideration. 
Give information as to type of play, dramatist, producer, cast, place 
of production. 
Consider: 


Play. 

Production. 

Acting. 

Audience. 
Note.—The high school review is not expected to be the review of a 
first night performance. The young reviewer should write up the play 


as a project in composition. His review may influence student attend- 
ance at the production if it is timely enough. 
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REVIEWS OF PLAYS 


DETROIT CIVIC THEATER 


“THE GHOST TRAIN,” a mystery drama 
by Arnold Ridley. 


THE CHARACTERS: 


Bisre Winthrop sea s ss s ssa Lorna Carroll 
Richard Winthrop .... Charles Livingstone 
Saul Hod gkine ox voie eterne Walter Young 
Charles Mürdock ....... George Blackwood 
БЕСЕУ Мита ee et sees sls Miriam Sears 
М5 BOUDE L a aans e akas Gertrude James 
Teddie DEAR eek Craig Ward 
алал рсе Vera Allen 
ae Sterling, о осоо Walter Sherwin 

(Sa E TE TICE) e eee ee ere S ars Albert Loew 
ТАСЕВ erre aerei Arthur Davison 


BY MARION TAYLOR 


Of all the ghosts we've ever met 
never was there such a noisy one as 
the specter in “The Ghost Train,” 
the mystery play which opened last 
night at the Civic theater. For in 
this instance the “ghosting” is not 
carried on by any still small voice, 
but the supernatural honors are dele- 
gated to a clanging, clattering train 
of cars. 

Nevertheless, the group of passen- 
gers stranded in a remote and haunted 
ralroad station find that sufficient 
unto the night is the evil thereof. 
Warned by the crabbed stationmaster 
of an old legend of the countryside 
that the engineer of a train wrecked 
on that line twenty years ago still 
haunts the vicinity, and that his train 
rushes down the track, yet never 
passes any station, although it means 
death to any person who sees the 
train, they decide to spend the night 
where they are. To relieve the ten- 
sion, there are a haw-haw Englishman, 
a timid New England spinster, a pair 
of newlyweds, and an  estranged 
married couple trying to accommodate 
themselves to the situation. 

It requires the entire first act to 
launch the action, but the curtain falls 
as the station master is found dead, 
the first toll of the sinister forces at 
work. 

An hysterical woman and two 
guardians complicate matters when 
they join the company in the sta- 
tion, for the woman is bound to see 
the train even while she warns the 
others of the danger. 
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Her terrified recital of her first 
sight of the mysterious cars height- 
ens the uneasiness, until on a cres- 
cendo of fear the heralded outfit roars 
past the station, now locked and barred 
from the outside. 

The third act solves the dilemma, 
so it must be omitted from this reci- 
tal. Complicated offstage effects to 
simulate the passage of the spectral 
train are largely instrumental in the 
climax, and build a mechanical accom- 
paniment highly effective. 

Vera Allen, as a fear-crazed girl, 
gives an excellent performance, her 
recital of the passing being a tense 
and vivid stroke. Gertrude James 
as the frozen spinster who melts under 
the influence of medicinal spirits sup- 
plies a fine bit of comedy. 

As the blundering Englishman, 
Craig Ward provides much of the 
comic relief, and stumbles about in 
well-intentioned interference until the 
plot thickens. 

—Detroit Free Press. 


In Dear Old Tennessee 


“ROPE,” by David Wallace and T. S. 
Stribling. Based on Mr. Stribling’s novel, 
*"Teeftallow."" Presented by James қ 
Elliott. Staged by Frank Merlin. Settings 
by Cleon Throckmorton. At the Biltmore. 


THE CAST 
JOD a 24522256952. James H. Dunmore 
едрата sire Willard Robertson 
O Man tL obert 7222072. J. K. Applebee 
Peanlie Tolbert. 22.25.2. Betty Lee Morton 
"im Fraley ТУ me s ..... Bryant Sells 
Smoker SMU Ne v ER eia ET Kenneth Dana 


Elizabeth Patterson 


Mrs. Roxie Biggers ... е 
Caroline Newcomb 


Miss Lydia Scovell .... 


Abner Teeftallow. ....252....... Ben Smith 
Nessie Sutton 55522255222... Mary Carroll 
Henry DIMES еа Crane Wilbur 
Rev. Tobe Blackman .......-.. Leslie Hunt 
Railroad. JONES viet «vvv vies Ralph Cummings 
Wile PREVIS e 45454,2 504» Alan Goode 
Buck Naer sosna v stet sinet Anthony Blair 
енен BASCOM 545536925220 Cliff Self 
Pecks Bradley! eve sei» sels Herbert Heywood 


The small Southern town which is 
the scene of the absorbing play called 
"Rope" is such a quaint blend of bad 
grammar, lynching, psalm-singing and 
moral indignation that, as I came away 
from the Biltmore Theatre last night, 
I decided definitely not to build my 
home in Tennessee. 

Indeed, such plays as this one and 
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such books as the "Teeftallow," from 
which “Rope” was dramatized, make 
for the future peace of America. If 
many more of them deepen the pres- 
ent impression, the next Southern 
State which feels like seceding need 
not falter for fear of my opposition. 
At least, any one fresh from seeing 
“Rope” at the Biltmore would cheer- 
fully say: “Heres your hat. Don’t 
let us keep you.” 

The whole force and quality of the 
play gathers for the tremendously ef- 
fective scene which brings down the 
curtain at the end of the second act. 
It is a sultry, oppressive Sunday night 
in Irontown and there is mischief їп 
the air. Upstairs in the Scovell 
House, young Abner is having his way 
with Nessie Sutton. Through the 
open windows of the church you hear 
the thumpers of the revival meeting 
roaring their heads off to the tune of 
“The Old Time Religion" Through 
the darkness you see the White Caps 
stealing toward the jail to get their 
hands on Peck Bradley, in the discreet 
and hasty absence of the Sheriff. 

You hear the squawk of terror from 
the shivering wretch as he is dragged 
from his cell. There is a scuffle in the 
shrubbery. Then, in the crisis of Nes- 
sie’s life, as the singing in the church 
shrills to a pious ecstasy, you see a 
rope flung to a high beam. The cur- 
tain falls as the headlight of one of 
the worshippers’ cars is turned to fling 
the shadow of the noose upon a scaly 
wall. 

The mean, starved thirst which 
craves and seeks such dreadful slaking 
is mercilessly examined in the scenes 
of "Rope," which seems to me to be 
an honest, workmanlike and continu- 
ously interesting play. David Wallace 
wrote it in collaboration with the au- 
thor of “Teeftallow,” from which the 
play was contrived. 

It has been capitally cast—uncannily 
so in the matter of the small riffraff 
of the town. The very look of the 
mob is calculated to strengthen your 
conviction that man did, after all, de- 
generate from the monkey. There 
are excellent performances in several 
of the major róles, notably I think by 
Ben Smith as Abner Teeftallow but 
also by Elizabeth Patterson, Willard 
Robertson and Ralph Cummings. 


—New York World. 


Decrepit Farce 


*THE GREAT NECKER," by Elmer 
Harris. Presented by Chamberlain. Brown. 
Staged by J. Fred Butler. Settings by 
Rollo Wayne. At the Ambassador. 


THE CAST 
Workmen...Charles A. Baker, Frank Milan 
Madame Estelle.......... Marjorie Gateson 
PARLE Na A ESTO зе Qo Sidney Paxton 
Arthur BC о.е... Taylor Holmes 
Adolph Соһеп............ James B. Carson 
Sagat I aide аа 5а Kenneth Curtis 
Oscar SQUIDBIDS... Ray Walburn 
Mrs. Hawthorne. esee.. «esis» Blanche Ring 
Pansy Hawthorne............ Irene Purcell 
Teddy Ferguson... 3 ere» Hal Thompson 
Nina Squibbso ч Zola Talma 
Hawkins ,...... 6/54 121616 E Gordon Wescott 


In the days when he was a music 
critic Deems Taylor occasionally con- 
fided a secret yearning to record some 
operatic event in a single paragraph as 
follows: 

“Last night Mr. Gatti-Casazza pro- 
duced ‘Prince Whoozis’ at the Metro- 
politan. What of it?" 

Some technique of reporting that 
would achieve a result at once as terse 
and as dismissive is needed to attach 
just the right amount of importance to 
the kind of entertainment offered last 
night by Chamberlain Brown at the 
Ambassador. It would be misleading 
to fall upon it like a ton of bricks. It 
would be unfair to measure it by the 
standards that grown-ups take with 
them when they go to the theatre. 

The piece is called “The Great 
Necker,” the very title being a sample 
of the wit with which the little play 
crackles all evening long, for it refers 
not only to the leading character’s 
tenancy of a Long Island country seat 
but to his reputation as a Don Juan. 
It was written by one Elmer Harris, 
and originally produced out in Califor- 
nia, with Taylor Holmes disporting 
himself genially in the róle he had 
last night at the Ambassador. 

The fact that the dialogue gets 
around to so acutely contemporary a 
topic as the thymus gland, for in- 
stance, does not conceal the fact that 
Mr. Harris has written an antiquated 
play. If I were driven to guess how 
he came to concoct “The Great 
Necker,’ I should say that he had 
gained access to the translation of 
some trusty Palais Royal farce of 
forty years ago, that he had touched 
this up with a few inventions of his 


[own and then, to give his text а sur- 
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face brilliance, had clipped a few fillers 
and brief epigrams from some not 
necessarily recent issues of the Smart 
Set and Captain Billy’s Whiz-Bang. 

The result might be compactly de- 
scribed as the kind of play in which 
Taylor Holmes, in the traditional 
plight of a Don Juan on the eve of his 
marriage, vows that if he ever gets 
out of this mess he will go off hunting 
elephants in Africa. 

“Why should you?” cries Marjorie 
Gateson, who, up to this time, had 
taken no part in this review, "why 
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should you when there is so much 
ivory at home?" 

Then, lest you be confused by so 
much subtlety, she is so good as to 
make a few passes over Taylor 
Holmes’s head. 

When the laughter has died down 
you might note that Blanche Ring, 
James B. Carson, Irene Purcell, Ray 
Walburn and Zola Talma are others 
involved in the production of “The 
Great Necker” at the Ambassador 
Theatre. 

—New York World. 


EXERCISES 


1. Study the reviews in this chapter. What did the reviewer con- 
sider in judging? What did he play up? Make an outline of his 
method of handling the play, the production, the acting, and the 
audience. | 

2. Clip some good reviews from a local paper. Analyze for the 
required elements. What makes the review sparkle? 

3. Write a review of a one-act play that you have read. 

4. Go to the theater and write a review of the play. Do not read 
press comments first. Compare later for likenesses. For differences. 

5. List the dramatic critics that you find writing for metropolitan 
dailies. Have you any preference among them? Why? 

6. What evidences of broad background and experience do you find 
in any of your clippings? 

7. Write up a play in which you feature the sincerity of the acting. 

8. Write a review in which the spectacular setting is the most promi- 
nent feature. 


Chapter XXI 
REVIEWING THE FILM 


THE SILENT FILM 


ILM reviewing has the same purpose as book reviewing. The 

method is similar. Before attempting to review a film the student 
should know something of scenario technique, for a film must be re- 
viewed in the light of film standards. 

Readers of a film review will want to know the place of production, 
the producer, the cast, the writer of the scenario and the titles, with 
the book and the author from which it was made, if adapted. Qualities 
that make for excellence in the production should be played up or 
vice versa. 

Consider: 


Film. 

Production of it. 

Characters and their acting. 

Titles. 

Relation of film to book from which taken. 


THE SOUND FILM 


The recent development of the talking movie offers another problem 
in film reviewing. In addition to the points for comment under the 
silent film, consider: 


Kind of sound film: all talkie, part talkie, sound picture. 

Perfection of mechanical devices for producing natural voice 
effects. 

Timing of action to sound devices. 

Diction of actors: pronunciation, enunciation, articulation. 

Relation of sound to the movement of the play. 

Appearance of actors from legitimate stage. 
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MOVING-PICTURE REVIEWS 


SILENT -FILMS 


THE CHINESE PARROT 


Eerie Atmosphere and Forceful 
Camera Effects in New Form. 


THE CHINESE PARROT, with Marian 
Nixon, Florence Turner, Hobart Bos- 
worth, Edmund Burns, Captain Albert 
Conti, K. Sojin, Fred Esmelton, Ed Ken- 
nedy, George Kuwa, Slim Summerville, 
Dan Mason, Anna May Wong, Etta Lee 
and Jack Trent, from the novel by Earl 
Deer Biggers, directed by Paul Leni. At 
the Colony Theatre. 


In his second American film, “Тһе 
Chinese Parrot,' now on view at the 
Colony, Paul Leni has produced a 
worthy successor to “The Cat and 
the Canary," which held forth at 
this same theatre early in the Au- 
tumn. "The Cat and the Canary" 
demonstrated that Mr. Leni is a 
master of camera technique. 

In his present offering Mr. Leni 
once-more proves that with individ- 
ual treatment an only fair-to-mid- 
dling story can be made into a film 
that is at once original and imag- 
inative. 

The production progresses in a 
straightforward and natural manner. 
By an ingenious use of shadows, 
lights and photographic angles Mr. 
Leni has created the eerie atmos- 
phere necessary in a house where 
sudden death and sinister happen- 
ings occur. Those scenes where the 
band of thieves carry a body through 
the hall are particularly effective. 

In the sequences depicting a New 
Year’s celebration in San Francisco’s 
Chinatown and in those chapters de- 
voted to the pearl fishers in Hono- 
lulu and others where a  Nautch 
dancer is murdered for a string of 
pearls, Mr. Leni introduces some ex- 
ceptionally clever and forceful cam- 
era effects. 

The atmospheric mood is further 
heightened by having a figure of death 
hover over the house in the desert 
and also by the insertion of a skele- 
ton’s hand in some of the scenes when 
the pearls are shown. Although it 
might seem that the director has over- 
indulged somewhat in camera angles 
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and menacing lights and shadows, the 
results are never tiresome; they seem 
to be a natural and integral part of the 
development and action of the film. 

The story, briefly, concerns the at- 
tempts of a band of thieves to lay 
their hands on the famous Phillimore 
pearls that have been brought from 
Honolulu by a Chinese detective. The 
action takes place first in Honolulu; 
then in San Francisco and finally in 
the desert home of Philip Madden. 

In the dual rôle of Philip Madden 
and Jerry Delaney, Hobart Bosworth 
gives a creditable performance, but 
the acting honors must be bestowed 
om K. Sojin as Charlie Cham an 
Oriental detective. As Sally Philli- 
more and then as. Paula Jordan, 
Marian Nixon has little more to do 
than look attractive. The other mem- 
bers of the cast are thoroughly satis- 
factory. 

—New York Times. 


State—“White Shadows” 


It is a coincidence, and a fortunate 
one for those that like good pictures, 
that “White Shadows in the South 
Seas,” at the State, should follow so 
closely upon the heels of “Gow,” 
shown last week at Orchestra hall, 
which latter also had to do with Pa- 
cific islands and their native inhabi- 
tants. 

There is much in common in the 
two pictures. Both were filmed on 
the native heath. While “Gow” is 
the result of an exploring expedi- 
tion headed by Captain Edward A. 
Salisbury, U. S. N., retired, and the 
pictures were secured under the 
greatest difficulties, "White Shadows" 
is frankly a movie, featuring Monte 
Blue as a wreck of a white man, a 
physician, whose lot is cast with the 
natives of an isolated island, and 
Raquel Torres, who plays a native 
girl, with all the members of the cast 
natives with the exception of Robert 
Anderson, who plays the villainous 
pearl trader. Yet both pictures are 
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| startlingly alike in presenting native 
í life and in unfolding an intensely hu- | 


man drama with simplicity and direct- 
ness. There are some exquisite photo- 
graphic bits in "White Shadows"— 
truly lovely reproductions of the 
beauty of tropical nature. The story, 
taken from Frederick O'Brien's novel, 
is strong and well put together. 
Monte Blue has not done anything so 
well before on the screen as his Dr. 
Mathew Lloyd. His work is marked 
by sincerity and restraint. Miss Tor- 
res, new to leading rôles, seems to 
have it in her to make a good screen 


An Important Talkie 

Since I have already seen (and 
heard) “On Trial the new vocal 
production coming to the Allen to- 
day, I may be permitted to report 
that here is the best all-talker thus 
far issued by those bright boys, 
Warner Brothers, who had the fore- 
sight to make a newer and nobler 
art for the theater by placing loud 
speakers behind the screen. 

“On Trial" is the talking-film ver- 
sion of the rather old but still tre- 
mendously vivid murder-trial melo- 
drama by Elmer Rice. 


П €—————— 


actress like her fellow countrywoman, 


Dolores del Rio. Anderson is such a 
brute of a villain that he was roundly 
hissed by several persons in the audi- 
ence Saturday. 

'The natives are absolutely naive and 
natural and the hula-hula dancing and 
other native entertainment and cus- 
toms, presumably, are the genuine ar- 
ticle. W. S. Van Dyke, who directed 
the picture, and everyone concerned 
in it, should receive all sorts of medals 
and blue ribbons for having produced 
a remarkable and compelling picture. 
“White Shadows” should have a long 
stay at the State. 

—Detroit Free Press. 


SOUND FILM 


It returns Pauline Frederick to the 
screen. It gives Bert Lytell the op- 
portunities long denied him. 

It proves that Lois Wilson, Holmes 
Herbert, Richard Tucker, Jason Rob- 
ards and a beautiful child with the 
singular name of Vondell Darr speak 
the republic’s English with the clar- 
ity but not the accent of a Coolidge. 
It also proves that Miss Frederick 
doesn’t voice much better on the 
screen than she does on the stage. 

An important picture. 


—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


EXERCISES 


1. Can you name some films that have been meritorious from one 
of the following standpoints: history, art, truth to novel from which 
they were taken? 

2. What points of excellence might you look for in a picture? 

3. Read some good reviews from a local paper. Clip and paste into 
your notebook. Analyze for construction by applying points to be con- 
sidered, page 172. 

4. Go to a picture and write a review of it without reading what 
the press has to say. Compare afterward for points of similarity and 
of difference. 

5. Review a film in which you play up the cleverness of the titles or 
their lack of punch. 

6. Write a review emphasizing photographic effects. 
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7. Review a poor film that is made enjoyable by the acting or popu- 
larity of a film star. 

8. Go to a talking movie. Comment on the perfection of the in- 
vention and its effect on the observers of the picture. Note also the 
diction of the actors and the timing of the action with the sound. 


Ghapter XLI 
REPORTING MUSICAL PERFORMANCES 


HE high school student is not qualified to act as musical critic any 

more than he is qualified for literary criticism. But he can give 
an objective report of a musical performance within his limitations and 
add his own impression, for there may be comment in the musical report 
as there is comment on the play, the book, the film. Such comment, 
however, must be to the point and in the light of the facts of the per- 
formance. There must be no vague generalities. The reader is primar- 
ily interested in facts. 

The musical report for the high school paper may have to do with 
a performance outside of school that will be of interest to readers of 
the paper, or it may deal with a school performance. 

Because the enjoyment of any art is both emotional and intelligent, 
and only those with some knowledge of the art may enjoy intelligently, 
the ideal student reporter of musical events is one who has some knowl- 
edge of music as well as of journalism. He should be able to infuse just 
enough technical comment into his story to give it reality, just as the 
sports writer uses enough of the vernacular to make his account live 
for the enthusiast as well as for the reader who has no technical knowl- 
edge. However, even without such knowledge a student may report 
facts and his impression of them for practice. 

Whatever specific information from the program will interest readers, 
should be presented. 

The principles of news writing hold if the report is straight news. 

The principles of feature writing hold if the performance is of a 
nature to be best presented as a feature story. 
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REPORTS OF MUSICAL PERFORMANCES 


For two hours yesterday afternoon 
the red-and-gold Metropolitan Opera 
House became a church in eternal 
Rome, filled with choral music of such 
peaceful beauty that it was like a 
benediction on a dreary, sticky New 
York Sunday. It was the first Amer- 
ican appearance in eight years of the 
organization known familiarly as the 
Vatican Choirs, but more truthfully 
as the Roman Polyphonic Singers, a 
chorus of sixty men and boys picked 
from four historic churches in Rome. 

There was an artificial church at- 
mosphere in their first appearance, 
but no artifice was necessary to bring 
out the magic of these choir voices, 
so rich and velvety that they sug- 
gested a Raphael painting. The mel- 
low ring of church bells announced 
the start of their program, and when 
the singers marched out on the stage, 
in red and white vestments, they stood 
with the first act setting of “Tosca” 
behind them, a canvas representation 
which easily suggested their own 
churches in Rome. 

They had little opportunity to show 
how versatile a chorus they were, for 
only one type of music was on their 
program. It was the religious music 
which has come down to us from 
Palestrina and his contemporaries, 
polyphony which has echoed from 
choir lofts for centuries and which 
still brings breaths of incense when- 
ever it is effectively sung. In this 
music the singers from Rome dis- 
played undeniable effectiveness. 

Their leader, the Right Rev. Mgr. 
Raffaele Casimiri, has used good, 
flexible voices which apparently have 
been steeped in the exacting tradi- 
tions of the Vatican. By discipline 
and training he has welded them into 
a choir of exceptional powers. Their 
attacks were crisp and definite, for 
the most part, their tone had volume 
and smoothness of texture, except in 
the more exuberant passages, and 
they were responsive to their leader’s 
demands, with crescendos swelling 
with little apparent effort. 

Some of their singing, notably at 
the beginning of the program, lacked 
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the necessary balance and blend of 
tone. An “Ave Maria” by Toma de 
Victoria suffered because of one ten- 
or and one baritone whose voices stood 
out, and their opening, “Inno a 
Roma," by Luca Marenzio, lacked 
smoothness. 

Where this chorus shone was in the 
prayerful, subdued music in which 
the pure, clear voices of the boy 
sopranos could float across the audi- 
torium and melt away almost imper- 
ceptibly. Still more unusual, in Pal- 
estrina’s “Peccantem Me," was the 
performance of the basses, who car- 
ried out their own pianissimo with 
the children's voices without shatter- 
ing the exquisite blend of tone. Later 
the men's voices were heard alone in 
a mournful "Tenebrae Factz Sunt,” 
by de Victoria, with such haunting 
effect that the number had to be re- 
peated at the insistence of the audi- 
ence. Тһе climax of the program 
was the Credo from Palestrina’s great 
“Missa Pape Marcelli," for six mixed 
voices. Here the chorus was launched 
upon a sea of polyphony which rose 
to a flood of glorious sound in the 
“Amen.” 

In this first concert the Vatican 
singers faced an audience which filled 
the galleries and surrounded the audi- 
torium with a ring of standees. There 
was so much enthusiasm that four 
numbers had to be repeated and at 
the conclusion the audience stayed to 
applaud, while the singers bowed and 
sang an encore. 

—New York Times. 


What Is a Cembalom? 

If you like to eat your mamaleega 
while listening to the tinkling of a 
cembalom, Moskowitz's on Rivington 
Street is the place. In the old days it 
used to be called Moskowitz's wine 
cellar, but on the present sign "wine 
cellar" has been thoughtfully omitted. 

Mr. Joseph Moskowitz, the proprie- 
tor, plays the cembalom himself. It 
is an instrument of such ancient origin 
that even the best informed encyclo- 
padias can indulge only in conjectures | 
| about it. As a matter of fact, the | 
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cymbalom, or cymbalo, or cembalom 
is probably the great-grand-dad of the 
modern piano. In appearance it is 
like the miniature, dainty square 
pianos despised in the eighteen-nine- 
ties but popular at present with deal- 
ers in antiques, who delete the musi- 
cal insides and turn them into writing 
desks. With two felt-tipped sticks 
Mr. Moskowitz strikes the strings, 
which are stretched on the frame like 
those of a harp. At the first stroke 
a silence falls on all the customers. 
Those who do not stop eating munch 
their mamaleega sotto voce. Mr. 
Moskowitz plays Roumanian airs, or, 
by special request, Bach, Mozart, 
Couperin and Gossec. His nimble 
technique and sense of musical form 
make one wonder why he is never 
heard in the auditorium devoted to 
music undisturbed by the alien sounds 
of collective mastication. 

One needn’t wonder any more. Yes- 
terday afternoon Mr. Moskowitz trans- 
ported himself and his cembalom to 
the Town Hall where with the assist- 
ance of Zara Jay, a mezzo-soprano, 
and David Sapiro at the piano, he 
gave an orthodox recital of music to 
people who had presumably already 
dined. He played three “Inventions” 
of Bach, Mozart’s “Fantaisie in D 
Minor апа “Rondo а la Turca, 
Couperin’s “La Bandolina," Gossec's 
“Tambourine” and Daquin’s “La Cou- 
cou,” and at the finish, several Rou- 
manian airs, his own etude on a 
Roumanian theme and Liszt’s “Hun- 
garian Rhapsody No. 2" All these 
are peculiarly suited to the cembalom, 
which in quality is not far removed 
from the harpsichord. In the slow 
portions of the Liszt rhapsody one 
missed the sonority and sustained qual- 
ity of the piano, but for the ornamental 
embroidery of the themes and the 
rapid passages the cembalom seemed 
superior to the modern instrument. 
Mr. Moskowitz has lost none of his 
skill since I heard him last in his wine 
cellar. He is a delicate and sensitive 
artist, and one of his chief merits is 
the presence of a fastidiousness in 
phrasing the music of Bach and Mo- 
zart hardly expected of one who is 
engaged mostly in weaving the senti- 
mental improvisational patterns of his 
native rhapsodies. A fair-sized audi- 


ence acclaimed Mr. Moskowitz and 
his cembalom vociferously. 
SAMUEL CHOTZINOFF. 
—New York World. 


With the exquisite repression that 
has made him one of the foremost 
figures on the concert stage in Amer- 
ica, Roland Hayes, Negro tenor, gave 
a varied program of song at the Odeon 
Thursday, beginning with a group 
whose most modern composer was 
Handel and including several Schu- 
bert compositions, four songs by mod- 
ern composers and a collection of 
Negro spirituals. 

A magnificent sense of values un- 
questionably based upon а musical 
education of the highest order and an 
innate sense of refinement, make a 
song by Hayes a thing of artistic 
beauty, painted in the colors that its 
composition and spirit demand, rather 
than in the colors that might make it 
more strikingly, if incorrectly dra- 
matic. 

So it is that the Negro singer's 
predominant characteristic is an ex- 
quisite taste which is shown almost 
as much in his program selections as 
in the manner in which he gives them. 
His first group last night, for instance, 
included Francesco Gasparini's “Caro 
Laccio;" Scarlattis “Chi Vuol In- 
amorarsi, and Handels gently de- 
clamatory “Oft On А Plot of Rising 
Ground." 

A Schubert group, particularly 
adapted to Hayes’ gently soulful ren- 
dition included “The Crow," “Тһе 
Post," “The Mock Suns,” “Whither ?" 
and as an encore the lovely “Youth at 
the Spring.” 

The third group, of more modern 
compositions, began with Rachmani- 
noff’s “Songs of Georgia," and in- 
cluded Quilter’s “I Will Go With My 
Father a-Ploughing,’ Avery Robin- 
son’s musical setting for Heinrich 
Heine’s “Shadow,” and Gerald Tyler’s 
delightfully modern “Ships That Pass 
in the Night.” 

The group called for an encore 
which was “Water Boy,” a Negro 
work song. The selection served to 
introduce what was probably the 
pièce de résistance of the concert to 
many in the auditorium, a group of 
Negro spirituals, which Hayes sang 
with all the refinement of his earlier 
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groups but with an added spirit of 
rollicking joy or deep spiritual feeling, 
depending on the mood of the compo- 
sition. The concert closed with “The 
Crucifixion,” a deeply religious dec- 
lamation, sung without accompani- 
ment. It is probably the most powerful 
piece in the singer’s repertoire. 

—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Some two score youths and maidens 
from Northfield, Minn., put on immor- 
tality for approximately one hour and 
thirty minutes last night at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, for the most ex- 
acting listener surely must admit that 
the choir of St. Olaf’s College, during 
the moments they are intoning their 
music, can only have been recruited 
from the angelic host. 

And only heavenly music they sing: 
“The Spirit Also Helpeth Us,” of 
Bach’s; a cherubim song of Glinka's; 
Christmas songs by Schumann and 
Kranza and sacred settings of Grieg, 
Gretchaninoff, Schreck and Cruger. 
This last and the Schumann “From 
Heaven Above” were scored for 
choral work by the choir’s director, 
Dr. F. Melius Christiansen. 

It is almost impossible to overstate 
the perfection of this ensemble. Their 
attack, modulation of crescendos, ex- 
quisite shading, pianissimos of such 
silken texture a surplice might be wo- 
ven from them, no one register of 
voices preponderating ; this is the mar- 
velous musical organization Dr. Chris- 
tiansen asked a substantial gathering 
to hear. 

It is not the custom of the choir 
to give encores, but one unprogramed 
hymn was sung, “Beautiful Saviour,” 
and it was given in the memory of 
James Schaeffer, a New York man 
whose time and means were devoted 
unstintedly to enhance the choir’s 
work. He was buried yesterday. 

When its finale died away every one 
filed out into Broadway and 40th 
Street. Visualizing the contemporary 
scene after listening to such music 
must have seemed to many as absurd 
as a bulging brief case. 

—New York World. 


“THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO,” an 
opera in four acts. Music by Wolfgang 
Mozart. Libretto by Da Ponte, based on 
Beaumarchais's comedy. First produced in 
Vienna, 1786. Presented in English by the 
Rochester American Opera Company at 
the Guild Theatre. 


THE CAST 
Count АШпалуа 222272222 Mark Daniels 
Countess Almaviva...........- Ethel Codd 
PIRATO. e esos ..George Fleming Houston 
Susannan se aeeoe s ora V 462 Mary Silveira 
Cherubino. . ......Сесіе Sherman 
DE Barolo. ...John Moncrieff 
Marcelina eS Brownie Peebles 
BASHO O ORNS Harold Singleton 
ANTONO ато И ТІ Harold Laramy 
Ватра та S eee ted Dorothy Drakely 


Conductor, Eugene Goossens. 


“The Marriage of Figaro” 

A large number of people who be- 
lieve that Mozart was an excellent 
composer of operas flocked to the 
Guild Theatre last night to witness 
“The Marriage of Figaro” as presented 
by the Rochester American Opera 
Company. They came for the simple 
reason that the Rochesterians are the 
only ones that have attempted that 
masterpiece in New York since it was 
last given at the Metropolitan in the 
days of Gustav Mahler. The manner 
in which the company at the Guild 
Theatre sing and act that most spark- 
ling of musical comedies is another 
story. 

Last night’s “Figaro” was sung in 
English. For those who advocate 
opera in English it must have served 
as an object lesson. For the text of 
those marvelous arias we have come 
to love in their mellifluous though in- 
comprehensible Italian settings seemed 
like winged horses drowned in a flow 
of stilted, unmusical, prosaic speech. 
To the unerudite person in the audi- 
ence the phrase “Le sounero, si,” has a 
certain flavor that mingles beautifully 
with the music, but sung by an Ameri- 
can Figaro as “On my guitar, yes,” it 
has the effect of hamstringing Mozart's 
inspired cavatina. Similarly, a suc- 
cession of words like piano, piano, 
piano, piano, etc., accompanied by a 
quick downward scale, sets spurs to 
the music, but when translated as 
softly, softly, softly, softly, the swift 
repetition of such a mouthful works 
havoc with the limpid delicacy of 
Mozart's musical sequence. 

The performance on the whole was 
even more  amateurish than the 
Rochester company's “Abduction From 
the Seraglio" last Monday night. It 
seems almost as unfair to apply the 
critical scales to this enterprising or- 
ganization as to a varsity show. Only 
the most sublime innocence could in- 
duce any but tbe most expert artists 
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to undertake so formidable a venture 
as “The Marriage of Figaro.” 

If one cannot admire the results, 
one can wholeheartedly indorse the 
courage and labor the undertaking in- 
volved. Miss Mary Silveira revealed 
a certain measure of adroitness in the 
role of Suzanna, and Mr. Goossens 
conducted the great score with varying 


results, sometimes admirable and at 
other times with reprehensible taste. 
Mozart was generally a loser last 
night, but at least it was an actual 
performance of “The Marriage of 
Figaro,” an event of some importance 
when it occurs, in a city like New 
York, once in a blue moon. 

—New York World. 


EXERCISES 


1. In the music reports printed in this chapter what appeals to the 
lay reader? What appeals to the student of music? What is played 
up in each report? 

2. Clip from a daily paper a musical report that interests you. Why 
are you interested? What has the critic featured? If the performance 
is repeated, do you want to hear it? 

List the musical critics that you find in all the metropolitan dailies. 
Collect five musical reports. Note what is played up in each. 
Write a report of the chorus at your next assembly. 

Write an imaginary report of a jazz recital. 

Listen to a concert over the radio and make a report. 

. Go to a Young People’s Concert or any other concert next Satur- 
day m write it up. You cannot write up the facts of the whole 
concert. Select the high lights. 

9. Report a musical comedy or an opera or any amateur musical 
performance. 

10. Report any musical event of your school. 

11. In presenting the lyric to a class, a certain teacher always sings 
with the group some lyrics by Ben Jonson, Robert Burns, Lord Byron, 
Shakespeare, Thomas Moore, Tennyson. What lyrics do you know by 
these poets? Hum the airs of some of them. 

12. Make a list of some well-known contemporary musicians. What 
instrument does each play? Tell something about each one. 

13. Name some famous classic composers. In your reports make 
use of whatever knowledge you acquire about them. 
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Chapter XXIII 
THE COLUMN 


O WRITING in a newspaper demands greater skill and taste than 

the writing of the *Column." Students clamor for the editor- 

ship, but they must demonstrate their reliability, good judgment, and 

kindly attitude to their fellows and life in general about them before 

they are capable of this responsibility. If the columnist would try his 

wings he should remember that whether the column be a literary column, 

a humor column, a combination column compounded of wisdom, satire, 

gentle humor, playful observations, poetry, and sharp criticism, it should 
be excellent of its kind. It should sparkle. 

1. Use first-hand material. Life about you furnishes the best fabric 
for humor. Be timely. The pun is the lowest form of wit. Find other 
ways of provoking laughter. Don’t clip jokes from other periodicals. 

2. Blessed are the clean of heart. Nothing coarse or vulgar should 
ever appear. The gayest mirth is free of embarrassment to others. 

3. Charity is kind. Never joke about a personal matter that is half 
true; it may hurt. Nor hold up to ridicule what others regard as sacred, 
however clever the contribution may be. 

For the high school paper a column of short items of many varieties 
is usually more satisfactory than a continuous column on one subject, 
unless, of course, a student with the rare gift of humor is on the staff. 
Slip cuts help a humor column. 

Note.—In your exchange column don't criticize the faults of your 
exchanges. There must be something in a paper from Detroit or 
Kalamazoo that interests you because it is new, or strange, or pictur- 
esque, or unexpected. Note it and comment. Remember that the stu- 
dent staff, like yours, is most likely in earnest. A sharp thrust from a 
*smart-aleck" exchange is discourteous and perhaps even discouraging. 
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COLUMNS 


The First Reader 


Mr. Pickwick’s Centenary 


To-day marks the centenary of an 
event that never happened and yet that 
is so real in the minds of thousands of 
readers that it ought to have happened. 
I am referring to the fact that Mr. 
Samuel Pickwick, the great traveler, 
founder of “The Corresponding So- 
ciety of the Pickwick Club," began his 
first pilgrimage “on the morning of 
the thirteenth of May, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-seven," for 
so reads the chronicle. 

You remember Pickwick, of course, 
and the inimitable style in which he 
makes his bow to an audience of de- 
lighted English readers: “Mr. Samuel 
Pickwick burst like another sun from 
his slumbers, threw open his cham- 
ber window and looked out upon the 
world beneath. Goswell Street was 
at his feet. Goswell Street was on his 
right hand—as far as the eye could 
reach Goswell Street extended on his 
left, and the opposite side of Goswell 
Street was over the way.” 

K k $ 


It is not actually the centenary of 
Dickens’s book to-day, for that was 
not published until 1837. Dickens 
placed his plot ten years earlier, just 
as to-day our novelists write about 
the war. Dickens himself described 
its origin in an advertisement of 1838 
—a blurb—which it is generally con- 
ceded was written by the author him- 
self, showing us that even in that day 
authors boosted their own wares. He 
reported that— 

“The Pickwick Club, so renowned 
in the annals of Huggin Lane and so 
closely entwined with the thousand 
interesting associations connected with 
Lothbury and Cateaton Street, was 
founded in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-two by Mr. Sam- 
uel Pickwick, the great traveler, 
whose fondness for the useful arts | 
prompted his celebrated journey to! 
Birmingham in the depth of winter| 
and whose taste for the beauties of 


nature even led him to penetrate to the 
very borders of Wales in the height 
of summer." 

And so the club came about, con- 
sisting of Mr. Pickwick, Tracy Tup- 
man, Augustus Snodgrass and Na- 
thaniel Winkle, and the members 
agreed “to forward from time to time 
authenticated accounts of their jour- 
neys and investigations, of their obser- 
vations of character and manners and 
of the whole of their adventures, to- 
gether with all tales and papers to 
which local scenery or associations 
may give rise, to the Pickwick Club, 
stationed in London.” 

ж ж ж 


Readers have chuckled over Pick- 
wick for ninety years, and even in the 
days when the book first appeared it 
was met with peals of laughter. But 
let us not forget that the adventures 
which Dickens touched up with his 
humor in 1837 were very real to peo- 
ple living in that day. In fact, al- 
though Dickens’s remark about Pick- 
wick’s visit to the very borders of 
Wales sounds as if we were com- 
menting on a modern traveler’s actu- 
ally reaching Philadelphia, the situa- 
tion in actuality was very different. 

It was not a restless age as we know 
it, and people did not travel about 
merely for the fun of the thing. Rest- 
less youth may have taken to the high- 
road with a bundle on a stick, or run 
off to sea, but settled folk minded 
their own business in their own town. 

The pilgrims of the early Middle 
Ages wandered about from shrine to 
shrine and often settled where they 
happened to take root. The first 
"waggons" of the early seventeenth 
century were regarded with contempt, 
and travel was usually limited to those 
who had wares to dispose of. The 
stage coaches were later used by the 
quality, but the roads were terrible and 
the rides long—despite the advertise- 
ment of 1671 which said that a coach 
was to set out “from Thomas Moor's 
house over against All Souls Colledge 
in Oxford which shall commodiously 
perform the whole journey to London 
in one day," and return the next day 
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“if God permit.” And the slow growth 
of any appreciation of nature in Eng- 
lish poetry shows how little the writ- 
ers cared for what passed outside the 
city. 

Ж or 

By Dickens's time stages were used 
generally, and they appear again and 
again in his stories, but traveling even 
for a short distance was an adven- 
ture. Pickwick relates that “stage 
coaches were upsetting in all direc- 
tions, horses were bolting, boats were 
overturning and boilers were bursting.” 
This was no exaggeration. 

Dickens, an inveterate traveler, was 
interested in all the new forms of 
locomotion—the ships and the rail- 
roads held his attention—and through 
his lecture tours he reached every part 
of England. Nothing that Emerson 
suffered later in his lecture tours 
through the Middle West, as recorded 
in his journals, could have been much 
worse than the accommodations Dick- 
ens met with in provincial English 
towns and in the connections he made 
between one-night stands as lecturer 
and, player. 

For those who wish particularly to 
observe this literary anniversary I can 
recommend “Mr. Pickwick’s Pilgrim- 
ages,” by Walter Dexter (Lippincott, 
$5). Dexter follows Pickwick over 
England, and although he is not al- 
ways exciting himself, he quotes 
enough from Pickwick to give flavor 
to his tale. 

HARRY HANSEN. 
—New York World. 


The First Reader 


The Pulitzer Prizes 


To-day the Pulitzer Prize awards 
are the talk of the town. As in other 
years, most of us had a favorite en- 
tered in the race and discovered that 
the judges took a different view of the 
matter. But this year the prizes are 
likely to be received with much good- 
will. Louis Bromfield, who gets the 
laurel wreath for his novel, “Early 
Autumn,” is not going to refuse the 
distinction because the committee ig- 
nored “The Green Bay Tree.” 

Fortunately I had no money up on 
the result. But next year I am going 


to sit close to John Farrar and listen 
to his hunches. He threw handsprings 
for Edna Ferber’s “So Big,” and it 
got the prize. He was lyrical over 
“Early Autumn” and it got the prize. 
The next time Russia has a state lot- 
tery I am going to risk a ruble on 
John’s inside info. 
ж ж x 


The year 1926, in which the Com- 
mittee of Award finds “Early Au- 
tumn" to be the American novel which 
best presents “the whole atmosphere 
of American life and the highest stand- 
ard of manners and manhood" also 
saw the publication of the following, 
each of which I regard as superior to 
"Early Autumn": 

“The Time of Man," by Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts. 

“The Romantic Comedians,” by El- 
len Glasgow. 

“The Orphan Angel" by Elinor 
Wylie. 

“A Preface to a Life,’ by Zona 
Gale. 

A number of other books showed 
much talent. The first half of “Teef- 
tallow,” by T. S. Stribling, was of ex- 
cellent promise, and if the author had 
let it lie several years before tacking 
on the absurd second part it might 
have made an exceptional book. 

But the friends of Louis Bromfield 
have every reason to feel gratified at 
the recognition he gets. Не is an in- 
dustrious writer, shrewd and capable. 
He is willing to work, and because of 
that will probably go much farther 
than men who begin with more talent 
than he did. 

“Early Autumn” is his third novel, 
and is supposed to reflect the chang- 
ing phase of American life in New 
England. An old house of Puritan 
stock is shown prosperous, but in de- 
cay; the patrician of the family sees 
his son as a weakling immersed in 
genealogy; the best blood is that of a 
woman from the Middle West, who 
has married the son. Yet she is 
drawn to an Irish politician from 
Boston, who represents the forceful 
immigrant strain which now domi- 
nates Massachusetts politically. 

Students of New England were di- 
vided on the authenticity of his pic- 
ture. However, John Clair Minot, 
Dorothea Laurence Mann and other 
Boston writers said it was real. Brom- 
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field himself comes from a New Eng- 
land family which emigrated to the 
Western reserve. He may be said to 
know his background. 

XQ PA TE 


My own criticism of the book was 
directed against its slavish use of the 
style seen at its best in Galsworthy, 
Walpole, Bennett, Benson and Archi- 
bald Marshall—English writers who 
are adept in portraying family and 
social life. In fact, the book read like 
a story of Kent and Sussex. Friends 
who first called Bromfield “the Gals- 
worthy of America” probably did not 
realize the censure contained in the 
phrase. 

Bromfield, who lives most of the 
time in France, is now at work on a 
novel called “A Good Woman.” I 
read in the Bookman recently that he 
intends to have it betray none of the 
mannerisms of other authors. That is 
encouraging. It will be much better 
to have Galsworthy called “the Brom- 
field of England” than the other way 
around. 

One of the best articles Bromfield 
ever wrote is to be found in “Mirrors 
of the Year,” the book edited by Grant 
Overton. It is called “Expatriate— 
1927.” Bromfield knows the type from 
close observation. 

ж ж ж 

Emory Holloway, who gets the 
prize for the best biographical work, 
*Walt Whitman: An Interpretation in 
Narrative,’ is one of the most con- 
firmed Whitmanites living. He is at 
present professor of English in Adel- 
phi College, Brooklyn, where he gives 
courses on Whitman, He was Chair- 
man of the Whitman Memorial Com- 
mittee of 1925, wrote the chapter on 
Whitman for the Cambridge History 
of American Literature, edited 
“Leaves of Grass" and published “The 
Uncollected Poetry and Prose of Walt 
Whitman" in two volumes. 

The latter work betrays the wide 
knowledge Prof. Holloway has ac- 
quired of Whitman. It is not a mere 
reprinting of obscure Whitman writ- 
ings but is filled with footnotes, cor- 
rections and biographical data. In 
Europe great scholars frequently spend 
a lifetime in the study of one man’s 
writings and become authorities on his 

|work. In America this is less com- 


mon, because we have fewer great 
writers to study. 

Samuel Flagg Bemis, professor of 
history at George Washington Uni- 
versity, who gets the prize for the best 
book of the year on American history, 
will become more prominent in the 
public eye as a result. But he has long 
been known to historians as a careful, 
searching historian, who is engaged in 
discovering new data and drawing new 
conclusions all the time. The book 
for which he is given the award is 
“Pinckney’s Treaty: A Study of 
America’s Advantage From Europe’s 
Distress, 1783-1800” Не has written 
a similar study of Jay’s treaty, and has 
just edited “The American Secretaries 
of State and Their Diplomacy.” 


HARRY HANSEN. 
—New York World. 


THE DIARY OF OUR OWN SAMUEL PEPYS 


Saturday, July 9 


P VERY betimes, and did a great 
| | multitude of petty things, and to the 

Post Office to get a registered pack- 
age for my wife, which they were loath to 
give me, albeit it did contain only some 
curtains, which so far as I am concerned 
need not ever be hung at all, forasmuch as I 
do feel that hanging is too good for most cur- 
tains. So to the courts, and there played 
two sets with Mr. Scott, and he beat me, 
and two with Mr. Kelly, and he beat me too, 
but neither of them without a tussle. But 
that either of them could beat me at all 
shewed me how my swiftness had left me, 
or else had not yet returned, and it made 
me fear that Mr. Dempsey would prevail 
over the prize boxer called Sharkey. So to 
dinner with H. Harrison, and T. Power the 
playactor come to see us, and tells me how 
great a joy I have given him with my 
writings, which pleased me deeply. So to 
see my sister-in-law Olive, and talked with 
her of this and that, and so home. Very 
sad to hear that Mr. J. Drew hath died, as 
kind a man as ever I met, and I do think 
that the greatest gratification I ever had 
was his telling me of some verses of mine, 


he did like, and to prove it recited them for | 
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me, which pleased albeit embarrassed me, 
| and the name of the piece was “On First 
Looking Into Bee Palmer’s Shoulders.” 
And so to bed, greatly fatigued. 


Sunday, July ro 

ARLY UP, and out to breakfast and 
Е thence home, and stopped home the 

whole day working incessantly to get 
a book ready for the printer, and no great 
enjoyment, but no great strain neither, not 
having to make up anything, but merely to 
copy out things that have been printed, and 
I was amazed at the excellence of a few 
things, and in despair at the triviality and 
mediocrity of many. So caught up G. Kauf- 
man, and with him to Great Neck, and so 
played a game or two of ping-pong, at which 
I have no great skill as yet, and so drove 
home through the rain, and to bed, and began 
to read “Pools and Ripples,” by Bliss Perry, 
but I found it to be a series of essays on 
fishing, and I was about to fling the book 
away, but began reading the first two essays, 
one being “Fishing With a Fly” and the 
other “Fishing With a Worm,” and I won- 
dered whether my Lord Calvin had read 
them, and T doubted that he had, forasmuch 
he seemeth to me a man that readeth almost 
not at all. 


Monday, July Ir 
O THE office very betimes, and did 
ap my stint to my great content, and then 
began to divest my desk of papers and 
manuscripts and this and that, marveling 
how such things will accumulate, but it is 
because I do not throw papers away when 
I leave the office, being so tired that I have 
not energy enough to do it. So home, and 
all afternoon at work, very pleasant, and I 
was musing upon writing a poem about some- 
thing a girl told me who was deeply in love 
with a young man who was apathetic about 
her, and she said she went away from her 
house in order to avoid having the telephone 
not ring. Lord, how I have sat gazing at 
a telephone, waiting to have my loved one 
call me! So to Jane Vischer’s for dinner, 
and Miss Julia McCarthy there in a new 
dress, very gay, and we listened to a record 
of Moran and Mack, very comickall, and I 
took Julia home, and so home myself, read- 
ing a little of Hazlitt, and wished I could 
write with such seeming fluency, yet I doubt 
not that if the truth were known Hazlitt had 
! to work as hard and to take as many pains 
' as І do myself. 


Tuesday, July 12 

P BY seven of the clock, and at work, 
| | and so had breakfast, but I cannot 

convince Mrs. Richter I had liefer 
have one cup of strong coffee than three of 
weak. So uptown, and had some new tyres 
put on my petrol-waggon, against a long 
trip, and thence home and laboured till near 
eight, and so to have dinner with Will Irwin, 
and the talk fell to Henry Ford, and he told 
me how Mr. Ford once discussed literature, 
art, and architecture; and he said “Litera- 
ture! What is it? Look at Shakespeare. 
Most overrated man in the world. Chops 
the language up into chunks and calls it 
poetry! Take paintings. A man pays $25,- 
000 for a painting. Not near so good as a 
photograph you can get for a dollar, and 
not so accurate, either. If you want color, 
all right, color it yourself. Architecture? 
What could be better than this factory? 
Better architecture in Europe, you say? 
Well, look what happened to Europe!" So 
home and worked till I was weary, and so 
to bed. 


Wednesday, July 13 
AKENED EARLY this morning by 
W a whistling bird in the vicinage, 
very sharp and shrill, and they tell 
me it is a great beautiful yellow and black 
bira in the house next door. So up and to 
the office, and read that Will Tilden came 
home yesterday, and was full of praise for 
the French tennis players, and said that the 
retention of the Davis Cup depends upon 
Will Johnston, as it did last year, too, for 
that matter. But I think we will win all 
four singles matches, the only thing bother- 
ing me being whether I shall see them. So 
laboured at my scrivening all day, and in the 
evening to Jane Grant's to dinner, and home 
early and to bed. 


Thursday, July 14 

P VERY betimes, at six, and to the 
| | office to finish my stint, and so home 

and packed my portmanteaux in a 
great hurry, so that I might drive away 
from the hot city, upon my holiday, and it 
was not till I drove past the city line that 
I fell to weeping when I realized that Grover 
Whalen was not about this afternoon to see 
me take off, but haply he is congratulating 
the city, I thought. This day many letters 
come to me suggesting names for my farm, 
and one of them was Elision Fields, the no- 
tion being that I am a poet. And another 
hints that T call it The Crow’s Nest, or Land 
Ho! and that I say, if my wife goeth in for 
costly alterations, There She Blows! 
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Friday, July 15 

P EARLY, having driven past Albany 
| | yesterday, and to the telegraph office 
to give a bulletin to the publick that 
the State of Vermont was now under us. 
So to Lake Bomoseen, and overjoyed at the 
prospect of not having to write a syllable, 
and of not having to feel any violent convic- 

tions about everything in the world. 

RPA: 

—New York World. 


Out of a Clear Sky 


== By Frank Sullivan 


This department is over here now for a 
few weeks. It’s that restless spirit that goes 
with the modern age. One no sooner gets 
settled in one corner of a paper than he 
wants to be up and off somewhere else. 

КУРЕ 


This seems to be a fairly cool spot. Just 
across the crease, on the northeast exposure 
of the editorial page, Mr. Enright, the car- 
toonist, lives. We haven’t had a chance to 
get acquainted with him yet, but they say 
he’s some sort of artistic person. Mr. Kirby, 
a very quiet, orderly chap, lives there usu- 
ally, but Mr. Kirby went out to take a walk 
in Ireland, and subleased to Mr. Enright. 

ж ж ж 


Fancy going all that distance to take а 
walk! It shows a fine spirit and devotion 
to the art of walking. I wonder if Otis 
Swift knows about Mr. Kirby going all the 
way to Ireland to take a walk. Boy, go 
over and whisper to Mr. Swift that Mr. 
Kirby has gone walking in Ireland. 

FX XE 


Talking about Ireland, there was a piece 
in The World this morning stating that G. 
Vaughan Hart, Secretary of the Royal Zo- 
ological Society of Ireland, has appealed to 
Irish-Americans for contributions to the 
Dublin Zoo. 

"Our greatest need at the moment," writes 
Mr. Hart, "is accommodations for reptiles 
and fish." 

Accommodations for reptiles! Has Ire- 
land come to this? Shades of St. Patrick! 

жа INE 

This Mr. Enright will probably make a 
good neighbor. You never can tell, but, 
usually, artistic people—people who draw 
and things like that, you know—do make 

| good neighbors. If you have late parties, 
they don't complain of the noise. Of course 
there's this about that, and that is this: if 
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THEY have late parties then YOU can't | 
complain. And artists do always have late 
parties. Orgies. 
Жал жаза 
One thing about having an artist living 
next door, you can always count on being 
able to borrow a pencil if you run short of 
pencils and company comes in and you want 
to pass the time away playing one of these 
new intellectual games. 
a E 
What an ironic turn of fate it is that just 
as it has become practically essential to have 
a pencil about if a young woman wants social 
success, the craze for bobbed hair enters and 
there are no longer pompadours wherein 
girls could hide as much as a gross of pen- 
cils, as was the case in the days of the Floro- 
dora sextet! 
жж E 
Those were great pompadours the Floro- 
dora sextet used to wear. You don’t see 
pompadours like those nowadays. And the 
Merry Widow hat. There was a hat for 
you! Imagine the felt that must have gone 
into just one of those hats! During the 
height of the Merry Widow craze felt was 
in such demand that it was nothing for a felt 
miner to get as high a salary as $30 or $40 
a day. Sometimes you can’t help wondering 
if the world has progressed so much, after 
all. 
k me 
Are we better off to-day, with our heat 
waves, and welcome-home celebrations, and 
germs at the different beaches, than we were 
in the good old days when Donald Brian was 
Prince Danilo and Ethel Jackson was the 
Merry Widow at the (was it?) Knicker- 
bocker Theatre? Those were the days when 
you could get a good tenderloin steak for 
75 cents. 
ROKE ж 
Speaking of steaks, a man was arrested 
last week because he knocked a policeman 
unconscious by hitting him with a steak. 
The steak was held without bail, and to- 
morrow we are going to Police Headquar- 
ters to make an attempt to identify it, 
because the description—done rare, with a 
T-bone in the middle—tallies exactly with 
a steak we sent back at a well-known 
Broadway restaurant last week. If it is the 
same steak it constitutes a Menace to the 
Community and we demand that Deputy 
Police Commissioner Phil Hoyt order it 
hamburgerized immediately, before it does 
any more harm. Never raise a steak to a 
cop except in kindness, 
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You can always scare the daylights out 
of a steak by threatening to grind it into 
hamburger. А steak loses caste by being 
hamburgerized. Other steaks shun it. A 
steak is never the same after it has been 
hamburgerized. It's like trying to make an 
egg out of an omelet. Sometimes a steak 
that has been hamburgerized will be taken 
back into the fold, provided it has not been 
mixed with onions. If the onion element has 
been introduced, though, the steak is defi- 
nitely and finally a pariah. A pariah is a 
Hindoo who has just left the room. 

E SE: 


Mr. Twiggle, the arch street-cleaner, is 
writing his reminiscences of the Byrd wel- 
come. Mr. Twiggle wrote these reminis- 
cences all by himself, despite the pressure of 
business yesterday. He took a pencil along 
with him when he went out in the morning 
and wrote the memoirs on strings of tape 
as he picked them up. In an hour he wrote 
about 80,000 words. The completed story 
will be entitled "Wheee !" and will be on sale 
at all bookstores last Thursday. 

ж жо x 


Now, the custom in this part of the paper 
is to sprinkle the gay banter and chaff of the 
prose with occasional snatches of song—not 
devoted to the charms of Col. Lindbergh. 
Any reader who feels a dithy-ramb coming 
on; anybody who had a Song in his Soul 
to which he would give Wings—our advice 
to that reader is, out with it and send it 
to us. 

If you have a poem pent up in you, give it 
free rein. Don’t let verse lie in the soul. 
And don’t be discouraged if you don’t write 
a great poem the first time. Demosthenes, 
the great Greek poet, gained his fame by 
diligence and energy. Every morning he 
used to sneak down to the beach, fill his 
mouth with pebbles, and practice writing 
poems with his mouth full of those little 
pebbles. It took a lot of pebbles, but in the 
end Demosthenes got to be a poet. Quite a 
good piece of music was written later by 
Von Suppe around this incident, called “The 
Poet and the Pebble.” 

бж 


So that, if enough printable verse comes 
in, the cause of American Verse (may it al- 
ways be right, but right or wrong, American 
Verse!) will be greatly advanced and we can 
| get to the beach as early as Thursday after- 
noon. 
| Жы ae 


Any verse submitted should contain no 


tionary. The dictionary is fifty feet from 
this desk, and in this weather the slightest 
exertion is apt to produce apoplexy or a 
Worse fate in а Short, fat шай eere 


It Seems to Me 


By Heywood Broun 


Simeon Strunsky was discussing style in 
the Times yesterday and he says that his 
interest at the moment goes chiefly to Willa 
Cather, Thornton Wilder and Ernest Hem- 
ingway. Mr. Strunsky finds simplicity in 
all three writers, and yet he is not so lost in 
admiration that he does not think it wise to 
sound a warning. “Cutting out all the modi- 
fiers in an effort at being simple will land 
you in sophistication," he complains. “It 
all amounts to saying that having gone far 
toward the achievement of the beauty of 
simplicity we may be in some danger of be- 
coming oversimple. Athletes too long in 
training get too fine drawn and grow stale.” 


All of this seems to me shrewd and wise 
observation. It is not well for an author to 
know that his style is simple—or anything 
else, for that matter. A writer should be 
no more aware of his style than a healthy 
man is of his stomach. 


The critics should and could help a great 
deal. When a young man or woman sud- 
denly pops up with a new book of promise 
it is the privilege—indeed, the duty—of the 
critic to proclaim this fact. All right. Let 
him say that the newcomer is a fine story- 
teller; that he is wise, witty or appealing. 
But as he values the hope and future of 
American letters, the critic ought to avoid 
telling any young and impressionable au- 
thor that he is a stylist. It is almost as 
fatal as telling an actress th-t she has a beau- 
tiful speaking voice. 

However, there is one thing worse which 
may be done to an author. Just let a few 
people tell him that he is whimsical and 
then it's up to all readers to grit their teeth 
and get ready to stand his next book if they 
can. 

Maybe part of the prejudice against Gene 
Tunney may be traced to the irritation of 
such critics as feel that his way of talking 
tends to make suckers out of Hemingway 
and Lardner. 


There are two good ways in which a dia- 


words we would have to look up in the dic- | | lect story may be written. The author can | 
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use either good and faithful dialect or none 
at all. I’m not sure that the second way 
isn’t almost as good as the first. One of the 
best story-tellers I know is in the habit of 
beginning an anecdote by saying, "Will you 
please bear in mind that both the characters 
in this story have a brogue?” And having 
said that, he proceeds to omit it. 


پس 


As one unsophisticated in many popular 
amusements I had a thrilling and also a try- 
ing experience the other night. They let me 
come to WJZ and sit in the studio while 
Bori, De Luca and Gigli sang “Traviata.” 
It was thrilling because they sang well and 
because my musical taste is such that I pre- 
fer the operas with the tunes. In fact, I 
must confess that “Madame Butterfly” is to 
me the peak of composition. 

But just as Bori and Gigli launched into 
a second act duet I wanted very much to 
sneeze. I can hardly remember any passion 
of my life which moved me more profoundly. 
So silent was everybody in the studio except 
the artists that I had small confidence in my 
ability to bootleg one kerchoo. Possibly I 
over-accentuated the sensitivity of the micro- 
phone, but it was my feeling that if I yielded 
to desire the roar would be heard by ten 
million radio fans from here to California. 
And I felt that farmers out in Kansas and 
Iowa might get a mistaken notion of Verdi’s 
ideas of orchestration. 

For the first minute I was prepared to pay 
$5 for the privilege of sneezing. Next the 
acceptable rate rose rapidly to ten. For a 
little while I was quite willing to give half 
my kingdom. Then came the slump. The 
desire to sneeze was in no way abated, but 
there was a bitterness about it all. I had 
grown cynical and the plan was to dam back 
this power and let it mount and mount until 
at length the bugle call should rock and 
wreck the studio. 

It was curious to observe how deeply 
rooted is the tendency to act, no matter 
what the circumstances. All the singers 
joshed and kidded in pantomime until the 
moment came for them to step before the 
microphone. At that instant Violetta was 
herself again. The unfortunate heroine 

| writhed for an unseeing audience. Heaven 


| was supplicated and sorrow set up its stand- 


ards upon the brow of the lovely lady. 

Ive heard it said that acting at the Metro- 
politan is not so much except upon occa- 
sion, but I must say that all the stars I saw 
at WJZ were magnificent mimes when they 
did dumb show agonies for no more impres- 
sive audience than one composed of an or- 
chestra, an announcer and a columnist with 
a cold in his head. 

---- 

Of late there has been some talk that the 
novel is by no means a permanent form and 
that before another hundred years are done 
some medium will replace it. But as a mat- 
ter of fact this process of substitution is 
taking place. “Тһе Gumps,” “Ella Cinders” 
and half a dozen other strips are essentially 
chronicles of events. They tell a continued 
story, introduce characters and work up to 
carefully planned climaxes. Indeed, these 
people of the comic strips can do everything 
a novelist does except come to a finish. 


When the novels of Dickens appeared in 
instalments the world was filled with com- 
motion and people buttonholed each other 
in the street to talk and wonder what the 
next chapter might possibly bring forth. 
There is no precise equivalent of that to-day. 
It seems to me that few of the serialized 
novels, even the good ones, get much into 
the public consciousness until they are pub- 
lished in book form. Of course very many 
people must see them from month to month 
or week to week in the big national maga- 
zines, but there is little articulate comment— 
at least not around here. 

The comic strip, of course, comes much 
nearer to taking over something of the ex- 
citement which came to Dickens in his life 
and heyday. Im told that when Andy 
Gump was somewhat inclined to become di- 
vorced from Min the papers which carried 
the strip were deluged with protest. The 
editors were told this could not be. It would 
destroy American civilization and impair the 
home. Nor were these objections altogether 
fantastic. Henry L. Mencken is fond of 
speaking of the United States as a three-ring 
circus. That’s not so. It is a comic strip. 


—New York World. 
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The Sun Dial 


The Wall Street Editor Covers the 
Opening of the Baseball Season 


Almost coincident with the predic- 
tions of the nation’s financial leaders 
that this is to be a banner year for 
big business, the major league base- 
ball season opened at the Yankee Sta- 
dium to-day, the cream of the coun- 
try’s athletic financiers going through 
their antics in a manner that, serving 
as a strong bull argument, influenced 
the marts and markets of the world. 

ж ж ж 


Call money was 4% per cent. Ster- 
ling was very weak. Speculators ap- 
peared cautious. 

Же ж 


The New York Yankees, герге- 
senting the investment interests 
of Col. Jacob Ruppert, and the 
Philadelphia Athletics, represent- 
ing those of Shibe & McGillicud- 
dy, were the principals involved. 
Although there had been rumors 
òf overcapitalization distressing to 
holders of smaller securities and 
disturbing to the world of busi- 
ness in general, the showing of. 
both houses was greatly reassur- 
ing. 

* Жек 

The first ball was thrown out 
by Mr. Andrew Mellon, Secretary 
of the Treasury. Play was then 
begun by the pressing of an elec- 
tric button at the National Mint, 
this detail having been preceded 
by the formal unveiling in left 
field of a statue of Croesus. 

ж ж ж 
Both organizations took the field in 
splendid condition, as attested by Dun 
and Bradstreet. 
ж ж ж 
The lineup with a brief sketch of 
the players follows: 


Yanks 
Combs, с. f£—Not in the first 
flight of America's richest men, 
but an athlete who is sure to go 
far in the world of business. Is 
thrifty and industrious and a 
shrewd judge of values. 


Koenig, s. s.—One of the young- 
est operators in the country. Has 
not been playing long enough to 
afford an accurate line on his 
standing as a financial figure, but 
great things are predicted for him 
by some of the best-known Wall 
Street firms. 

Ruth, r. £—The highest salaried 
man in the business; has weath- 
ered adversities and appears to be 
one of the nation's strongest 
financial institutions. The fiscal 
year opens with renewed еуі- 
dences of prosperity so far as he 
is concerned, and market students 
were predicting that he would 
move into new high ground this 
year, although minor recessions to 
lower levels from time to time 
might be expected during the next 
few weeks. 

Gehrig, Meusel, Lazzeri, Dugan, 
Collins and Pennock follow in the 
order named. They are all repre- 
sentative institutions worthy of 
public confidence.. 


Athletics 


Eddie Collins, 2 b—Mr. Collins 
is what might be called an old es- 
tablished firm. He was under 
something of a cloud during the 
past winter, but his ample re- 
sources weathered the storm and 
he is to-day more solvent than 
ever. A statement of his assets 
will be furnished by his banker 
on request. 

Tyrus Raymond Cobb, r. f— 
The house of Cobb has become 
an international institution. "The 
name is a household word in 
many climes. Certain changes 
have been made this winter in the 
Cobb directorate and he has made 
a shift in connections, but he is 
in a stronger condition financially 
than ever before. 

Dykes, Lamar, Cochrane, 
French, Hale, Branom, Boley, the 
other members of the Philadel- 
phia organization, are all men of 
judgment and ability. They re- 
flect the prosperity of the coun- 
try. 


(The above statements, while secured by 
our baseball experts from a source whic 
they considered reliable 
by them.) 
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Pippa’s Song 
The year’s at the spring 
And day’s at the morn; 
The morning’s sunny ; 
The hilltop's dew-pearl’d; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s in his thorn; 
Hornsby’s got his money— 
All’s right with the world! 


“Its a Wow’ Closed.”—Headline. 
There’s a contradiction for you. 


“Copeland Out for All-American 
Canal.”—Headline. Well, the boy has 
trained hard, and here’s hoping he 
makes it! 

I. O. U. 

(With obeisances to Hall Pegg.) 
Mayd Maryon is sweete, I wis, 

A prettye and a slendre misse; 
From her I gott (but whispre this) 
A verry softe and tendre kisse. 


To paye it back was my intent, 

So for a ryde we gayly wente; 

My heart beat hye, I helde her hande. 
Ye carr came slowlye to a stand, 

For it be “tired” — 

Ye roades were hillie, 

And though she whispered 

“Don’t be sillie,” 

I helde her tight as she would lette 
And honestly I payde my debt. 


But Maryon, my lovelye mayd, 
Ye debt it was not fullye payde— 
So sweete thou be, to thee I saye 
Another kisse is yette to paye! 

Ep JAYNES. 


It’s Entirely a Wrist Motion 
Mr. Henry L. Stimson is on 
his way to Nicaragua to settle 
the war there. He will endeavor 
to make Sacasa give the apple 
back to the Diaz boy. 
Н. I. Puirrrs. 
—New York Sun. 


SHOOTING STARS 


BY PHILANDER JOHNSON. 


A Winter Bouquet 
Weeds that were neglected 
In the Summer hour, 
When the fragrant flow'r 

Joyously reflected 
Sunshine and the show'r, 


Bring us sweetest pleasure, 
As Time goes his way 
With a spirit gay— 

Memories to treasure 


Of departed May. 


Chance to Practice 

*A short session will leave you 
without active interest ?" 

*Not at all," answered Senator Sor- 
ghum. “During the days of rigorous 
endeavor my golf game has gone off 
terribly." 

Jud Tunkins says an airplane is the 
only means of travel that leaves it safe 
to go over the head of a traffic cop. 


Having It Her Own Way 

"A woman always wants her own 
way." 

"Not always," answered Miss Cay- 
enne. “I told a man never to speak 
to me again. Now he doesn't notice 
me." 

Defying Nature 
A Big Volcano scattered flame 

Upon a vine-clad slope. 

The peasants lingered, just the same, 

And planted with new hope. 


The Big Volcano said, "I try 
To stop wine at its source, 

But, prohibition even I 
Have trouble to enforce." 


Parking Overtime 

“How much does it cost to run your 
car ?" 

"I don't know how much it costs to 
run it," answered Mr. Chuggins. “But 
it has cost me fifty or sixty dollars 
to leave it standing still." 

"To live long," said Hi Ho, the 
sage of Chinatown, "consult your con- 
science and your common sense, as 
well as your physician." 


Quick Delivery 
Old Christmas customs, without doubt, 
Are fading fast away. 
Old Santa brings his flivver out 
And never minds the sleigh. 


“Don’t worry too much,” said Uncle 
Eben, "if you isn't always 'way up in 
front. De most comfortable olace on 
a freight train is de caboose at de tail | 
end.” —Washington Star. | 
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EXERGISES 


1. How do the columns reprinted in this chapter reflect current 
activities? 

2. Find examples of humor of situation; humor of phrase. 

3. Tell an anecdote that is funny because of incongruity; because 
of repetition; because of exaggeration. 

4. Name some of the humorists of today. What is the difference 
between wit and humor? 

5. What is the basis of humor in Gentlemen Prefer Blondes? In 
Milt Gross’ Hiawatta Mitt No Odder Poems? In Robert Benchley’s 
Seven Thousand Leagues under the Sea or David Copperfield? In some 
limericks that you know? 

6. From any daily paper clip columns that you enjoy. Why do you 
like them? 

7. Bring in an example of a literary column, a humor column, a 
combination column. How does the column reflect the week's news? 

8. List foibles of school life that might be laughed at gently in a 
humor column. 

9. In committees of five, with one chairman, write a column of what- 
ever type you please. Read it to the rest to see whether you have 
accomplished your purpose. 

10. Using material at hand, imitate any columnist whose work you 
know. 


Chapter xX DV 
HEADLINE WRITING 


HE headline must give the news concretely in a way to excite 

curiosity without being sensational. It must do this within exceed- 
ingly narrow limitations. An analysis of the simple two-deck headline 
below will serve to explain the parts of a head. 


I 
Form of Deck Name of Deck 


rcr asus COLD WAVE TRAVELS 
dut EAST BRINGING SNOW 


Mercury Falls 56 Degrees in 
Pyramid lowa—Flurries Appear Second deck or bank 


in Lake Suburbs 


Main deck or key line 


Each group separated by a horizontal rule or dash is called a deck. 
The second deck is called a bank. The first deck is the main deck, 
or key line. It gives the gist of the news. The bank adds details to 
the news presented in the main deck above. The complete head gives 
the high lights of the story. 

To begin with, we will discuss a drop-line head of one deck, that is, 
a head without a bank. 


TRIANO TWINS PICKED 
FOR BASEBALL SQUAD 


The letters in a head are set up in lead. The column width cannot 
vary. A technical problem therefore arises. The headline writer must 
choose words to fit the space. To do this, he must count the lines of 
the head letter by letter, space by space. Every line of a stepped head 
must contain the same number of units. 

It is like pouring water into a bottle, this fitting units of a head into 
the given space. We may have a gallon of water to bottle, but each 
pint bottle will hold no more than a pint. If we attempt to pour in 
more than a pint the water overflows and is wasted. Lead won’t shrink. 
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You cannot squeeze more than the exact amount into a mold as we 
can squeeze our writing to fit a line. 
The counting-out process involves these rules: 


Each letter counts 1 unit except m, w, and i. 

m, w — 175 units 

i= unit 

Figures except 7=1 unit 

The semicolon, the comma, the single quotation mark, and figure 
onc = V5 unit 

Dashes, the question mark, and double quotations = 1 unit 


EXAMPLE: 
TRIANO TWINS P ICKED 18 units 
FOR BASEBALL SQUAD] 18 waits 


In Head I there are 1775 units in each line of the first deck. 
Now let us look at the bank of that head. 


Mercury Falls 56 Degrees in 
lowa—Flurries Appear 


in Lake Suburbs 


It is a pyramid of twelve words arranged in lines of 27, 20%, and 
1475 units. High school students had better count out the units of the 
bank, as well as of the main deck, though professionals would hardly do 
this. They count the words. Some leeway is permitted the writer in 
counting out the bank. He may divide a word at the end of a line in 
accordance with spelling rules if it is necessary. 

Students often complain that it takes them longer to write the head 
than it does to write the column of copy to which it belongs. This is 
as it should be. To begin with, the head is a summary, the compressed 
news of perhaps a column. A summary requires a judgment. Add 
the difficulty of getting the right words to fit the space—this one is too 
long, that one does not express the idea—and naturally the writer has 
a problem. But the writing of heads is a fascinating game that gives 
excellent training in thinking, organization, economy, and judgment. 
The student who perseveres will find his vocabulary enlarged and sharp- 
ened at the end of the journalism course. 

If the paper is large enough, a four-deck head like the one on page 
194 may be used. 
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Form Name of Deck 


ІШ TELLS OF HOPE 


rop-iin st key line 


FOR GUTS IN | NAVIES) 


Speech Dissolving Parliament 
Pyramid | Hails Reduction Move by the | First bank 
United States at Geneva. 


XN 
~ 


wo-pa 


Cross-linc MEMBERS GO TO CAMPAIGN | Second key line 


Unemployment Looms as Big 
Pyramid | Issue in British Election to | second bank 
Be Held May 30. 


—New York Times. 


News in a high school paper hardly warrants a head òf more than 
four decks. The principles involved in writing head II are exactly the 
same as those involved in head I. Deck 3, however, is a single line or 
cross-line called the second key line, Its purpose is to play up an impor- 
tant new angle of the news. Its relation to the deck below it is the same 
as that of the main deck to the second deck. 

The only way to master the principles of headline writing is to 
experiment first with one of the more elastic heads of 18 or 19 units, 
omitting banks. Apply the principles to each head until you learn not 
to violate any. 

The following are principles of head writing. They apply to key 
lines in heads of more than one deck and to heads of one deck. 


DON'T'S 
1. Never use a label head except as a standing boxed head and then 
only when you can do no better. Label heads are of the type found on 
bottles. This is one: Rank Poison. 
2. Never end a line with a preposition or a conjunction. You may 
begin any line after the first with either. 
3. Never use fillers—a, an, the. (They are all right for banks.) 
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4. Never use Mr. 
5. Never divide a word at the end of a line. 


DO's 

1. Use short words. Three four-letter words are better than a three 
and a ten. Acquire the habit of thinking in short words. 

2. A verb, or what amounts to a verb, must appear in every deck. 
If possible put a verb in the first line. “Is” and “are” are frequently 
omitted because they are understood. 

3. If the head begins with a verb, the subject of the verb must be 
the first word in the bank below. If banks are not used, the subject 
must appear as the first word of the lead. 

4. An infinitive makes a good begirming for a head. 

5. A noun with an infinitive is another good head beginning. 

6. The use of the semicolon is a device for getting much news into 
a head. It is especially valuable to present more than one aspect of 
the news. 

7. The comma followed by “says some one,” or the equivalent, per- 
mits an opinion to feature in the head. 

` 8. Single quotation marks take the place of double in a head. 

9. Figures may be used in heads where they would be forbidden 
in the body. 

10. The present tense may be used for past events; the infinitive for 
future. 

NorE.—The rules above apply to heads of any number of columns. 


HINTS: 
1. Make use of literary, classic, historical, Biblical background to put 


punch into the head. 
2. Infuse a touch of humor into the headline whenever the article 


warrants it. 


THE BANK 
1. Every deck must add something to the news in the deck above. 
2. Never repeat a word that has been used in any deck except, of 
course, conjunctions, prepositions, and necessary articles. 
3. In banks use a dash instead of a semicolon. 


Put the News into the Head 


HEADLINES* 


(From the New York Times.) 


A verb or what amounts to a verb must appear in every deck. 


VERB 


YALEDEFEATSARMY, (COOLIDGE HOLDS UP 


10-6, ON CALDWELL NEW QUOTAS PLAN 
PASS AND DROP KICK Madre 


Boots 46-Yard Goal in Third оаа 
Period After Forward 10 Bars Desirable Aliens. 
Quarrier Counts in First. 


Government Discovers ‘National 


EXPERTS STUDY QUESTION 


BLUE LINE DECIDES ISSUE 
Opinions Differ as to Right 
Outcharges Rivals and Opens of the President to Withhold 
Huge Holes — Halts Cadet Proclaiming New Terms. 
March оп 1'/5-Yard Line. 


77,000 VIEW STRUGGLE 


Wilson, Cagle and Murrell Fail to 
Break Through Until Last Period, 
Murrell Going Over. 


* Because newspaper headlines are prepared at top speed it is not always possible for the 
writer to put into practice the principle of counting units exactly, although that is what he aims 
to do. The variation of even one unit prevents perfect alignment in a drop-line deck. The 
neads here have been selected to exemplify important principles without regard to mechanical 
perfection. у 
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PEASANTS THRONG 
SOFIA FOR FETES 


Ox Carts, Barrows, Donkeys 
Bring Them to Commemorate 
. Liberation From Turkey. 


MANY CEREMONIES TODAY 


Celebration of 50 Years of Fresdom 
Was Delayed a Year in Hope 
of King's Engagement. 


HOOVER PROCLAIMS 
CHANGES IN TARIFF 


Announces New Rates on Flax- 
seed, Milk, Cream and 
Window Glass. 


QUICK AID FOR FARMERS 


Action Recommended by Tariff 
Commission and Approved by 
Republican Congress Leaders. 


WHAT AMOUNTS TO A VERB 
Part of the verb be, or some verb easily supplied by the mind of the 


reader, is understood. 


TOY PLANE CONTEST 
FOR NATION'S YOUTH 


Playground Association Offers 
Prizes for Models Supplied 
With Power to Fly. 


WRIGHT HEADS COMMITTEE 


Lindbergh, Federal Officials and 
Smithsonian Institution Will 
Assist in the Plans. 


SKYSCRAPER PLOTS 
HARD TO ASSEMBLE 


330 West 42d St. Corp. Spent 
Three Years Acquiring the 
Larkin Tower Site. 


FORCED TO REBUILD 


Contracts for Two Parcels Called 
for New Buildings for 
Selling Interests. 
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THREE WOMEN BACK 
FROM HUNTING TOUR 


Tell of 31 Months’ Search for 
Bears in India and Trip 
Into Sahara. 


|SIX-WHEELED CAR IN DESERT 


Found El Oued, With White Domes 
in Golden Sands, Most 
Beautiful City. 


STANLEY M. BRUCE 
HERE FOR PARLEYS 


Australian Prime Minister to 
Visit Coolidge Tomorrow to 
Discuss Dominion’s Affairs. 


NO ENVOY TO U. S. PLANNED 


He Describes Progress of Country 
—Says Compulsory Voting Got 
Out 93% of Voters in Election. 


Past participle takes place of complete verb in first key line. 


SOUTHERN EDITORS 
GREETED BY MAYOR 


Alabama Group Feted Here on 
Their Annual Tour of 
Northern Cities. 


TO ATTEND THEATRE TODAY 


Many Other Events Planned Before 
Visitors Leave for Montreal 
Tomorrow Night. 


WORLD'S BUSINESS 
INCREASED IN 1928 


League Committee Reports Rise 
Was Somewhat Less Than 8 
Per Cent Advance of 1927. 


AMERICAS FAR IN THE LEAD 


Findings to Be Adopted at End of 
Sessions Today Call for Conven- 
tions to End Double Tax. 
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BEGINNING WITH A VERB 
The subject of the verb must be the first word in the deck below. 


DECLARES AMERICA 
LEADS IN AVIATION 


Paul Henderson Tells Coolidge 
Our Commercial Air Service 
Is Far Ahead of Others. 


3,500 TO 5,000 PLANES USED 


290 Private Operators Flew More 
Than 5,000,000 Miles This Year 
With Passengers. 


III 


LAUDS EAST SIDE BOY 
FOR ZEAL IN STUDIES 


Dr. Avery Skinner Compares It 
With ‘Complacency’ of Many 
American-Born. 


У 


HONOR D. GUGGENHEIM 
FOR HIS AID TO FLYING 


Mechanical Engineers at Roches- 
ter Meeting Name Him for Spirit 
of St. Louis Medal. 


DENIES OUR NAVY 
IS SLIPPING BACK 


Mrs. R. B. Morgan, Speaking 
for War Prevention Council, 
Cites British Data. 


OUR CRUISERS ARE NEWER 


She Also Declares These Types of 
American Craft Are Larger 
and Carry Airplanes. 


IV 


ROB NEW YORK WOMAN 
IN JACKSONVILLE HOTEL 


Florida Thieves Get $6,000 in 
Jewels From Mrs. Marion Hays 


While She Sleeps. 


VI 


SEES MUCH TO LEARN 
IN AIR FROM EUROPE 


Major Young, Back From Tour, 
Cites Details of Service in 
Commercial Aviation. 
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To begin with an infinitive is good practice. The bank gives the 
subject of the action expressed by the infinitive. 


TO BATTLE COOLIDGE TO ACT FOR RELIEF 
OVER CRUISER FUNDS IN STATE HOSPITALS 


House Democrats Plan to Legislators Indicate Money Is 
Amend Supply Bill to Provide Assured After Tour of Long 
for 13 Vessels at Once. Island Institutions. 
STRONG SUPPORT EXPECTED PARK MEASURES DOUBTFUL 
President’s Opposition Causes Dis- Party Shows Less Favorable Atti- 
content in Congress, but Butler tude Toward New Projects, Point- 
Remains Neutral. ing Out Needs in Other Sections. 


The infinitive after a noun is journalistic. 


NEW PLANE TO FLY WALDEN AND DOGS 
WITH 100 ABOARD TO GO WITH BYRD 


Dornier Is Building Largest Sledge Driver Will Take Old 
Flying Boat in World for Chinook and 40 Others on 
Trip Across Atlantic. Antarctic Expedition. 
AGENT HERE TELLS OF PLAN MAY ASK SEPPALA TO JOIN 
Says Head of German Plant Is Teams Will Haul Supplies to Bases 
Confident Gigantic Seaplanes to Be Established for the 


Can Be Constructed. South Pole Flight. 


PROF. BAKER TO SEE 
SOUTHAMPTON PLAY 


Yale PRAG and Margaret 
Anglin Will Attend ‘Meet 
the Wife’ Satarday. 
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The comma is valuable. It makes it possible to place the news first. 


WHITE SOX BOUGHT 
FOUR DETROIT GAMES 
IN 1911, NEW CHARGE 


Swede Risberg, Under Oath, 
Tells Commissioner Landis 
of $1,100 Pool. 


CHICAGO THEN WON PENNANT 


Testifies That Rowland, Then 
Manager, Engineered ‘Fixing’ 
of Rival Players. 


SCHALK, COLLINS NAMED 


White Sox Won АП Games in the 
Alleged Deal—Risberg to Face 
Accused Players Wednesday. 


SAFE AIRSHIP NEAR, 
GUGGENHEIM SAYS 


He Predicts Machines Will Con- 
quer All Hazards of the Air 
Within a Generation. 


OUTLINES PROGRAM OF FUND 


One Aim, He Asserts, Will Be to 
Combat Peril of Fog by Improv- 
ing Weather Reports. 


THEORY SUPPORTED, 
EINSTEIN DECLARES 


Observers in SumatraCable Him 
Check of Star’s Rays Near 
Eclipse Was Good. 


HE HOLDS BEAMS ARE BENT 


Physicist Submits New Treatise on 
‘New Field’ Idea—-He Rejects 
Berlin’s Gift of House. 


JAPAN WANTS PEACE, 
SAYS COUNT SFORZA 


Has Learned Future Rests 
With Market in China, 
Diplomat Declares. 


HE SEES UNION OF WEST 


Cynical About the League, but 
Feels That a Greater Organiza- 
tion May Be Developed. 


Criminals Admit Baumes Act 
Checks Theft, Court Is Told 
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SANDINO [N RETREAT, 
MATAGALPA HEARS 


Marine Outposts Report Nica- 
raguan Rebel Is Withdraw- 
ing Toward Honduras. 


AMERICANS ARE IN PURSUIT 


Reinforcements on Way to Join the 
Insurgents—Two More Plan- 
tations Are Raided. 


CITY PLANNING PAYS, 
HOOVER EXPERTS SAY 


His Committee Finds It Makes 
for Better Business and 
Happier Living. 


CASE FOR IT UNANSWERABLE 
‘Primer’ Suggesting Methods 
Declares Local Governments 
Hold Key to Situation. 


PLAYGROUNDS EMPHASIZED 


Regional Plots for Apartment Chil- 
dren and Rural Ones to Check 
Drift to City Urged. 


The semicolon is a valuable device for including much news in little 
space. Its use makes possible a shift of viewpoint. 


Work Hard, Avoid Rut, Kahn’s Philosophy; 
At 60, He Finds Life as Vivid as in His Youth 


Colony Club Celebrates 25th Birthday 
Tonight; Only Costumes of 1903 to Be Worn 


BANK RATE UP HERE; 
WALL ST. SURPRISED 


Federal Reserve Rise to 4 Per 
Cent Comes Unexpectedly at 
Close of the Market. 
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Single quotes take the place of double in the head. 


WE, BY LINDBERGH, 
IS QUT TOMORROW 


Contains Story of His Flight to 
Paris and How He Came 
to Make It. 


TELLS OF ‘BARNSTORMINQ’ 


His First Parachute Jump, How He 
Learned to Fly His First Plane— 
*| Wrote It All Myself,’ He Says. 


CRITICIZES NEW YORK 
AS ‘HOG OF NEIGHBOR’ 


New Jersey Paper Blames Us for 
Byrd’s Refusal to Attend 


Reception. 


Figures may be used in the head where they would not be permitted 


in the body of the article. 


11 NATIONS PERFECT 
ANTI-WAR TREATY 


Kellogg and Envoys for Ten 
Other Powers Participate in 
Ceremony of Deposit. 


ACTION HONORS COOLIDGE 


Pact Effective When Ratifica- 
tions of Four More Original 


Signatories Arrive. 


12 OF DYRD'S CREW 
BACK FOR "WINTER 


Land at San Francisco With 
Stories of Grim Struggle With 
the Antarctic Ice. 


LEFT BARRIER JUST IN TIME 


They Laugh at Ice Cream for 
Dessert and Suggest Fans——All 
Plan Return to Commander. 
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SOME VARIATIONS OF THE HEAD 
Hoover Spends Afternoon 
Fishing in Florida Water 


President-Elect and Party Wield Line and Reel From 
Three Power Launches in Angel Fish Creek—Will 
Probably Stay Away Until Sunday 


—Springfield Republican 


U. of P. Archeologists Unearth 
Canaanite Fortress of 1411 В. С. 


Discovery of Foundation That Bolstered Ancient Bat- 
tlements Marks Expedition’s Seventh Successive 
Year in Egyptological Research 


—Philadelphia Public Ledger 


VIE IN HOSPITALITY |: redd 


South American Republics Wel- 
come Hoover and His Party 
With Open Arms 


TUNNEL IN BAKER 


Three- 


MET BY CHILEAN VESSEL | “< head 


First deck 
Drop-line 
Capitals and 
small letters 


Hanging 
indent bank 


First deck 
Drop-line 
Capitals and 
small letters 


Pyramid 
bank 


s JADE QUARRY REPORTE 


COUNTY 


LINKED WITH AZTECS 


»|Seattle Chemist Claims Find and 
Offers to Delay Work for 
Anthropological Study 


— Portland Oregonian 


And Tomorrow Bolivian Officials 
Will be Guests on the 
Maryland 


PLANARGENTINE RECEPTION 


For Two Days the President-Elect 
Will Be Entertained in 
Buenos Aires. 


Kansas City Star 
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YANKEE DOODLE 
BREAKS RECORD 
IN FLIGHT EAST 


واي 
е‏ 


24 Hours and 51 Minutes Of- 
ficial Time for Non-Stop 
East-to-West Hop by 
Collyer and Tucker 


CLIPS HOUR, 59 MINUTES 
OFF M’CREADY’S ’23 PACE 


Sturdy Little Plane Now Holds 
Speed Title Both Directions 
Across the Country 


—New York World 


Baldwin Gives 
Views on Debt 
And Disarming 


Prime Minister Says England 
Expects Other Nations to 
Do Share in Efforts 


Woman Attacks Cabinet 


Laborite Broadcasts Criticism 
of Conservatives’ Slogan 


—New York Herald Tribune 


First bank 
Four-part 
pyramid 


Second 
key line 
Two-part 
drop-line 


Second 
bank 
Three- 
part 
pyramid 


First bank 
Hanging 
indent 


Second key 
line 
Cross-line 


Second bank 
Hanging 
indent 
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EXERCISES 


1. The lead in a news story must be so constructed that the head- 
line writer will have no difficulty in writing the head from it. If a head 
«won't go," there is probably something wrong with the construction 
of the lead, or the unity of the article. Write a 2-line head of 19 units 
for each model lead in Chapter III, page 18. Try 2-line heads of 
16 units. Try 3-line heads of 13 units. Follow with a bank. 

2. Write heads for leads in Chapter VI, pages 40 to 45. 

3. What is wrong with this head? Name the three rules that it 
violates: 


The Work Of 
Thomas Ryan 


4. What must be done to the bank below to make it conform to 
principle 3 under *Do's," page 195? If you find it easier to change 
the first deck, do so and let the bank remain. 


SEE SLIGHT CHANGE 
IN COST OF LABOR 


Present Wages in Building Con- 
struction to Remain Static, 
Say Experts 


5. Is Up in Head II, page 196, a violation of principle 2 of *Don't's"? 
Why? 
6. What kind of head is this? 


The Renting Market 


In Downtown Section 


Does it tell any news? Does it excite your curiosity? What is the 
purpose of a headline? 

7. Make a list of short journalistic words or expressions to use 
instead of the following: praises (verb), competition, contest, struggle 
(noun), baseball enthusiasts, head of the history department, our prin- 
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cipal. List other words that appear frequently but are too long for 
use in headlines. Find short synonyms. 

8. Would the following bank be correct for Head I, page 199? 
Why? 


Our Commercial Air Service Is 
Far Ahead of Others, Says 


Paul Henderson 


9. Would the following satisfy all requirements of a bank for Head 
IV, page 1992 Why? 
Thief Gets $6,000 in Jewels from 
Mrs. Marion Hays— Two 
Bandits Assist 


10. Write a 2-line feature head of 16 units for each feature story 
in Chapter XI. Infuse a touch of humor into the headline if you can. 
11. Write suitable heads of from 16 to 19 units for each story below. 


Neptune rotates on its axis in the 
same direction as the earth, with a 
probable rotation period of about 
fifteen hours, according to findings 
of J. H. Moore and D. H. Menzel of 
the University of California. Men- 
tion of their work is contained in 
President W. W. Campbells annual 
report to Governor Young. 

Question of the direction was def- 
initely established through the use 
of a spectroscope and the applica- 
tion of Doppler’s law, which states 
that the apparent rate of vibration 
of light or sound waves is increased 
by the approach of the source, and 
decreased by the recession of the 
source. 

—San Francisco Chronicle. 


California oranges have come to 
be known as the well-traveled fruit, 
according to J. T. Saunders, freight 
traffic manager of the Southern 
Pacific Company. 

With sixty-six markets in this 
country, approximately 58 per cent 
of the shipments from this State 
travel distances ranging from 2,000 
to 3,000 miles, Saunders’ report shows. 

Long hauls predominate in trans- 
porting the golden crop, only 8 per 
cent of the output traveling less than 
1,000 miles. California accounts for 
67 per cent of the Nation’s total, with 
Florida producing 32 per cent. 


—San Francisco Examiner. 


Chapter XXV 
PREPARING COPY 


F YOU meet with new or unfamiliar journalistic terms in your study 
of this chapter, look them up in the section “Some Newspaper 
Terms” in the Appendix. 


PREPARING COPY FOR THE EDITOR OF A SCHOOL PAPER 


1. Type, double-spaced, on one side of the paper only. 

2. Begin the first paragraph kalf way down the page. The space 
left blank above is for the head and directions to the printer. 

3. In the upper left-hand corner type a short identifying guide to 
the content of the material in the story, followed by the number of the 
page, as Arista 1, Arista 2. 

4. In the upper right-hand corner type your name and official class. 

5. Below your name estimate the number of lines in the story. 

Norr.—The young high school editor will find it more helpful to 
gauge stories by line than by word if he uses the device suggested below. 

6. Place an end mark (#) at the end of your story to show that 
there is no more. 

7. Fold your copy horizontally once across the center, with the 
typewritten side out. (The linotype operator slips copy under the bar 
of his machine thus, and turns it over when he has reached the fold.) 

To estimate lines corresponding in length to column lines: 

Find what length on your typewriter is equal to the column width 
of your paper. 

How to do this: 

Lay out a former issue of your paper beside your typewriter. 

Set the left marginal stop for a two-inch margin. 

Type five or six lines from the paper exactly as they are printed 
within the limits of the column, beginning at the first word of the printed 
line and stopping your line at the last letter on that line, regardless 
of the wide blank space to the right. 

Note how many spaces the longest line takes on your machine. Place 
your right marginal stop at this point. The limits between the two 
marginal stops equal the limits of your newspaper column. If an article 
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in these limits is twenty lines long it will fill exactly twenty lines in your 
paper. By this device you may tell accurately what space an article 
will fill in the actual paper. It is invaluable in keeping you from hav- 
ing copy overset. With the high cost of printing, this is an item to 
be considered. 

If you find that your story is ninety-five lines long and your frcnt- 
page column is only ninety-two lines long, you will cut out three lines 
and thus be sure that your copy will fit the space as you have planned. 

If the editors prefer to estimate the number of words rather than 
the number of lines, this is the way to do it: Count the words in three 
consecutive lines. Divide by three to estimate the average number of 
words іп а line. Multiply that number by the number of lines on a page. 

If a typewriter is not available, write legibly so that anyone can 
make out what you have said. Print names. Write on every other 
line if lined paper is used, or leave a double space between lines if 
unlined paper is used. This will make correction and editing possible. 


COPY EDITING 

No matter what care is taken in the preparation of a manuscript, 
mistakes may occur. To facilitate correction, certain symbols known 
to the printer may be used. 

1. The signs should be placed in the body of the manuscript, at the 
point where the correction is to be made, not in the margins. (On 
proof, the symbols are placed in the margin.) 

2. The corrections should be made above the line containing the 
error. 

3. Corrections should not be written vertically in the margins. The 
printer may want to cut the copy into “takes.” If he does, the correc- 
tions are confusing. 

4. When a great deal of revision is necessary, use scissors and paste. 
Cut out what is bad and paste in correct typewritten material. 


PREPARING THE HEAD 


High school newspapers which deal with a job printer outside the 
school, unless they make other agreements, should write their larger 
heads on separate sheets of paper that bear a guide corresponding to 
the guide of the story to which the head belongs. The reason is this: 
Copy is set on a linotype machine, as are some of the smaller heads also. 
While the linotype operator is setting up copy by machine, another man 
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sets the head by hand. The copy is in the hands of one man while 
the head is in the hands of another. The guide line unites the two later 
on. As the type is set up, a slug is inserted wherever a head belongs. 
When the type is all set and in galleys, some one goes through galley 
after galley, quickly inserting the head that bears the guide Arista 
over the type that bears the guide Avista. When proofs are made or 
“pulled” the heads are in place. 


PREPARING COPY FOR THE PRINTER 


(This is the concern of the editor.) 

1. See that every story has a head. 

2. See that every head, if not on the same sheet as the copy to 
which it belongs, bears a guide line to correspond to the guide line of 
the story to which the head belongs. ЕхАмрІЕ: The head of the story 
bearing the guide Avista should also bear the guide Arista. 

3. In the upper left-hand corner of the sheet on which the head is 
written, indicate to the printer, by your adopted code mark, the style 
of type required for the head. Enclose the mark in a circle. See also 
that all the rules for writing banks (Chapter XXIV) have been observed, 
and that they are written in pyramid style and so marked. 


EXAMPLE: 


4. If a story is to be a box story indicate that fact on the upper 
left-hand corner of the copy, because a story for a box is set differently 
from a regular column item. To set a box story a shorter liner is needed 
on the machine. 

Write Set for Single Column Box. 

5. If an article is of such a nature that it will show up best if set 
in long lines of double column width, instead of the usual single column 
width, write that direction on the copy. 


Write Set for Double Column. 


on the machine. 
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For this, a longer liner is required 


N. B. The printer cannot know what you want done unless you tell 


him. 


COPY eRe A DT ING SYMBOLS 


Symbol 


Meaning 


Не etneosely believes Omit. 


Edited Copy 
مص ہے یہہ‎ т.е 
faitor 


works 


arfaut hor 


&9) books 


Farrar, or Farrar 


"Read Tio С 


should not_only/Fead) 


реле ге 
clagical 
qDespite the fact 


٣ the course‏ لے 


He Sea 
amanyCother examples 


Ж or (50) 


Set in capital letters. 
Set in small capital let- 


ters. 
Set in italics. 


Set in bold-face type. 
Set as a small letter. 


Run together elements 
that are separated. 
Separate elements that 


are run together. 
Spell out. 


Set in numerical figures. 


Abbreviate. 
Spell out. 
Put in period. 


Put in quotation marks. 


Transpose words. 
Transpose letters. 


Insert. 


Make a new paragraph. 
Make full paragraph in- 


dention. 


Set in continuous line. 


Copy is complete. 


Corrected Copy 
He believes 
Scott 
New YORK TIMES 


Bookman 
Edited Copy 


editor 


works 
an author 


ten books 
29 

Feb. 
Tuesday 
Farrar. 


“Read for pleasure,” 


should read not only 


believe 


classical 


Despite the .. . 


In the course 


He cited other exam- 


ples. 
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Thal. 
Jhere is hope for the reader who does not like all the pree 

^ “о mode Lean Lug 
scribed authors on the recommended high school list, John Farrar, 
playwright, poet, and faitor of the Bookman, who spoke on "Reading 
for Enjoyment," at the senior scholastic assembly, last (Tues?) aate- 
this—quite—erident—to_seer 

9 9% " 

Read for pleasure;- urged the young editor. All of us can- 
not like all the books hatare recommended *$e—we in school. If 
you have a liking for arbuthor who is not considered clagical read 
his Works until you are saturated. After a time as you compare 
him with better author due will not satisfy. You will look else- 
where.* 1 

Mr, Farrar confessed to having Бәле Zane Gray in 
his high school days. He did not like Dickens until he was 


eighteen years old. Nor did walter scott please him as a student. 


In fact, even to this day, he derives little pleasure 
q Despite the fact that Mr. Farrar reads ŒO Manuscripts 


and (0) books monthly in his bui&ness, he still manages to find time 


from Scott. 


to read for pleasure. He regrets, he 846, that he did not pay 
more attention to grammar and punctuation when he was at school, fo 


he sbneopeby believes 


knowledge of punctuation. 


ccording to Mr. Farrar) American taste and—intereet—of— the- 


ЖӘтегісіит-резііс is steadily improving He quoted Will Irwin as 
122545 
A that Gene Tunney, the heavyweight champion of the world, 


asy flowing style depends largely ona 


was the best read man of his acquaintance. He cited other ex- 
amples to support his belgilf that the reading of worth while books 
was more general today than in the past. 

E the course of his remarks Farrar took himself to task for 
rambfling, but the tense interest of the students assembled showed 
how well it pleased them, 

"You should pot only/fead) the classics," concluded the speaker, 


"fut also не current books. It is well to compare the two. 


The judgment will improve your choice of reading." 
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REVISED COPY 


That there is hope for the reader who does not like all the pre- 
scribed authors on the recommended high school list was made clear by 
John Farrar, playwright, poet, and editor of the Bookman, who spoke 
on "Reading for Enjoyment," at the senior scholastic assembly, last 
Tuesday. 

"Read for pleasure," urged the young editor. "All of us cannot 
like all the books recommended in school. If you have a liking for 
an author who is not considered classical read his works until you 
are saturated. After a time as you compare him with better authors 
he will not satisfy. You will look elsewhere." 

Mr. Farrar confessed to having enjoyed Zane Grey in his high 
school days. He did not like Dickens until he was eighteen years 
old. Nor did Walter Scott please him as a student. In fact, even 
to this day, he derives little pleasure from Scott, he said. 

Despite the fact that Mr. Farrar reads twenty manuscripts and 
ten books monthly in his business, he still manages to find time to 
read for pleasure. He regrets, he said, that he did not pay more 
attention to grammar and punctuation when he was at school, for easy 
flowing style depends largely on a knowledge of punctuation, he be- 
lieves. 

American taste is steadily improving according to Mr. Farrar. 
He quoted Will Irwin as having observed that Gene Tunney, heavyweight 
champion of the world, was the best-read man of his acquaintance. 

He cited other examples to support his belief that the reading of 
worth while books was more general today than in the past. 

In the course of his remarks Mr. Farrar took himself to task 
for rambling, but the tense interest of the students assembled 
showed how well it pleased them. 

"You should read not only the classics," concluded the speaker, 
"but also current books. It is well to compare the two. The judg- 


ment will improve your choice of reading." 


Chapter XXVI 
PRINCIPLES OF MAKE-UP 


EFORE attempting actually to make up a page, the editor must 
understand the principles underlying make-up. 

The first principle is a principle of art that underlies all forms of 
design—balance. Balance means the equalization of forces. It is the 
principle that controls the equilibrium of the universe. This equaliza- 
tion in a paper depends upon the arrangement of headlines. The page 
must be so planned that a top-heavy or cluttered appearance is avoided. 

There are two kinds of balance: symmetrical—this is a regular 
arrangement of the page; and occult, which results in an irregular ar- 
rangement. Occult balance gives a more interesting page, but is more 
difficult to achieve successfully. It should not be attempted first. 

The principle of harmony governs the arrangement of headlines. 
Their order across the top of the page must be restful to the eye. The 
relation of column 2 to columns 1 and 3, for example, must be such 
as to prevent monotony. If three heads just alike appear together in 
a small paper, the effect is monotonous. The use of a box at the top 
of column 2, with its consequent different head, would give variety and 
interest to the top of the page and make for ease in reading, thus add- 
ing to the interest of column 2 in relation to columns 1 and 3. 

In making up the dummy, the relative importance of news must be 
considered in order to place the news in proper position. 

Here are some hints that may prove helpful in making up: 

1. The most important place on the page is the right-hand column. 
. Next in prominence is the left-hand column, near the fold. 

. Middle columns above horizontal fold rank next. 

. Next, right and left lower corners. 

. All large heads should be well above the horizontal fold of the 
page. Only smaller heads should be placed below. 

6. The tops of the front page columns should be marked by variety 
and interest, and their harmonious arrangement should make for ease 
in reading. Remember that heads are to excite interest and the news 
reader is a rapid reader. 


wm 4» W to 
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7. Cartoons or cuts are placed at the top or the bottom of the 
page. If used at the top, they are balanced with headlines or boxes. 
Cuts on the front page should bear overlines that harmonize with the 
rest of the page. The cartoon or cut must never dominate. 

8. If stories are continued on another page, take care that the direc- 
tions on both pages are correct. For example, when Continued on 
Page 4, Column 4 is at the bottom of an article on page 1, column 1, 
be sure, when you make up the dummy, to see that on page 4, column 4, 
you have the jump head followed by Continued from Page 1, Column 1. 
Breakovers from the front page generally appear on the back page in 
a 4-page paper, because pages 1 and 4 are usually made up together. 

9. Long stories should be broken by subheads, which are one-line 
inserts set in bold face type. Like the head, these should be live and 
newsy. 

10. Teasers and fillers should, in no circumstances, appear on the 
front page. 

11. The back page is next in importance to the first. Its heads are 
not quite so heavy as front page heads, but the same principles govern 
both. 

12. The editorial page should contain the masthead, which gives the 
staff organization and statistics set in type smaller than that of the 
rest of the paper. The leading editorial should follow. Alumni notes, 
poetry, exchanges, faculty brevities, literary matter, letters to the editor 
and a great variety of material, not strictly news, may lighten the edi- 
torial page. To create a literary effect some papers use a wider column 
on the editorial page; many excellent metropolitan dailies keep the same 
column width throughout the paper. Either practice is a matter of 
taste. Mastheads from two papers are reproduced in this chapter, pages 
210 and 2 КГ 

13. Strip cuts may liven any page except the first and the editorial 
pages. Slip cuts add interest to a column—especially to the fun column. 
All illustrative material should tell a story. Action governs tbe art 
work in a newspaper. Cuts should move! 

14. Cartoonists, if not on the staff, should keep in close touch with 
the editorial staff so that art work will be in harmony with the whole. 
Editors of the paper should give specifications so that the cartoonist 
may make his drawing in proportions suitable to the general make-up of 
the page. The principle of harmony demands that neither the page as 
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a whole nor the art work suffer through bad proportions of a cut. When 
an overline is added to a cut, the cut appears much heavier. 


HOW THE EDITOR PLANS 


The editor hands out assignments to cover all the news that he 
expects to break. While the stories are being written, he plans tenta- 
tively what place each of the obviously important items is to have on 
the page. His big problem is how to bring together into a beautiful 
page, story assignments of varying lengths and varying degrees of impor- 
tance, handled by thirty young reporters. He must visualize, before it 
exists, what the assembled page will look like. The content of the 
story must, of course, decide its relative importance to other news; 
its relative importance determines its place on the page; its place on 
the page determines the style of the head that must be written for it. 

It is obvious, then, that before he can tell the reporter what head 
to write, the editor must judge the importance and length of the article 
as well as its position on the page. If he wants pleasing make-up, he 
must plan most carefully the tops of all news pages. All heads across 
the top and above the horizontal center fold are important from the 
make-up standpoint. The front page is the most important of all. 

When the editor has decided that the Arista installation is a big 
enough story for a B head; and that the Evander game, the “classic of 
the season,” will have a streamer with an A head below in the right- 
hand column, he makes a rough sketch of the page in a book provided 
for the purpose. As he sees the page taking shape, he finds that he 
needs a box to keep the top columns of the front page from being 
monotonous. He announces the need without further ado. In a live 
high school he does not have to go begging for long. 

If a story comes in that suggests a cartoon, he confers with a student 
cartoonist who agrees to make a cartoon in accordance with certain spe- 
cifications which the editor gives him. 

Of course, short items with small heads keep pouring in. They too 
must be fitted into the plan. In the final analysis, the editor may have 
to cut a few lines that are too long for a column, or he may have to 
add five lines to a story that falls short. Certain devices help. They 
have been suggested in Chapter XXV. 

The first plan that the editor makes is merely a rough outline; but 
as soon as his plan takes more definite form with an inflow of copy, he 
takes a former issue of his paper as a pattern and marks off the posi- 
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tions, and the space to be filled by the various stories. If the stories 
have been gauged by line, he can do this almost exactly. His chief 
concern should be to have a story with a proper head for the top of 
each column and for the space directly beneath the boxes. These 
should fall well above the horizontal center fold of the page. If a series 
of articles has been running, he has not forgotten to save space needed 
for the current installment. At length, his check shows that all top-of- 
the-column matter is in, as is all other copy with smaller heads. Mean- 
while he has written directions to the printer on all heads and on copy 
where directions are necessary. Now his part is done until he gets back 
the proofs. 

It is wise for high school students to get their copy to the printer 
in sections. All material for the editorial page, features, announce- 
ments, and the like should be ready to be set well in advance of last- 
minute news. Spot news is the most to be desired; reporters should 
not be tied up with old copy when the unexpected breaks. If proofs 
are returned from the printer as soon as copy is set up, students will not 
be rushed reading all proofs and making all pages at once. 


WARNING TO EDITOR 

Keep on file: 

1. A list of articles with heads sent to the printer. You must check 
up on articles returned on the galley proofs. You may discover that 
some item has been overlooked. 

2. A carbon copy of each article for emergency in case copy gets 
lost at the printer’s. When copy does get lost—and it sometimes does— 


it may be the most necessary announcement to be published. Your 
carbon will save delay. 
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“All the News That's 


Fit to Pr 


int.” 


Copyright, 1920, by The New-York Times Company. 


The New Work Times. 


Cloody 


today, 


tomorrow fai 
vore едиле Mas, PR Min 28, 
Mm wem Frente Mati ue Pug D 


THE WEATHER 


followed by light 


No 25,М0,,: #098 


NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JANUARY 31, 


1929. 
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TWO CENTS SSI ЛА | dome RED ae 


REPUBLICAN BILL 
WOULD AID INFUSION 
AGAINST TAMMANY 


jeasure for Legislature Would 
Abolish Primaries in City 
~Elections. 


BACKED BY CITIZENS UNION 
Moasure-Calls for Non-Partisan 
Voting by Municipalitios if 
They Desire That Method. 


REFERENDUM IS PROVIDED 


Election Law Change Would Permit 
зіп to New System Without 
Legisiatura’a Sanction. 


\ By W. A- WARN. 
Ayer} to The New York Timed. 

ALBANY, Jan. 2.—Elimipation of 
‘he direct primary fa the nomination 
of candidates In mnolelpal elections 
ds scught through a hili whieh will be 
Introduced tomorrow under the Jolnt 
втэпзогаћір of Senator Samuel M. 
Hofstadter and Assemblyman Abe 
Dam Greatdal, New York City Re 
Dublicans, at tbe request of tas CHH 
geo Union. 3 

‘The fact that tis meawure Is delsi 
(йеті on the eve of an Imporiant 
Stayoranty election in New York City 
has vested It with more interest than 
Jt would otherwise attract. With 
former Mayor John F Hylan making 
A bid for another term da the 
“Mayor's өйбев aad а growing’ realiza- 
Vion among New York City Repudit- 
жала tbat be bas enough of а foem 
x Amos the rank 254 file of thelr 
party tn the celty to casse at least а 
rious dirturbenee ft he «езде en- 
det the party primaries at & com 
Venter for the Mayoralty nomination 
observers at the Capitol believe that 
the Hofetadter-Grecihal ЫШ has a 
stresger claim upon Itepublican law- 
makers for support than it would 


Fave If the candidacy of exMayor| 


Jivina did: not enter lato iba 2705-) 


York Otr Mayor 
LUN 


would cepend ent 


жу upon 
atlenent exista In (he elty for 


changes proposed 


The Hofstadter Grenlhnl bill eon 
Nemplates nom-partiran elections of 
сей» officials for all cies willing to 
‘adopt that melhed Not only iw the 
pariy primary dose away mith In 
‘tha nominatlod ef candidates for city 
effices, but provision Is rande for Ie 
arse of candidates. polag en the 
ai ballot by petition. tovappear 
Wet» without party drelganlicn oF 
emblem to Indicate thelr politen) 
atiiUatlon Im Ube Stale and national 
elections, 

Ж.Ж. McOahen, secretary of the 
(іше Union, who Raa bres here 
for some days conferring with legi» 
Лабем lenders, iate today that ser- 
eral еМез la the State, Including 
auch large municipalities as Pottalo 
and Rocbester. hava been eiecting 
Tneir-ornetala In recent years by noo- 
partisan methods. 

“Таз ЫП” Mr. Мебалел mad, 
ты» bebo prepared aad pot forward 
this утат because the Ciuleens Union. 
жа that M^ volera become more 

мей ith tha fact 
that, city offices should not be filled 
‘on the asis of national party afl 


to eval. themerives of. no 
тагм machinery Ter elly elections 


ihe cities ‘already, villzing toe 
eorporis meinas Dave made Ule 
a prov! 


Enia. The Mill provides Tor chan 
To te emeediea ‘in the election 
А valen sit eatis any city that 
Sithes io co wo to change rom the 

Алеут e e Кел parisan ay 

ts of elections WISSEL Baviag 10 
aR to the Legis ture. 

Txt еони onion. 1 тал pated, 
Aa fires 1 the beliet thal Ue rst 

inary anoula play mc part jn tae 
Belmiostion of cxsdidates Tor city et- 
fice and that this 13 especially true 
Sith regard to New York city. whe 
Tammany control vo frequently la a 
полот, issue in а city election Aad 
ABE only meaca ot аа Ung T: 
Bang’ y fosion of all elemesi 
барды to that oran ica. 

Foston In 1917 2ecalied. 

Yo connection with this, £n» rustom 
morimest In 1917 agaloat Joha P. 
Jinn, whe mace Bis feet «рес 
25-610 (bat year a» Temya ca 
бізін for Mayor, 1s гога, Mayor 
Төзе Purroy imr mel, вп la, rodent 
Bereta eho Nad served for toar 

vars as layer with ereat credit ta 
Rent ana large Reneia to tre ci, 
Became a candidate for те шесі; 

Те V nM have bera, Бран for 

tene) ta eater, the Dorm 
Sette pet The bulk of his 


Mom in ‘the Republican primarie 
Tha five Reapublionn cpunty organiza 
Tose were supporting bim, but never. 

isles Бе wan defeated for the nom- 


1 by William M. Pennetta for. 
mer Slate Senator and a Republican 
Sho with a record 1o office void of 


incon raised tho regularity e 


Symmetrical balance. 


Ma more citise іш the State willl сі 


Governor Has Birthday; 
Admits With Smile He's 47 


Saal to Th News York Timen 
АМАМ, Зал. 30.—Oovernot 
Franklin D. Roosevelt today cele 
brated bis forty-neventh birthday. 
А large bouquet of roses from 
employes In the Executive offices 
adorned his desi when be Degen 
bie day's work ы 
When Ue Governor was asked 
hls Age he hesitated a moment 
and then added, smiling: А 
"Nuwe let's ме. JCS 46 oF ЧТ. 
тәң 6 ls richt” 
Iecldentally the Governor re 
| raved to diaclare whether he would 
veto or viga a probibition enforce 
ment Dill, should one be pent to 
bion hy the Legislature. 


CHILDS CO. CONTROL 
SEIZED BY FAMILY 


Founder of Restaurant Chain 
Replaces Three of Officers 
With Clove Relatives. 


DETECTIVES GUARD FILES 


Proxy Battle Now Expected to 
Follow—Trouble Is Lald to 
Meatless Menu Fight. 


A balla for рескіне а» kaen af the 
Slvenrt-Rockersiier clas to the 
Standard ОП Company of Indians 
loomed yesterday in the Childs Com- 
pany, wiih amely of 137.000 000 
operating 125 reslaurente atl ower 
lhe eovatry. following tbe rummary| 
#imlesal ot (ree of Ite executive 
officers and their replacement by 
members of the Immediate family of 
William СММ). founder end cbair 
man of the beard, 

The officers were discharged Jo а 
sudden move which returned the 
Childs family to power after a year 
of dissension over the menties menus 
sponsored by Mr. Childs and over tbe 
company's lower profité, жМез a 


minority group ascribed to Mr 
зіме enpoossl of vezetarisoism. 
тке! eS Wo 


jent. vto had bern] 
| connected with the Childs Company 

for more thea teenty-five years: L 
Burwell, secrviary and (ren 
ure, end Wiliam A. Barber, the! 
company's Reaeral counsel 

-Detertives Guard Offices, 

A squad of private 
гозба the companys offices at 300] 
Fi Avenue Senteréay afternoon, 
And lart night to prevent any tam 
bering with the company's records, 

1o explaining the board's unex: 
pected ection, Mr. Childs Indicated 
that Dis еме adver; In the bate 
for management of the company was 
Mr Tarver 

"For years Уат A. Barber, es 
my personal counsel dnd аз counsel 
for СЫМа Company," жай Mr. 
Chis, “hax had my tmpllew eon- 
fidence bel Independent counsel now 
arises me that It is my Coty 
chairman of tbe board to Jay the 
acis before the wlcc¥helders ot 
Chüés Company and to do all I 
can, іл the board and In the forth- 
coming stockholders’ meeting, to free 
tbe management from tbe Паре 
of Wiliam A. Berber. 

“Tt wes In pursuance of thia pre 
gram {hat the board of directors te 
Say. tn a, eoretlak at whia tne en- 
Ug: Boaza were presi removed 
Wiliam A. Barber us TEN counsel 
Ana alan removed such aber officers 
Se wera Weatities ith Mes Barber's 
faction In Childs Company: а 
ee Slt wan wate out ot fie 
In a quick. orderly meeting Uy a vote 

toS one member of the board 


| 


ieia; 


removed аз manaermrat By 
the 


Te of directors. It is believed 


fuper 
the rrochnotders at their neat annual 
теле! 

Xr lls mld no radies) change 
dg the variety of food served by he 


Conttoved og Fare Your, 


| 


[hold clerical positions, and e truck- 


detectives | 


COURTS AUCTIONEER 
INBANKRUPTCY CASES 
‘SUMMARILY OUSTED 


Charles Shongood Removed by 
Judges Without Explanation 
After 25 Years in Post. 


SALES PUT AT $150,000,000 


His Commissions Said to Have 
Excoeded $100,000 Annually 
In Recent Years. 


GRAND JURY HEARS AN AIDE 


Four Other Employes 
Rosm — Absclute 
Prevail 


In мна 
Secrecy 
at Inquiry. 


Charles Shongeod, United States 
tioner for the Southera District 
at New York since Nov. 10, 100, hs 
Ven removed from office by order 
of the Federal District Court Judge 
An order mating toat Shonpcol а 
Appointment nearby m quarter of а 
Century aro by Judges George B 
‘Adams and George С. Molt had been 
revoked Inst Tuerday was filed yere 
terday with Alexander Giledriat Jer. 
clack of the covet. 

Thr order contained no expo 
on of the suclioneer a removal, and 
Preaiding Judea Jonn C. Knox anid 
(кіс he and hls colearues had nol 


The cemoval of Mr. Sbengood, how 
erer, 19 Usdersiood to be the fore- 
Fanner of one of the most Important] 
Aeveiopments In the Investigation of 
Une Baxkroptey situation, In which 
the Judges hare shown keen Interest. 
Bernard J. MacCorry, supervisor of 
ales dn Mr, Shongood’s offices at 
339 Broadway, was before the Fed- 
eral Grard-Jory for more than thirty. 
minutes yesterday and four of Mz. 
Sbonpeod’a employer were in the 
grad jury eateroom, but Assistant 
Federal Attortey George J. Miotzer 
деспей to say whether any had bres | 
cel umen to Vei Teme 
Feyer are Catherine Cooper, Frank 
Sanford and Arthur Albert, who! 


1 
i 


| 


таз затей Dempsey 
Sales Put ot 515,000,000. 
Mr, Shongood, who will be 65 years 
old on May 1. le wuld to bave handled, 
uzh bankeupicy eales ad other 
governmental proceedings, approxi 
rostely £130,090,000 in his tweaty-tive 
years as United Bates Auctioneer, 
fle commissions were estimated to 
Mave besesin-excess of £100,000 al 
year fot several years. Last year 
more tunn $17,000,009 worth of banke 
rupli! asseta were involved la Fed- 
eral ections, nod whatever part ef 
theea asete were жой жесі under 
Mr. Bhoecosd's hammer. 


Js commlanings аз noctioneer for 
the government were 4 per cent оп 
the feat. $5,000 of omc ‘pale. 2 per 
erat om the nert $10,000 and 1 per 
С on ай сама over 0020 
Shengood also stored such ресі In 
his own storeicoms, for which he 
MEM do centa a month Piore 
Gm each 100 pounds or leew and 1S 
centa a monly for cases weighing 


fore (haa 100 pounga. For each 
Shindle he was entitied to receive 20| 
conus a month storage. Me charged 


жіне for Патот io moving, assor ing 
tnd handling the baozrupla" geods 

v fequired bim To sel ell 

these locluded seized rum 

aussie contraband. at not 

Тели Wan TS per cent ot Ihe appraued 


Sw except Mn The rare tases Of 
Special “court orders governing his 


Custodian lo 70 Cases tn 172. 
Io 1428 Mr. Sbonsood was appelnt- 
44 curtodian in more than seventy 
bankruptcy enses, These were, how 
ever. атай eustodianships” In which 
пе couri desired to rave the expeose 
ef fecelversnipa and counsel. As 
Unipa ‘States Auctioneer, Mr. Sbon- 
oud was under bord of bibo 
No permanent wüceeernr lo. Shon 
Пози haa been named 
judge Thocbrr yesterday a 
Ane Sursch Appraising and 
lea Company ot 170 Broadway to 


Continued on l'age Seren. 


On the ете “of his retirtment 
Commissioner of the Depariment of 
Tube Welfare, Bird B Coler, lost 
big bt secusod Tammany Mali of ex ke! 
Ing him to өрбіп Incompetent теп 
se deputy comailssloners acd of re 
fusioz to coontrasmee Une appoint- 
Dent of some experienced deputies. 
Mr. Coler was speaking at (еуі 
moia) diener given In hie bonor bj. 
raprescotatives of private welfare 
institutions at the Hote) Plaza. Me 
will rere from office өсік. ~ 
He announced that be would never 
again be à cendióale for public 
office, The Commissioner also eriti- 
тілей Mayor Walker for his Inscessi- 


міну. 
"Ла (he lest three and n helt 
years he sald. “I bave had four 


conferences with the Mayor. Most 
of the Ume be жаз too busy to see 
те 

4 am not saying these ріпи to 


cause disruption, "but "ес ба the 
people whore doing things haven't 


Coler, Quitting Tonight, Denounces Tammany; 
"Charges He Was Ashed to Name Unfit Aides 


the necresary Background for thelr 
Sork. de the last істе yara 1 
have tried "to bo as loyal lo Ом or- 
кллігаЏев ля 1 could, bol have not 
been considered satisfactory. 

"Only four of the seventeen went 
to me by tha orranizatlon for ap 


rick when be eame to me. Another 
Jefi on a yncnilon without notifying! 
me. ЗІ) another bad formerly been 
In the Police Department and bad 
dren fined ten daye pay for holdiny 
up an nulomobile with m pleta) "1 
asked for his resignation aod nt Tirat 


by representatives n-Cwholie. Jep- 
h Protestant. earitise, — Fie 


Nag to add to the revocation erder. |, 


KOVNO, Шинь, Jan. 29-1» 
Advices from semi-offlelal source із 
Moscow ald that the Communy 
party had, decided that because o! 
Leon Trotsky's Continued meddlin: 
with Internal party affairs, It wow 
De necessary to remove him “Tres 
Sovlety territory іл order to preserv- 
nationa) unity. 

10 was understood that Ms faint 
would be allowed to accompany, bin 
on the condition that he would sere: 
Attempt to return to Moscow. 


BERLIN, Jan. 3) (Jewish Tele 
ктһрМе Agency).—Leon Trotsky ha: 
been banished from Rusha. асбо. 
Ing {om beading Sdviet official whe 
haa arrived In Berlin from Moscow. 

He sald (he decislon to exile Trot 
aky wan taken by Ue Polithuress 
The most Important ranch of the 
Soviet government. Of toe (еп mem- 
bers (wwe vated for Trotsky’ beni 
ment, one abstained from votibg anti 


Four ea nena ee a 
е Yhn voted against Trotsky’s 
exes he raid, were Kalinin, Rott 
Bocharin aed Tomky, The rero 
lion war proposed By Joseph Sala 
roa principal foo. 

Жер Une decision was reached, se 
cording to this official, the, Angore 
‘Government wad approached Tor жо 

“жеткелі to Bamit 


ожте, Nad Informed Stalla, 
hal the remiss of Trey: 


Trotsky Banished аз Menace to Soviet Unity, 
Says High Russian Official Arriving at Berlin 


mme m 


lo Constantinople would fàvolve 
| талу delicate problems, He would, 
Ihowever, agree to admit the exile to 
{Ancora probided Trotsky were Kept 
еу within the grounds of (һе 
Жоу Embassy and when visiting, 
the city be accompanied by guards, 
‘The Seviet official further sald (hat 
tumora prevalent In Moscow Indl: 
сме (һәй Trotaky had been seen In. 
Тігін оз АМ way to Malum, whence | 
he would be transported to Constant 
Unople. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, Jan. 20) — 
Leon Trotsky le expected to take 
[shelter Is Constantinop! 
pon. 

Agreed lo allow bis entry. 


MOSCOW, Jan, 3 (P — The Soviet 
Covernment has declinn 
Nase an authariiative а 
(ihe whereabouts ot M T 
Tumors that the exlied leader has 
‘bern banished from Russja spread 
ұғар! through Moscow today. 
Headquarters of tha Communist 
(party in Moscow announced on Jan 
TY that mupporters of Trotsky had 
wen working Tor A, ceunter-revolii 
"Hon In the x ‘One Bun 


o strict Nolatan." He has 
been In virtual exile da Turkestan 
for many months 


COURT VOIDS OUSTER 
OF GENERAL BOOTH 


Council's Refusal to Hear 
Leader's Lawyers Nullified Dis- 
missal, London Judge Rules. 


“REFORMERS” UNOAUNTED 


They Wil Proceed Tomorrow 
Again to Depose Salva. 
tionist Commander, 


Aretes le Tee New Tore There 
LONDON, Јаз. W—British justhee 
Жеррей In Today and overruled: the 
ction ef the Hich Coancit ef 
(OF ene 
Bramwell Dota ss Commander. due. 
drpeslng ef tho old General as “un: 
HI was rendered null and veld be 
couse the general, or a representa- 
Live, had oot been allowed to make 


eina 
The ThyesroM Commander trus 
remains the supreme leader of the 
Slaten Army for Une біте bilag, 
Ie the counell wishes to depose hin 
iL must go through the adjudication 
Spain. but IC must hear Ube 
Tare before It acte. 
Upnermoat in today's hearing en 
the Injunction against. (by Covell 
before Mr. Justice Eve was tbe Brit- 
Ih InsUinet for fale play. No те 
flection was cast on the rights or 
wrongs Я the High Council juds- 
ment No arpersions жеге cast on 
Tor Council's matived nor on Its good 
тайы. Bot wben it did mot allow 
General Booth’s counsel (o appear 
Defors It, the High Council made n 
mistaken innocent mistake, bo the 
Court's opinlon—whlch would bava to 
be rectified 
“The fact of the overwhelming vote 
(бе General was "beside tbe 


who added: 
"The more certalo a jodic 
із. the more necersmry It te that I 


Court Instructs Counell, 


If thé General’a recourse to (he 
courts threw the Council Into a quan- 
tary a fortnight aco, today’s decision. 
only added to Ils dilemma. The 
Army han no constitutions) provision 
for recording any MWh Council mo- 
Мов The tourt bowever, has put 
Bown Wigoriions and болаты The 
Сове members are decine bow 
ы 

The Council, mil 
morning, 
Thamen 


ment on Friday. 
Probably "AC. Bunbury ап 
ns {f tbe actual ousting of 
(be General had never occured! A 
Feeniauon wil scale be ieiroduced 
Calling for aajudleation on the Ger 
Eral as “until The General will 
Then “be notified of the resolution 
and will be moked it he wishes to 
Send reprecentatives to plead for him. 
Before & vole on the reroivtion 14 
taken 

"The decision of (he court today 
Ato the Connells discretion Re lo 
whether Ik wouid hear lay persons 


Gr persons in he position of soll 
tore or counsel" 


127 Conoci, Inctading Commander 
Evanceline booth. were confident to 
Er M DH a іе: 
Ату sacha though, now te 
p has been thrown into the coorla 
Theres Toye the possiblity of 
ier legal action. 

Even V the Counen should, again 
adjudicate the General ‘Worl there 


Je e chaner tbat the lepaty of the 
Jol deed poll will be question 
fame viher cort and 

"пої 


Army a 
constitutional posioo onal- 


court was packed 


a walking etci and a silver 
cigar tox 


POS ATRNAVUERRUT. Rayna. Graven: 
Se O ETE 
платина тұ Maat RT A ARA. 


fpc 


vae vem e emcee de er 


* defense for the Army's bighes| 


JE FOR CITY-BULLT 
BRIDGES AND TUBES 


Would Finance $200,000,000 
* Trafic Relief Plan With 
Debt-Exempt Bonds. 


BACKS TRI-BOROUGH SPAN 


Suggests Tolls to Meet Upkeep 
—Sees No Insoluble Problems 
in Working Out Program. 


3 Aldermaole President MeKee, 1а а 
| Peech last aight before the Brook. 
Chamber ef Comrorcee. 


quem dei Lasaeiog Unt oen 


{TAD Pere and other Interborourh 


Lire fle arteries, estimated to cont be 
pinnen 15,000 000 and $200,000.00), 
which be contended would place no 
burden on the taxpayer and would 
permit the use of city төлеу that 
could be obtained more cheaply than. 
by private financing. 

Jir. McKee submitted hls plan at 
th sonal dinner of the Chamber of 
Commerce In the Brooklyn Elki 
Civb, Livingston Street and Boerum 
Piere.. Another epenker was former 
Police Commissioner George V. Mc 
Laughlin, president of the chamber, 
wh In an address on (raffle rellet 
decinred that his ditcussion of these 
subiecta had po political significance 
anê that "I am nol, вав will not 
stir any elreumalnces, be a can 
dide Tor any public office Me 
Added that “there are по qualities. 
lloar to my statement.” 

Outlining bie flûanclng program, 
Mr McKee suggested the fesunnce 
of honda, that, wilh the permission 
of (he Appellate Division ob (һа 
‘Supreme Court, would be exempt 
from the city's debt limit. He also 
Jauskested that Ibe Improvements be 
made aeléavstalning by getting the 
Legilalure to permit an amendment 
to Ue city's charter enabling the 
city to charge tolls for maintenance, 


hound Naren tn every pasatete argos | 45719 Chares'tolls yn 
inest ley wil" peeve ia Seine gum e Aa DASS cere 
thinking a mele was made iooi] The Mayor Proposal 
Ming the General an opportunity o 
Banding by Ws жен ‘The proporale for Use construction 
of к bridge. connection Vie. three 


Bereich» of Maghattan, Dronx and 
Queens and for h tunnel from prook- 
Jom асем the Narrows to Stalen 1e 
land received the eadorsomeat of 
Mayer Walker Jn ж speech be deliv- 
«гей өп Tuesday nigbt before thy 
Merevants’ Asscclelion. The Mayor 
aes favored n “by-pass through 
Brooklyn гем” 

On the fiennelbg ef these Improve- 
mnta, however, the Mayor sald toe 
tresru probable ponid pot be able 
to stard Ine nirai” Tbe Mayor ext 
Tale that the program sould cort 
ЫЛЫ O90 oud aala that to raise 
thie evn br Тұғайоа жошы, пега 
Alt Aapplag. the upproprmticns. for 
he Police Department. the: Depart 
esto! Hearth aha the Board of Ea. 

‘tian there 


t 
ent Yit, “the Jaw prohibita the Vee 
minnce nt honde for bon-rewoue pro 
Busine improvements. wiih sever. pa 
теи and high 

bese ex. 


e Mayor añboonced that he Io. 


polyiment as depnty “commissioner eee 

саре pleader will probably ba | tended o confer at Ure earliest op 
ia tne twelve Уели are noyihing| WR re d unc rete ike |g. PROPOS next meek ath 
about thelr duties. One man recom-|Coancli refused to hear om tbe | Governor Исезеуеі and eguiletive 
mended by tbe Orennlmtion mas| previous cccarloo. Members of | leaders in Albany about the толе 


meni of Ines creating ^ bridge and 
Tunnel. commission wiih authority 
qp onte bonda aa the Port Authority 
ЎР мекен did not specify what 
bridges or tunnels, except the Tri- 
Borough Bridge, would Ne In the pro- 
ram, pointing mul that thess de. 


Troverenta would have ta be agreed 
Spon ие belek undi He 
casos for what he 

"Tor (he 


her irons being 
parmita Uie ase of lly money which 


hal the 


Eola e obtained more eheagly than 


BEATE I 


REED ANDBROOKHART 
CLASH ON CRUISERS; 
BILL IS SURE ТО PASS 


Discussion Is Practicdlly Ex- 
hausled and Vote May Como 
Late on Monday. 


REEO SAYS EUROPE ARMS 


He Declares Plans. Are Being 
Made to Sink American Ships 
and Bomb Cities. 


BROOKHART 15 A PACIFIST 


He Та Not Ashamed to Admit That 
He le One, the lowan Tells 
the Senate. 


By RICHARD V, OULATIAN, 

Spectol to The New York Times, 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 20, — The de 
bate on the crulser bill proceeded In 
the Senate this afternoon under con- 
ditions Indicating that ite passage) 
early next week 1з generally expected. 
Little more than en hour was de- 
voted (o (be discussion and then Seo- 
tor Hale, In charge of the measure, 
ретті U to be dlazlneed tempo 
rarity by the snnval agricultural ap- 
propristion bili. 

This course was Indicative of the} 
feeling tbat general debate on the 
crulser program was practically ex- 
Busted, While the discusrion will 
continue uati next Monday, when a 
liraltation will be placed on эсеееһ- 
making, It le peselbie that a vola will 
come lale Urat afternoon, 

No progress was made toward ef- 
fecling (he suggested understanding 
between Republicna regulara and, 
Democrats by which (hey wlll eom- 
Ding to eliminate the elaure provid- 
ing that all the fifteen crulsera shall 
be Jald down In three years ot the 
rele of five a year, 

Inálentions tonight are that (nie 
suggestion wil not find (he Demo 
aie «іе responalre. Senator Nwao 
soa, senior Democratie member of 
the Committee со Naval Affairs, ts 
strongly for the passage of the dill 
It stands, and he is credited with 
having assurances of support from 
his party assoclates sufficient to 
keep the Ume Кеміс provision Intact. 

Reed and Brookbart Debate, 

Sensor Reed, Democrat, of Mle 
тогі, an exponent of preparedness 
and Senator Rrookbart, Republican, 
ot lowa, по avowed pacifist, went at 
each other hammer and toogs la the 
debate over the cruisers to the In- 


terest and. amusement of the kal: | 


eles. Much of what Senntor Reed 
had to pay was devoted to strictures 
pn tbe attitude of Senator Brook 
Referring to those he termed "the. 
pacitiet military experts of the Sen. 
Meo and declaring thatthe prep 
Arationa for war of the nations of 
the world 
Senators, 


he 


m answerlcg hls own 


question, 
be named only “Senator 
Mrookhart. whow he described. жа 
"Rear Admiral Brookharl, Major 
Gem. Brovkbart, Chief ot Blatt 
Brookhart. Chief ef the Air Service 
Brookhart, General Opinion of Mao 
kind Brookhart, General Volce of the 


howeva 


World Hrookhart, Custodian of tne |T 


Farmers aod Laborers Hrookbart, 
Custodian of the Universal Conscience 
Broke, Custodian of (he W indo; 
ot the Past and Prophet of the Fates 
tnd Future Brookhart.? 

“The Senator did not say "Musso- 


nl Brookbart. retorted the target | i 


of Senator Need 


arem. 


Reed Compares Armles of Powers. 

Senator Reed began ble sprech aa 
urua) But soon got Into his customary 
oratorical siride ned Ме volco sounded 


thunderourly through the chamber, 
Vr referred to the rivalries of bu 
ness life and applying them to ai 


Continond on Page Three. 


Army Hes to Get Gold Braid 
In France for Dréss Revioal 


Bpiclal to The New York Times. 
WASHINTON, Јал. X.—Tbe 
World Wer and the year since 
when Army officers appeared. in 
service uniforms excluslyely had 
produced sueh a slight deroand for 
gold lace, gold brad; shoulder knota 
Мамеа, algulletter and gold em- 
brlodery that now when the army. 
has decided to appear In full dress 
on formal occasions, Major Gen. 
B. F Cheatham, the Quarterman 
ter General, bas bad to turn to 
France for the necessary roki 
ornaments and trimming. 
France, IL was explained today: 
н (he only country 19 which such 
teria) Ja now made In any cons 
Aidernbfo аулау and ot the re 
quired qualily. Preliminary or- 
have already been placed fo 


HOOVER'S CABINET 
VIEWED AS FORMED 


He ts Winding Up Pre-Inaugural 
Work, but No Announcement 
15 Likely Till March 4. 


OFF ON FISHING TRIP AGAIN 


Aftor Call by Koan, Presidente 
Elect Leaves Miami Beach 
to Put to Sea Today. 


Pro а жн Стеван of The ew 

MIAMI REACH, Fin., Jao. 30. 
|President-rtect Hoover lett Bis vace 
Моп residence on Delle Isle Just be 
[fore 4 o'clock (his afterneoa fér hie 
second extended fishin trip in the 
waters off Southern Florida. 

Arriving at Long Key, his fishing. 
base ninpty miles from here, at 3:43 
|P. M. Be immediately boarded the 
yacht Saunterer. which wlll steem 
into (he angling grounds early (o 
thorrow morning 

Mr. Jerr has жасан M green 
on the (rip Associate Justice and 
Мен Marian F. Stone, Verne Mare 
sball ef Cedar Rapids, Town, and 
(Ме ond Mrs. Mark Sullivan. The 
Preaident-rlect ts expected to returo 
bere Friday bight or Saturday 
morning. 

Mr. Hoover's only visitor today 
prior to his departure for the Florida, 

э таз Senator-elect Hamilton Е. 
Kean of New Jersey, who with, 
Senator Edge of that State firat eug- 
емей the appointment of Ambassa- 
der Morrow as Secretary of State 
After seeing Mr. Hoover, be ed- 
mitted that Mr. Morrow waa to re- 
maln at Mexico City and was not 
under consideration for the Cabinet 
post. 

Moat of the conversstlon witb the 
President-elect, Mr. Kean meld, re 
Мей Lor the political situation In 
New Jersey, which from, a Repub- 
пеха ‘Viewpsiat, he added, was the. 


| 


beat qn ves Н ize 
"Tv Impresion gains ground dally 
wet Mr. Hoover has decided on Bia 


Cabinet. The fact that ths number 
of prominent visitare to tbe Pence 


Ойы warre be Im trud, а eter 
Ings bis ioue Publag tripa, and wi 

I P the Pappy. free. contented ate 
imssphere about the Mesver head 


quartera tend to confirm (is opla- 


The further faet that much of the 
time, Aa during most of thia fore. 
hoon, he le working on Мін inaugurat 
dates. Is Jaken an adattional eor 
бетта lion of the report Ihat every 
seme of The Cabinet hes been зе 
v nnd the consent to 
persona invited to enter ІС ob 
tained. 

ANY expectation that Mr. Hoover 
will manouace the pamér of the meme 
Vere or nie caine prior To Mi innus 
Farallon, however, I» apparently. far 
From the fact ot the На 1 
(he Indicated purpore ot Air. Hoover 
Viena the Нең т aneauncement im: 
mediately following. hls insupure- 
Thon. Tae wiil Te when the. nea 
ize tranamited to tbe Senate for 
eoheiranation 

Besmwnlie. the persons asked. to 
enter the Cabinet will be expected to 


Gontinved e Yero Five, 


Girl Flier, 17, Sets Woman's Duration Mark; 
Яп Air More Than 12 Hours, Still Aloft 


Bpectal to The New York Timer 


MITCHEL FIELD, Thoresay, Jan. 
3L-Fighliog dogeedly against а bit 
ler eold mid-Wiater wind In An open. 
cockpit plane, Elinor Smith. yene: 
old girl hier. wureeeded at 2°30 А, M. 
today In Mreakiog the women's polo 
duration fing record of twelve hours 
and thirty-three minutes. - AL thal 
Nene the girl who took off wt 2:17 
DP "yesterday, was (жепіу ік) 
inlmites” shead об” he previews 
геог and she way contimung her 
monotonous circling above the fas 
жай County fytog Melos. 

‘she (oak off et 2.37 o Clock yetar- 


S at sese Eid, Men Voin 
‘whe recently stayed wp for 

‘than eight he wen prapar 

Ing for a takeoff today 16 Аа 

Teint at the karüe recor 

XA 

Wat abe mig have to postpone her. 

heel Her tether, Tom Aa, whe 

Aio ta a pilot, had aked her to pal 

T Ure Мете woti) tye hih wine 

na eola had abated. The girl, bow 


Sver, without nourying Rien. burried 

Si to Curtiss Find and. few. ber 
ie across 10 the army ген There 

Ennai kollona of foc! were leu 


гаку Misa Smith thought | 


Marry Booth, engineer al Roosevelt 
Field, placed  barmgraph In the 
Pane 10 make Ue Might official, 
and, clad Ia the Heaviest of Tying 
garments, Міна Benita climbed In. 
In adaltion to har helmet and porgir 
she wore А? mane. to. protect 
deeds from (be bitter желіне. She 
САТТЫ pint nf beet tex nnd another 
of cates, but no solid tood. 

Aer father arrived at Uw field too 
late to prevent the ibt and aiye! 
to heip Mir Savanter 18 the record іп 
Any way be enald ale yesterday 
Alerte ‘he ie stonyaian to. ble 
own pinnes anag tbe unting of 

Da haa been «Қалаға Ini rnetlons, 


fore 11 o'clock ahe would bave moor 
ligne 

‘arly last evening mhe varied her 
monotonous elredine ‘with a MEDE 


over lower New York and Drook. 


Abe Miichel Field 
Tene) o only In answer lo 
inal from the plane, and guarde 
eme, ready to Mood ihe big Tie 
TA lights It the Nier decided to 
Come aowa 


roti AAT KORA TORY Moan.” 
id Netus Deets Halae cj 


WILL URGE EXPERTS 
TO MAKE REICH PAY 
AS LONG AS ALLIES DO 


Agreement of Powers Will Be 
Conveyed to Committee in 
Formal Statement. 


FORESEE BERLIN OBJECTION 


But Argument Is Already Pree 
pared Against Contention 
for 37-Yoar Payments. 


OUR EXPERTS SEE COOLIDGE 


Young end Morgan Call Ales omy 
Mellon ond Kellogg —Will Balt 
for Paris Tomorrow. 


By EDWIN L. JAMES. 
irri 1o Ter се Tone Tos. 

LONDON, Jan. M —The former 
Aled haUonw are now In agreement 
‘and they wili Indleste to the Expert" 
committee soon after It metta that 
fan acceptable final plan dor а repam 
rations arlilement sould provide 
payments from Germany for as many 
Yenra an they must pay the United 
States, 

This means for some sixty years, 
provided (here Js во arrangement be- 
(ween the Allies and America for & 
reduction ot the perleds fixed In the 
Geb settlement treaties. 

‘Although lodicationr have not beea 
Jecking (hal the Important German. 
leaders ate not opposed to a final 
aeltiement along sued lines, beca 
It offers the Reich a prospect of 
benefiting by аву better settlement 
the Alles may in the future obtain 
trom the United Slaten, yet ісін ex- 
peeled (hat for various ressone the 
| Germana will at first meet (his allied 
| demana by the retort tbat the Dawes 
‘plan was Intenued to run for only 

Uvfüysseven years and that I ls not 
just tt any completion of tb 
Dawes pian should provide payments 
for a wager period. 

Are Likely to Ask Reduction. 

To any сазе the armas may Da 
expected to conteod Unt If they pay 
for siaty years instead of thirly-seven 
Ibere should bé a subataollal redue- 
Шел of the annual paymegta as lala 
down by the Dawes plan. 

Tht German contention Is based on. 
the fact that the Dawes plan pro- 
vides for amortization іп thirty-#even 
years ot the relirond and Indvatriad 

created by It and that there 
ore by Implication the Dawes ex- 
perla considered the whole plaa as 
‘operative over that period. 

One ef the chiet abled govern- 
ments has prepared в legal answer 
to Unis coniention in the form of а 
statement which will go before the 
experts. Inasmuch as (hls statement 
will In all probability bo adopted by 
[nll the allied nations, its contenta doe 


to oblige Germany to pay (he 
sums they muet remit to Americe 
land for as long as they must remit 
to America. 

Test of the Statement. 

‘The teat of this statement 14 one 
derstood to hava been prepared as 
м common allied statement, as fal- 
Towa: 

Tbe opinion Has been recently 
tapressed on several occasions 
that the Dawes plan's duratiod 
inirtyseven yearn This idem N 
doubly erroneous, 3 

Tn the firs piace, the Daw 

len hes no кей durglion, and 

should Seem useful to give а. 

міну 


Mme imit (Be "figure. 
Ven years. which corresponds 1% 


ive infiuence on the whole piao. 
The Dawen Plan Committes met 

en the invitation ot 

tions Commimlon to 

of balaacine the budzet and proj 


Methods of atabiization, of 
ermany.:" The pl 
prepared wan direct 

ends, 


pleat "year, ToS 1029, and 
sted. ін addition that Tor 19 
esa end. forthe following” veaa 
Of Its operation the Inder of prow 
arity. nhien would mulitply. by a 
Лат be calculated aczordlng 
io ihe 


борда Deren ет 
SE e ta say 1988 da 
pow a M Ther 
Tbe whole annual sum 072300: 
Sto marke 
Last Specific Froviston. 

The year 1924 ін (he а for which 
the Dawe pan makes apecifis 
provision. ‘The folure ік lett to 
Aotomatic operation of the pi 
all tha Any forceren by (he 
parla in Uv last phrase of tele ree 
port when clrcumstances. would 
Fre pansies deine accord foe 
Dhe Rela cprobism Of reparel 
hoa The annexed problem of the 
pure 

igure of thirtyaeven yearn, 
awe nave suid: corresponds rough: 

tor the period of ammartiration nt 
The aliron and ingunta bond 
which lo “normal 
Moat one third nf the & 


fourth year thy service of thee 
bonds Licludes in А00 Оса ta 3 par 


The effect is achieved through the regular arrangement 


of boxes and heads. Monotony of too much solid body is relieved by the two heads 
at the bottom of the page. 
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THE 


WEATHER 


Partly сау tedayt cloudy lamer. 


raw, rein er жаст at в) 
2 Remperntore Terrier Mon. M, к BL 
Mm ute rre re tari me P e 
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PORTER FOR CURB ON WAR 
STRICTER THAN CAPPER S; 


PARIS SEES 
BAN ON ANY WARLIKE NATION 
House Measure Proposes 


Boycott. Even if War 
15 Threatened, 


MORE POWER TO PRESIDENT 


New Plan Would Extend Law 
for Halting Revolts in 
Latin Republics. 


:KELLOGG VIEW AWAITED 


Porter Says Secrotary Favors 
Move—Borah Calls Capper 
Plan Act of Wer. 


Жу RICHARD v. OULATIAN. 

н The Nee York Тола» 
(ТОМ, Feb 11—9enator 
empowers 
em- 
barge oa tbe exports of muniilons of 
war to any belligerent nation which 
violated (be multilateral pact re) 
ounclag war, (һе text of which wna 
pristed In The New Yeux Тіме te 
day, was offered by bim in the Sen 
ate this afternoon without comiuent 

Hardly Pad he done so when im- T 
petua to the principle of curtailing 
(nrernational conflict by the Import 
Vien ef noneforeible sanctions or dir. | 
einlinzry measures was січе by the 
action of Representative Btepheo G | 
Porter of Penneyivanin, chaltman of | 
the Шеше Forga’ Amaia Consi | 
tee. In proporing а recolution of the 
asme general intent as Senator Cap | 
pers, but going an Important step 
further ів proposed restrletive pre 
‘en dure against violators of the Bath 
mar agreement. 

Ufer the Capper resolution the 
Pr would have authority f^, 
proclaim, should the occasion arise, ! 
that Ht shell be unlasetol'to ship 
piven from tha United Sister to) 
any nation жану of brewking Its 
pledge renouncing war & an Instru 


ment об national volley. Representa 
tive Porter's v 
ambie 


olution, shoes pre 

cites that It Is Intended do, 
to vielstora pf the m 
Mould гіме the President 
< autherity to declare. 
Jt shall be unlawful to e 
a of wer to “any country" 
‘eoniittons of domestic view 
dence er of tolarnationsl confilet 
exist or are threatened.” 

Says Kellogg Favors It | 

Meat important of all In connec 
Usa with H welopme: 
direction of “putting teeth 
antiwar pret was the statement of 
Vepresmntative Porter to Tw» New 
Mes True that his measure had 
the support of Reoretary of Bisto 
ehorz. That Js equivalent to seyr 
Ing thet Itthas the support of Pres 
{dent созім 

Mr. Porter sald he bed arranged] 
for « heating before the Comraitten 
en Foreign Affairs for Wednesday. 
morning "at which Mr. Kellogg had 
expreaced hls entro wilingnem to 
appear In supper of the 
Teprenentative P теміз 
te intended to be amendatory of an | 
existing law designed to Curaleh е | 
United States Government wilh ai 
weapon to curtail revolutionary кейін: 
Hie in countries of the American 


енд In the ferm ota 

"WA approve by tive 

then Yo Ment, William M. Falt, on 

Mareh 14, 1M3, provided that when 
fat should find ihi 


Premed by the use of arms or 
Munitions of war procures from Lhe 
1. should be unlawful 


Vo Spot aueh war supplies to Tat 
funy сери Under Р regulations 
hind ey tne President. 


ta eurtall revel: 
in ‘Mexico and wan 

to abipmenta of 
(ry ара b» pero 
lom teles since Uren. 
Елі, mes wit M 


i 


Aet provide T 

Ph hol ba expocted o Пу couar 

Vy" where nol only. "conditions of 
Ames violence” but ot ^ 


nal confit” exist or are Threat 
En 
‘Tee Ohetacirs Painted Oot 
Judging by comment obtainable le 
блу, Nols (пе Capper and the Port 
proposals have the weaknens as far 


ployed in either resolu 
Been inat both mensur 


different e 


PEACE SURETY 


Kellogg to Practice Law 
With Old Firm ёп St, Раа 


Bpectal to The New Fork Times. 
WASHINGTON, Fed, 11—Secre 
tary Kellogg тмд today that on 
reüring to pelvate Nfa on March 4 
Da wil tako а vacation and then 
return to the practice of law at 
St Paul with his oM бет of 
Davis, Kellogg А Severance, 1o 
ег а reorgenisation he тін bead 
the firm. , 

Previously be bad announced 
hat he was poins ta reside In St 
Paul, but he had aot “said (het he 
wouid again take up the active 
practice af law, Me ін 72 years 
ы. 


STOCKS CLIMB AGAIN 
IN LATE BUYING RUSH 


Traders Regain Confidence as 
Reserve Bank Falls to Act. 
‘on Rediscount Rate. 


SALES LIGHTEST IN WEEKS 


But List Regains Nearly Half of 
Recent Loss in Upswing 
Alter Early Uncertainty. 


Suddenly reversing Hs (hend with’ 
the appearance of fresh buying Pup 
port, the nock market recovered yew 
terday nenrly half the ground toat 1а 
the declines of Thurstay and Friday 
т; 


weder Si reà петел 
raphy around midday and carrier 
through until tbe close, with active 


stocks showing net paina on Use day 
ot from 3 4912 points. 

With the upturn 19 the market, 
Wall Street seemed to shake off (ts 
herrollsneas over eredit 
ind. contrary to earlier expectations 
he special ineeting of directors of 
the New York Dejerve Bank after 
tha close of trading produced no dle 


turning announcement. Part of tbe] 


Unaetllement uf Inst Friday had been 
ascribed to the anoouncement that 
thls реса! meeting was to be held 


мп to бега Lhat the rediscouet rate | 


here would be raised. The beard 
was Tearmed with relief In Wal 
fire me in the day, made no 


| change in this rate. 


The total Lirnover on the Steck 
xchange yesterday was 3,449,100, 
the smallest volume since Jan, 16, 
when the aggregate «aa 3,670,900 
shares. 


Buying Ty Slow at Opening: 


The market yesterday was streng: 
feat shortly before the close, The 
opening found the main body of 
miceks somewhat firmer, but Inckiog 
any buoyancy, Urreguiarity devel- 
oped later In the morolag, and by 
noon the buying movement was pet- 
Hing under way. Copper shares wer 
among the favored groupa In 
eariy base af te recovery, but be 
Inte the sion nearly all dear une: 
of the merhat Mord Une at 
Vance: “Motor shares arier nome 
heaviness In thet morning. алерт 
eni tn the afternoon, as eid The. 
ralin. which 


the Bellet grew tn 
that nothing 
speculative 


Continued on Page Fonrtean. 


rally, although slow in getting! 


robles! 


һе Ume deposit account, requiring a 


SENATE VOTES TO ASK 
RESERVE BOARD HOW 
TO BAR SPECULATION 


Adopts Heflin Resolution Almed 
at ‘Illegitimate and Harm- 
ful’ Stock Dealing, 


MARKET LOANS ASSAILED 


Glass Denounces ‘Gamblin, 
‘but Thinks Call for a Chock 
ls Too Lat 


HOUSE MOVES UNDER WAY 


MeFesden Reals Plan foe Inquiry 
Which Weuld Include Inviata 
"men Trente 


Bprctal to The New York Pimen, 
WASHINGTON, Fem, 11 Ste 
speculation and the atapa takeo by 
Tre Federat Reserve Foard to check 
M were taken up In both branches of 
Congres today. The Senate sdopted | 
ПИТИ 
board for suggertlons as to how to 
eher "estimate and Bbarmtul 
#peculstlan.'" In Une” House proves 

mada toward a general Invest! 


on, Including an Inquiry inta con- 


Norman of the Rank of England and 
mentars of the Reserve Des 
The Hella resolution was etopted 
without ж roll call after a debate In 
which Senators Glass, Thomas of 
Oklahoma, XIog, Prookhart, Heflin 
and others took part. "Stock 
rambling’ wes roundly denounced, 
юа the Nope erpremed Oat ways 
could be found to cheek Ite 

The resolution rens 
"Whereas In press dispatehes te 
cently. the Federal Reserve Board 
has complalned that money bs beine 
exem (rom the channels ef business 
nnd used for speruistive purpmss 
Lond that өсте of sal4 spaeulatioa le 
| пазители and Barm] 
| Therefore. be Mt resotved that the 
"Federal Reserve Board la hereby re 
quested to gisa (һе Senate any In- 
formation and fuxgesllons that It 
[ticis would ba helpful In eecuring 
legislation necessary to correct tte 
evil complained of and prevent the 
|киітміе and harmful apeculations.” 


Rediscount Request Ie Dropped. 
THe resolution, an adopted, Yet oni 
v claise arking the Federal Rezerve 
Board Ite remon tor Increasing the 
| rediscount ale. The Senate did not 
laet oo the La Follette resolution. 
| which asked the bonrd to admonish 
eréber banks apalast speculallve 
Мата, 
| Шамев Gass, former Secretary of 
he Treasury, raid the Henia resolu- 
on could do no harm. х 
T venture to doubt whether ІС жі 
do a grent deal of good,” Senator 
Binas sald, “for Ove rencon that the | 
Faarai Reserva Board Iv not charged | 
by Iw sith the supervision of stock | 


Tetange «йу асер aa ресе | 
iive activillen may relata thane | 
selves to the Гаев of the Federal 
Reserve baniu 

Senor Glam called attention to 
the practice" of gront corporations 
of "throwing their surplus funds Into 
the vortex ot pot speculation, Io. 
Mend of distribullng, them. among 
thelr stochbolders 1e Une nature of 
алавек 

Says Danks Juggle Deporte. 

Ме sald fecividunle are doing the 
same ting, and thet mer vanka 
SÉ. the. eystem Nave. "manipulate 
Tute desk cem vo na we Uana 
Tet (com tne demand бергей өкесі, 
requiring a reserva ӨСТ pet cant, to 


erarva of oly 3 per cent, transfer- 
ring (теш опа to the oiber, and 


Cantinend on Fare Fearn, 


Eight Hurt in Train Cri 
Passengers Shaken as 


Fight passengers on 
bound otal of the Nes 


в Altany 


Tork Central 


Жайғелд were Injured Jart might In 


м collision between thair train nnd ж 
follewiog rellet trala lo tho ume! 
under Park Avenue at Fifty-etxth 
тией The fores of the collision 
тілде Une street tremble and started 


hundreds of pedestrians aad molor- 


іміз overbend, 
Aly brought & pollen 
fire truck, ree 


nnt 


Injuries which necessitated ber re 

moval to the hospital for the Rup 

(ured and Crippled at 321 Bast Forty- 
cond бітеді, 

Mary Tierney, 33 years old, of Ow 


мов and Wi 
Peeka 


жм 


Ne 
EM 
"ien or Te 


ffect. 


; [Central Sinton for treatan 
MP | EUnet delayed Vraffie tweoty min 


ash in Park Av. Tunnel; 
Rear Coach Is Rammed 


eighth Street, Drookiyn, suffered a 
ned back. 
Injured were In the Iaat ear 

Albany tain, They were 
hurled from thelr rests to the Rear, 
Paswogers in tne other cars were 
severely shaken but were nat burt 

Charles Caugbiry of 1208 Woody- 
‘erent Avenue, the Bron. engioerr 
in charge of Une Пен trala. told the 
polica Ibat he had stepped at Fifty: 
nth Street because Iba lehta were 
met кейіпі him. Railroad offielals 
alû Wat nicbt Oval they had not de 
Varmined what caused A C Parsee 
of Croton, motorman ef the жемеді 
irain, to run into the truo ahead. 
Neither trato eft Use ralis. 

‘Ths police rrmerves restored enter 
mong Une mulled paawengers while 
(brew ambulance doctore atlendsd 
томе of the fojured at the emer 
жетеу exit al Fifield тіге. The 
other vietims were put on the rehet 
Walp and were taken back (o Gr 
The 


Wer 


| пе was as lively ax а schoolboy on a 


Jauestions. eine deat, he takes e | 


Ford Gives $5,000,000 for Edison Museum; 
Birthday Present to House Inventors’ Works 


Henry Ford has again proved ble) 


drirsion for ihe "uorars ied | 
Wes of achievement” of his dose 
friend, Thomas Alva Edison by 


making a rit of 15,000.00 14 a 
(кекілі school end muse 

will houra thi 

owned by ti 


лоп Floreers tad 
a collection owned by Mr, Ford | 
‘The біл |» Mr. Ford's contre. 
Чоп to the celebration of tbe fiftinth | 
anniversary of tbe first оше ot, 
ма Incadeeceot lamp in а Iia row 
of a frame bulling at Menlo Park in. 
1907, Tt was announced yerrarday at 
Une annual meoting of tbe Edison Pee 
neers, men who worked with Dr 
Kason during hin ploneertog Asya 
A54 have met ench year on hle bir b= 
dny, esterday, eine the Invento 
Hene rand 
7 Fora oft 
to the Edison Pionsers as 
the consction. ot Tinan 
covering auch Inventions as 
Froese, the moving Білге tne 
Foley car and radio, Be housed ay 
vereeicaly eared fot in a musur 
Dearborn. Mi 


нут ‘et gur museum has com: 


from Mr, F4leon and bls ueparal- 


Jalsa Jire of acklevernent,” Mr. Ferd 
| wrote, “Kon srs also amete that! 
Dave erected as separate unita 


Ine daberaioriee from Meolo Park 
ther with tbe 
and other: 
to Mr. EA 


‘objects closely relat 
son's work. 

"The present Елінде collection at 
Dearborn is unique. It will give tbe 
dominazt note to the masua asd 
АЛ Иа etivitie ft appeals to us 
Tyerefere, ка Miine tal то colle 
Hens, yours and тип, mald be 
Joined, * the greater honor of our 
reat frieod and la the treater In- 
splration of the youre American, 


'& letter bore & notation 
мла bend 


"il а comites in arrange (oe 
iter “of tele FALAN collet 
Von ana to formulate plane for 4 
otiam aera (n horor, ot 
Tie tavenUon of the lacandesceat 
DA 


EDISON FORECASTS | 
HOOVER PROSPERITY 


But on World Progress, “We 
Don't Know Millionth of 1 Per, 
Cent About Anything,” He Says. 


! 
HOST TO PRESIDENT-ELECT | 


Inventor's 82d Birthday Marked 
in Fort Myers—Ho Tells of Plan 
to Grow Rubber in Georgia. 


By 1- С. ғғ, 
мәні стт of The Sew Yet T 
FORT MYERS, Pa., Fed. 
bert Hoover, President 
United States, end Thomas A. Rab 
зал met under the mango trees of 
Mr. Edteon'a basntiful Floridan estate | 
Ома тогом. Tha soenaion vut 
салса of е stgbti-secoad | 
birthday of the great Inveator, aad 
Mr. Hoover cama with Henry Ford. | 
Marvey S. Firestone and mores of | 
Mr, Edison's Florida neighbors to) 
Donor him and wish bim more auch 
celebrations in the yaare that aro 


Ny appreciative of 
he fact that his are pow the "rum 
pet years," was In rare goeg humor. 


holiday, smiling, genial. apparenUy 
very happy. even tbough earlier tn | 
the moroing ha had declared caus | 
Men that ha was “not acquainted 
with any oar who Is happy.” 
Seated la Ms new office building, | 
mhich ‘was Mre, Edina’ Birthday 
prevent, with all About hica retorts, 
bottles and chemical containers, Mr. 
Felson received (ће pespaper cor 
respondenta Rame among them һе 
knew, others ba wet for tba frat 
time. Je жейді a welcome and ex 
plained he would anewer onby written | 


chances, although Ware L reason $9 | 
can understand the “Tp 


arvio was before the arri- 
3 of the Мөзтег party. Henry Ford 
rope In, but refused to lak. T 
was Mr. тег ny! he sald, and 
Na was not going to take Any part of 
the bonor to himentt. - 

Ме. Firestone and Mr. Hoover ob 
sequently were Just as relicent, the 
President-elect, fn frt, remaining | 
touch In the backgroud lo permit 
the allention e£ (be day to centre oo 
Ме. Faison. 

Ranee Sapport of Prohibition. 

About thirty questions bad beea 
prepared for Mr. Edison lo narwtr. 
Just who’ wrota Lem was Dot die | 
‘cloned; at йлу rale, Mr. Edisas al 
көлдей to twenlyhree of them, and 
In doing во кізіп declared himself tn, 
favor of prohibition, mald ће ought! 
Congress «bou. provide for probidi 
Моп. enforsement the 
taling for by the Marr amendma 
to the e Aaticlewcy bill 
Ave АТАМ opinion taat an Amer! 
foun boy meas unbitien as much as | 
e Tonge edveetion. 

‘There was & ж ту note when, In 
apmrering a query as là Ne danger 


Tn inereasing plock рокі (оп, he 
nid TU might end In, ultlonale: pinte 
бм Centre, Mut at tie be 
feted greater ne 

Suit ot toe 


My "edison, 
rubber problew, 
Shieh he te аттан 
FE his ee The 
саны that "M 
М 


м 


4 much aboot the 
пе he elution e! 
the alter yiana 


Patin time with 


Bie and protilahin. Me id sot 
LAT Me. "Hoover. that the. preven | M 


‘wee poled. "Ay а matter ot Pact, he 
Rp mentioned the subject tothe 


AM 

lenta that he 
has found more than 1.200 American 
Plants yielding rabber in some form 
Se oiher aad of hem forty ware 


Sorth white to e 
hla a pene problem and Me 
Bleed hoota it. Win. rests ce ні 


Be ona of the 
‘of bis woodertu 


at achieve 
Career, 

ing De жүніне record, Mr 
Eileen near the eod of the newe 
paper conference sid that es far oe 
Belentifie knowledge ou which pre 
Aictlons of progress could” be barra, 

id wae juet beginnt 
a don't knon oet ef 1 


poco Kran d 
VeL d 


ім 


n 


| about 


WANTS 2 INDICTED 
ON HARVEY CHARGES 


Newcombe Alco Will Present 
Evidence to Link Third Man 
to Bribery Case. 


TO CALL EIGHT WITNESSES 


Detective Reported as Denying 
Knowing of Offer and Says 
310,000 Was Cempaign Gift. 


From eigdt to a doren miner 
>t Appear before tda Querzs County 
med jury when It eeconvenes te-| 
arrow to tril what they know abut | 
the charges made by George U. Mar- 


The evidence wm be presented by 
Die:rlet Atloraey Neweombe, who, t 
sen) sald yerterday, will ask Tor the 
Indictment of two, possibly three, of 
the group alleged lu be implicated In 
the bribe offer, Ме. Nawcambe, wbo 
went away on Sunday for а Leo daya” 
suntion, delegated Ausbstant District 
Abormey ross] to conduct the 
lary invertigation In his abseace, 
Mr. Frocesel examined two more 
memes vyerteréay. ‘The names ef 
the witnesses wera given as Abart 
Wahlberg, associated with Mr. Н, 
vey fa he pudlicelina of а trade 
paper and wha was treasurer of the 
Toroogh President's eampaice com. 


тіле and Alexander Printers, «| 


porter for The New York Journal, 
tont on Tv rure. 
Tt la understood that Mr. Wal 


berg gave come detalis about cam- 
prigo coatribolora and lection 
funda Mr, Felner who was at 
T. Mlarvey’s farm at New Miliford. 
Conn, en Nor. Ih, the day the, 


Поста brida xas 
Hioned aa to wha the visitors were 
hat day al the farm, 

Mr. Frocarel declined to divemes 
Iba evidence In hie poweeselon, bot 
Mr, Harvey arala expressed coart- 
lence tast thera was reffieleot evi 
dance to indict and сөлін. 

"TC is posible Uhat several others 
ta addition to thasa a 
Метей wi be called к. 
меу" anid Me Кемені. 
ОД» Chat roma ef tiran an 
wiil not testify before Ube ar 

We sald be pored Ine & 


Goose In the cane tomorrow. Те wil 
tional twe Ja required the grand 
fury wilt meet ag 
We Та the еее, i 
found, “will be returned 

Tails of Anether Offer. 


Mr. Marvey sald yanterday (hat the 
tempts to bribe him bersa within 
few Anya after Me had bero elected 
Borough President. M, 
ertly fice the "election 
оаа len 
3 1 
3 


Beek. exh 
ind campaign com X 
‘The check wan ESSEN ty one of 
Mr Marea prenent close nasosi. 
ten, And wath RC ama the ema 
Gf caurwe Y expect o be well taken 
garo ot in the matter of contracts” 
МЕ” ervey sald when Informed ofl 
The heck and MNT ener 
Ins donor ne immediate 
the ensi nw mol 
an I Dene, re 
ho hice MET 
Tenes. wan 
ў 
" 


Tons f| 


aanounend 
acceptable 


conditions 
Мя wn 
[ON 

T Man ey 


наза 
Tear aa таън alt 
ЗБИО Ofer made la 


He was said to bare aneerted that, 
be bad s Narvey letter authoring: 
(Бе collection ‘af campaign еселігін, 
Mese. Mr. Berg was quoted aa edu: 


"Ri 


termed over om 
contefbulion Y vecelved Ose wean 
heel for 810,000." Harvey. decided 


A would be mood publicity to return 
ihe check. “This ls tba” BOON (0) 
high be aom TU e e то; 

Carrey bapes Uy be the Тара» 
ean candiasta for Mayor and If he 
Gore тес ret It, wi ron for 
President on ке Independent Ucker 
This charge ef attempted Bribery 
nonsense and be will ot gei (a 
MN 

"T intend. to nasist Mr Newcombe 


Jn ever "and slepa have already 
bee taken. doing the ery. 
on Pere Beeren, 


Continent 


Prate П 
Symmetrical balance. A varying treatment of the headlines results in a slightly 


subheads, in relation to the body type. 


UmMicey mt cn ыж «кл of Far + 
= е 


md ey! true 
would ha bie to heat all tbe vt) е 


Vo Frey, “when liminerles, Governor Morsan 


GNATIONSGIVE VIEWS 
ONREPARATION ISSUE; 
YOUNG IN THE CHAIR 


Experts at Their First Paris 
Meeting Cut Red Tape and 
Start Business at Once. 


THEY RULE OUT MINUTES 


Efforts Will Be Concentrated 
First on Fixing the Size and 
Number of Reich Annuities. 


BOND SALES NEXT PROBLEM 


Mesasge Wired to Dawes Voices 
Hopes fer Рени! П] 
These of Hie Commitee 


Фу EDWIN L JAMES. 
Powis! скен Tem m Yea Tua 
TATUS, Yeh 11-Тье езстосме 
And Mnancial experts of seven 
Hons altered із Perla to prepare 
final seitiement of German repara- 
Won payments to the former Allies 
od also to Indicate a way to a final 
нетеді of all International Ia 
белези left by the World War, 
14 Cele Пем reete ізін after 
noon In tbe Hotel Groves V. . 
‘The iret act of (е fourteen dle 
Ungulsbed gestlemen was ts com 
Inala formally ss chairman Owen D. 
‘Young. the first. American delegate 
who played euch a prominent part 
Is the alaboration four years as of) 
the Dawes pias, lo complete wbich 
will ba аз impeitant part of tbe 
work of the present committee. 
‘This titole там lo bim, tbe rec 
ond act of The committee, laxen sa 
the Iniliauve of Governor Emile 
Moreau of Ise Bank of France sad 
seconded by Dr. Hjalmar Seberat 
head of the Melehrtark, way lo send 


at the iscephon of 
18 Paris addresses to Сезета) Гата. 
{be homage of a respect and Ine 
expression of Ms Кере of accomplish 
leg work as шелі ay (bat жм 
wav realized under the chalrmeasbip 
of General Ранте ia 1047 

Xe Detalied тебя to Пе nap 

JU war then decided that вә de 
tailed minutes would be hept of the 
meetings And Uhat only ceschuslena 
would be recorded.’ It wae further 
welad not to have a formal кесте 
tariat, as had deea planned, and al 
Frederick Tale, formerly of Careaga. 
would act as secretary to the chiir- 
man. Neal М was voted that com 
munications to the prees should be 
confined to communiqués and auch 
formal explanations as would be 
agreed upon. 

A similar reselollom was adopted 
AL the beginning of the work of ine 
Dawes committee Dut aner а short 
(те was no longer adhered to when 


ade, was ques | Ne various delegations fait tbe ad- 


МАМУ of expisining thelr posi 
lions to thelr publics, Dewhtless ise 
same thing will happen Uus (ime. 
The first meeting of the experts 
erved (һе useful purpose of desiroy 
Ing the fiction that the members of 
the committee were magistrates ait 
Ine te Judgment on the absireci 
merit oC (he Issues Involved. IU са; 
only ba helpful to gule understand 


[Ing М thole wek during the next 


or eight oreka that the reperta 
Sen communkgve 
Tor 


iis 
ag, tee completion ef pre 
EI and presented Diray the 
VERS “Sew na ta the work ot tne 
femmine in Yom the, obreras 
TORY et “the other lege lene were 


Weser by Sir Joel Stamp. for 
e reb. Signor ИН 
Maans, M. Franca for tha Bal 


ontiniind on Pach Three. 


60 YEARS OF 


Bill to End Doylight Saving 
Introdaced in Leguleture 


Boecio] fo The New York Times. 
ALBANY. Feb. 11—Atollsameot 
of Gaylight waving із provided 
under a MI introduced (A the 
Lecisiature (ootght hy Aarti 

Louis A. Cuvier, Demo 


tranka” were теертемме for the 


“inenavealence, amgeyance and 
mary dinappointmenta’” caused һу 
lack of uniformity In me throagb 
the тік. 

‘The ЫШ. which repeals Ibe pres 


Му I14 келеге до Be presented In 
the doeet of "алла time 
the world over.” 


EUROPE'S COLD SNAP 


Thermometer Drops іп Places 
to 49 Below, Fahrenheit. 


ot and pn 


LN 
Breslaw, 


the Wilhelm bridge e 
xih « senate 


Inland of Nonisirssá, Yor condition 


coming эме 


moras, omly te mae! 


teseh Mamburg. 


Braslav, 
came reports ot deserted меген, 
rorem raltways and Interrupted traf 
Ne services. Arctic е 


МАШ as far east aa Constantinople. 
асема Is Mara mit 
Meleorologista azerlha Ube lotense 
t 
d 


cold ta the usima! phenomenon of 
A midden joining of a number of 
“aha\low depresaioca’™ iato a 
denper selen. 


m 


a. 


ker and Ma me 
Cinna ез Pare Tee. 


Miss Trout Sets Mark With 17-Hour Flight; 


Recaptures Record Miss Smith Took From Her 


Bpecal (o The New Fork Times 


LOS ANGELES, Feb. 11 —A HUI 
wisp of a woman 1а a ike wisp of 
| nn airplane, Мин eese Trout, 


E NEST 
exque pc 
ка Астар 
Ure firat waman ever to Пу through: 
See 

Sant mah ы ae 
Cg e 
e teas IS 
Spratt hence 
Secret ari DAW SS 
eee oe астар 
ронй JA Nikrent, chlot time 
on 

ЕЕ 


Бала ШЕ a 
ЕШ otek etn түлеу 
[s 
E 


Navionat Arronmatical Associa: 
Ad. maa 3 hours 4$ oe. 
longer Than he previous we 
eniurancr Peor]. She Now. 
We wela about M mies Tle. 
Pointed’ cut, e mol far under the 
world record bung up in агора 


Tome me ago hy man who few |» 


A plane in Ghat cinas S99 miles over 
A "charted, course." Merle anid her 


eke saying сен Was o 

milan te Nurs h m 
FRU мен Trove WR, о 
ен or te Uny plata, 


PIE 


manufacturer, ead ba believes th 


Miss Trout left the plane with but 
Wille mora signs of fatigue then I 
the bad bern up езу а few 


year-old girl nid: 


eS eere іі inten ie i 
ers ago. how ious 
ord set ћу Miss veut 
Mise Einer “Smith, MT. 
ver Pot Frenor LU мн 
матау held the 
thee hight record. 
Sev Evelyn Trost 
Te Angeles. flew a Flam 
KEE municipa airport Y 


tended ta make another attempt 
about a month, when abe bopes 
Peat Mine Troul’s record. 


X 
AUN Tor he ope, 


WORST IN CENTURIES 


Several Die in Germany as 


WOLVES ATTACK VILLAGES | 


Arctic Conditions Prevail вз Far 
East ss Constantinople 
Grip Adds to Suffering. 


Те (Ne ettarks ef! 
wild кәзеің were related ja vivid) 


Today was Ube calde, day In Ber- 
Ма fer XO yearn The Rhine ін 
Төлен oer and under The tens af 


convey food to Ube isolated districte 
and de fesbonnd whips А motor! 
omnibns service has been started 
over the ісе from Mursu to the 


at Loe mouth of fhe Ebe are be 
Towrrfol steamers now being able jo 
А temperature of 22 degrees Below 


wero Fabrenhelt was reglitered at 
From all over Germany 


ее pre 


sted over the Riviera, carried Ube 
intenna cold of Ста Europe weet- 
In & sione easterly wind. 

bleh {armed norihwant as aop aa It 
reached (be sooth const of Engtand. 
Thue BAC Is usually a warm wind 
for England became an exceptionally 
told ссе, with а day of fresta. Cham- 
nel eeamers were келей by high 
‘miles aa hoar 

T em 


Freating ef. Tbe 
Te Mosel Vitos 


Mone, an Toglewood (Cal) plane 


After greeting her mother, the Z| iratuctions.. end the Premier 


"тер Einer Smith 1 hated to taxe 
the record trom ber. but It Pet had Рен 
to come back ta Cnilfornia. "T owi Е ол ооз 
Tene t to ber for a cruris of ween | (NCIC, places at ihe lable CM 

Mies Seth eaiablished her record 


Sea | 


у 
Te was reported that Mise ито (n. | ула he Talo Yates 


to] les, after which Signor Grandi rend. 


VATICAN AND ITALY SIGNPACT 
RECREATING A PAPAL STATE; 


ENMITY ENDED 
THRONGS CHEER IN STREETS 


Acclaim Gasparri and 
Mussolini, Signers of 
Three Agreements. 


PIUS TELLS GRATIFICATION 


He Says He Asked as Little as 
Possible, Dealing With a Son, 
and Ignores Criticism. 


REJOICING 15 WIDESPREAD 


Chamberlain Voices England's 
Congratulations and Other 
Natione Mark Evert. 


By ARNALDO CORTES. 
emm Raa Toorn- 
ROME, Fob. 1 Toe Pope | resta 
fan dedepesten sovereign ruler, a 
Be wna Unrougsont the NASI Agen, 
ough his temporal ree, era 
ied today, In the mbat ralcromcople 
sdeperdent State In the world, aod 
probaly tbe wallet 19 wl history. 
‘While а great gathering of priesta 
aed желіне. өшетін oninige 
the windows of the Lateran Taisce 
wane Te Deme ы chere aad 
shouted "Leng live Pius, our Pope 
ied King! and groupe of Fase sll 
Handing те the oppose side of the 
Gaza eried "Viv Мезе! Утта 
тау. Candina! bepari, Тара) 
жетелеу of State. and eley мс. 
Mus solemnly memi a treaty ane 
tee rupplementary documenta brine 
Ing about (he reconciliation ef the 
ro long-standing Toen, Church and 

State, 

Enmity ended, Бенину vv place 
to friendliness ала а new 
amliy ana Internal panco 
hea сағыла Gysperhi shook Maza 
Sith Signor Мано! aftar viewing 
The treaty toon after Boon "aday А 
few minutes later the Bermal City 
wren pay with Halan өзе Papal finge 
Teen from almort every window Ia 

elen ef Ure сеч ошта шт. 

Techesinaites Firat en Saree. 


The simning of the treaty took 


Ü 


Lateran Palace, яз 
SS fret high, B feet long apd 50 feat 
wide, with a doable row of five wie 


dows opening oa the Plame Sea 
Giovanni fe Laterano. The bell has 
elaborately (өзенді walls, richiy 


|е and gilded ceiling and a 
marble floor, Tk was pearly bare 
‘except for two polished wood tables, 


ове at each end, and жете show 
cases coptaining a conection of сећа 
ranged around Ine wells, At one end 
le & Boat of Pope ілу V, who butt 
the ранее, and at the other a bust 
lof the prevent pontiff, Pius X]. The 
treaty and other documents were 


The Vatican representatives, Cam 
dinal Gasparri, Mare Rereonrini— 
Doza and Prrzardo and Signor Pacelli 
[ere Пен on the scene, Bearing don 
bie original texts of the treaty and 
[decuments to be desigmeá. The janitor 
|eechesinaties. wore binek esac wia 
purple facings, and Carding Cae 
Terr, over bis black street robes, 
wore а scarlet cape, with gloves and 
howe of the same celer жой golden 
tassels on his red hat. 

‘The Tuam representatives, Pre 
ler Measorlnl, Alfredo Rocco, Mime 
Jeter of Justice, and UnderSecre 
tarien Grandi and Giunta, arrived ә. 
WM Dour later. They all wore morae 
ing сома and alk bata, 

Sirane Witbeest Ceremony. 

"When Premler Mcseclin! appeared 
м Iha HAD of the Popas he өкінеді 
еп Fascist fashion by raising Ma 


жобасын. who for several werka 
M mad acted as atermedinry teresa 
T | the Vatican and the Priamter, hurried 
посута and made the permaary Ins 

Ж 
psy Secretary aad ether driers as 
Wi. Nanda and NDAR а few 


int the centre of Une Lab) 


ed wis 
МІ Borgone! 


(тиса on the Cardi- 


WORRY conven- 


Ibe concordat. 
Aw won Fa the reading bad eum 


Қа. ала сал, 


Note the style of the by-lines, the special dispatch lines and the 


PRINCIPLES OF MAKE-UP 
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BIENVILLE HANDICAP 
CAPTURED BY SAXON 


Plan to Hold Races in Indiana, 
Bet Vio Tannel in Illinois 


U. $. Army Team to Compete 
In Horse Show at Dablin 


YALE SEXTET BEATS 
MILL TEAM, 6 T0 1 


CHICAGO, душ ann plans WASHINGTON, Dee. 22 (M = 
ў Peg рне отаны An laviuuga by the Irbh Pres 
f wo through, ЖАМ тау watch a Btate for ad Arerian any tan 
Cfennan's. Entry, the Odds-On | o e бла алі to miu y Yee compeuvons, vo | Elis Increase Attack Alter a 
Choice, Sees 3d Victory in|] ip лы га чек hat actors Бе ина aa ЫТЫ |i Scoreless First Period With 
Row at Jefterson Park. the Illinois Ipe | Aa Inciana lawe to 9, has ten accepted by Sectv Canadians at Garden, 


HARASS, EARLY LEADER, 20 


False Pride, Also Favored, Wins 
Gay Reo Handicap, Beating 
Old Slip by Two Lengths, 


MINOTAUR'S RUSH WINS 


тал Pile Colt ta Triumph in 
мана, Finianing Length 
Anaad of Thunder Саң 


* dprclal to The New York Төлен, 

NEW ORLEANS, De. 23M. 2 
Crossan’s Saxon scored ble third 
есесіне victory o" the mes 
Jeferson Park here this ate 
a be defeated Hariss and ыға 
oren others іп the Bienville Mandi- 


prohibit parlmngtvel machines, M 
fa proposed tyluperate the ma 
chines on a 100% Balt Block Away 
connected withthe track ty а 
m 


(КЕТОН SMITH'S 182 
LEADS AT CATALINA 


Nd 
Joplin (Mo.) "Hrofessiona! Has 
Two-Stroke Advantage for 54 
Holes in Island Tourney. 


HAGEN IN SECOND PLACE 


| British Open Champion Totals 
184--Н. Ciuci Next With 188 


Newark and I. К. Т. Rangers in Action in Their Soccer Game at Starlight Park Yesterday. 


Lary Davis 


COLUMBIA QUINTET 
DEFEATS WILLIAMS 


Triumphs by 49-33 in Game on 
Home Court as Passing Attack 
Puzzles Visitors. 


GREGORY TALLIES 19 POINTS 


Columbia Player Leads in Score 
ing—Victors Have 26-14 Ade 
vantage at End of Half. 


VICTORS TALLY TWICE IN 20 


Net Four Goals in Final Period 
as St, Germaine Gets Lone. 
Point for Losers. 


POWERS, HURT, PLAYS ON 


месін Goalie, Hit Bening Ear by. 
Flying Olek, le Knockeé Out, But 
la Ravived and Siaya 1а Game. 


Dy GROVER THEIS, 

By showing аз inereanng attack 

Ghrougbout, the Yale backey team 

езеро aside the McGill University 
Kean of Monireal laat tight at Ma 

son Square Garden by a score of 6 


dic z 3 5 П Тһе Columbia University Basket- БАр 
iam Еа Meetic. TLR Г. RANGERS HALT Шу nce аара заи воне, N YUL OVERCOMES. зе пер eh 
БАБЛА АРА) асс, | NEWARK ELEVEN ЗН ке rrr! STEVENS TECH АЕ mnt en a 


Crrenan'a color bearer was tbe 


erion Smith of Joplin, 


Piadner, 


crack French- 


N- [T McArdle (o parüelphis in а 


(at, Aad claves points were scored 


Toe Yale scoring honors were 


favorite ang scored ea a day which | Mo. was leading atthe ега of ritor- overcame another obstacle la Wi» |t osnement at Madison Squire Gai K 2 |evechy divided, Palmer, Curti» and 
ва the publie сәсен come Into their | (оше hole In the $2300 Catling Te drive toward recognition as чИ don ln EQUES bea У ; a, eere ice tallied | AC ВАЈС [Lure each making te. St Gere 
cwm. After the deluge of long shots | ^4 open tournament over the Cale | Goals by Herd, Webster and ine contender for the world ке purpose of th Captain Conroy, With 11 Points, | me Solumei 164 by maine, who has appeared io seven, 


en Friday, (be (отта players opened 
Une day favorably and bad few set- 
ks (hrovghout tba card of seven 


[ima Ceuntey Clue course today with 
a tonal ot TIL Brits ree Ла 
tren ote rounds Gur far erer the 


at Starlight Park, 


Coleman Decide Struggle 


T 


Blethen he eutpaintsd 
Tarvin of England о weive 


Frenchman. who Mor- 
guea luy раа e entes ek 
Nene orta t champion. |ie namen 
Md SE with, the ань А ber oral 


Er 


have 


Gruaro and Ts 
a to 


Schwarts! 
x ia the 


Leads Attack in 26-13 Triumph 
on Hoboken Court, 


"The ouislandiag Columbia perfor 
mers were George Gregory and Eô- 
ove 


acces Jn (he Garden, was the only 
MSGI player who could breek 
through the Ella 


altar Hagen. хоу pes chum- MT ue ta wicked CON was the fest team to кие 
Ie ۴ la In secon: iener invited is Johnny 

Де (hw featura Sakon was made a! ЫТЫ “wlth a total oe Ish, easing Bonen, who made hi go at top apeed НЫ England, itis. МАУ out «zd thcugh the Canadians looked 
very Bot on the металы | Honey Clue! et Biratfora. Conn OF yes [ert e Ich ne orean bone ҚАРАҚ eri ap 
his recent form acd was eddron to| four cokes url le 188. «hta Jean | GIANTS TRIUMPH, 6 TO 1| spare тылат st France mer ter these bouts slat’ tor Ua | VICTORS LEAD AT HALF, 7-4 [skatiag aminy. Tory moved about 
тау өшу 3240 for a 1 ticket. Jockey | Ropers әб Denver, and Fay | among the туалы boners to whens itl fa and seemed to bave а lot of 


O. Brown was in the saddle and rode 
a careful race lo set at ease tbe 


shook wp the colt and went over 


Among tne 
fofessiooals. Bill 


Inevepoltan district 
Burke 


ES 


24 two Toul shots, and a 


eser bebind them, 
Yale appeared a much more sturdy 


She Joon 


Travis of Saxons backers, who ane Б errem, te urt 1 New Yorkers Overwhelm Con- PITCHER ROSY RYAN NEW UTRECHT FIRST Neither Team Able to Score for | fot, Verb eni ачк ende аи, "The Eup were cecived wita 
Нага» Junie атау to а long early amaron, who 16 19), while Chariw| tennials in Eastern League First Seven Miqutes—N. Y, U, | 11 to 0. Here Wiame gained ita [Cheers The ume started and Wio 
USER enira a Med ee TR YA Soa age Came at Philadelphi. Stages Last-Halí Rally, Мы ыры ао алын ES FA ye fr 
this and rated Saxon off Ше pace la | Puttato are 3 RS iladelphta, | 2v ally, — (fa otl “before "Alexandrt ceme | Suceerous. "buts did Got product e 
teond ponitien шаші ready. and then | ceuni Club. nest MaKe had den Me CA “moment “tater Palme? 


ha line (о victory with lots of apec 
a reserve 


Bra Rocket Flashes Fhind. 


Аме 


led puis f 


‘The I. R. T. Rangers soccer 
detested Newark by 3 to 1 in ao 
[erm Lees game at Starlight 
yeplerény 


team 
Fas 
Park 


Veteran Right-Hander, Once a 


es Team Trophy in Open 


The New Tork University basket- 
ball teara won ite second victory fe 
twa daye by defeating the Steve 
Tech quiatet on the latter's coi 


McGll Gees өз Area. 


The Ис0ій веха made а great 


B 
Sen Rocket got the short aad of) or greene ага finlabed wit (wo 28 | Tue subway team Ња the best ofl — Giant, Sent Outright to Division of Second Diocesan | Hoboken lam aight, 36 io 13. N, Y. жесін on tbe Yalo goal before the 
ring feur lengths bebind | His carat ine opening. play en] seot іл abot а 3 V. ook the land toward E 
Harasa Thie Byearcld| Popcorn coton E ETT LEE DER lamer inet at mp Negari aat Ca "Milwaukee Cub. tents With 24 Points, | |) ле period wien anw e sece. | mhen, with, Stes, but the Forward I 
rising le а cary fast early runner. | Rab Shave nf Cleveland scored a | braith was In preat frm and turor fog dope, ana Gained Cte the eed ол One fear: etat gi T° PIS, | connect, 
nee bela one sah ho Pues rec AA! edere Соттар rS U, nomiga and captain. | porine, th to 33. eem A 
a eg) E icu e La MAPA d ep EX iae ор, [Perd Баша MSCI mode’ wer 
a) occasio, tne | RA et е end of 36 Meri comple Seid nim and TRADE WINDS SLOWING ST. JAMES ALSO TRIUMPHS | 255: "etis Neuen tont of ne ҚИЯ наш of Троа tas Vie tice. 
bactormance this aftereon being bin Thu haul ib Roles wil be payed to- [found e ritas. piae In tha met for Tuc ton the Time Dena ef olê ti wl 
rd second place in cee | merro: e first kelk | AN $E Bere wes no storing, there alsa waa 
"MN E RRS The n E Dare lo Eril Huggins, Now Out of the City, Is Victor in Closed Division |, 16, {he count. | RT E Linge gare r Arm 
- even, Kunne ean both. jus iena aaga onea moro wih a ple i| Reipa at. Germaine played a 
# liher of the leaders, but UL ede apre E PEE 1р Acquire. Now | Cainpbell Eclipses P. S. A, Le | Бау да ааа byte finta goat $ê ant sentra for the МОШ 
sd to the bow as tha a hard struggle, But (hé Rangers were В Schuman, who let ia 1 ніш et period and (hour 
s goal in front at half Time. Talent Before 1929 Dri Quartor-Mile Record. ea thet it kept: оис 4а. = а Canadian soxtel seemed to Dave 
ای ب‎ ree BE DO peal tron ee Mad imac U kopt alt the ways At the el DO pares AES ATIS 


for the mile was 141 18, over а 
track that was good but not fast 


teams at fest pace 
resuming, with Newark, frec 
Snares: Coo drove in ® 


меу 


uy 


Sê of loe trot baie A. YU, ha by 
arted he second Bait 


3 
vis aX 


was not fer behind 
Ween (da te 


ERES eh ву jonx DREBIXCER. | ме Utrecht continued to өзегін | LAT e Olors нал Ве secona iat ER get 
Co Ux аат | PRE Siig ee a Le teli A GC ICE p E Y er телген 
eft enerisy by Manage Mile ыу taniy чалаар the (ars шерту Cp ied o acreana GAR. qe MIDDLE STATES RUN — |Ә 
| Hugging when 1t wes eanounced Ibat |186 Thirteenth ^ Regieot Armory ue / “peo, Powe 
“thee (ша қары ры se ану atrsen dore e cred | "S TIN, yg lay, | CAPTURED BY MT KENNA | rice inrer 
Cei EEE NRN RI Ee tel [Ms on Ue жама гім әкете ye теті Strait e» 


‘Sitticulty tn getune aon |2 
Vw front under a careful ride by 
Jeekey Leylana who E 
treo E 

em 

And led Marconi by t 
Paying 4 Tor р Ue 


nasal Indoor track and field gamer, 
Under the auspices of the Diocesan! |! 
Fgh Schools ef Brooklyn. About 

1200 participated in the meet. i 
The New Utrecht vietory was] 
scored in (ba open sectica of tbe 


equal to stopping tha phot 
те firet penalty of the pama came 
* (ex momant later whoa Palner 


ting three палта ig. quick wae 
Han, Put all were cinaced. The wi 
fore’ finaly, Термен eben" Rd 

donde Bo vols 


outright to tbe Milwaukee club in. 
the American Association. 

He la the fourth player to be re 
moved from tbe roster by (ho Yao- 
Xem chieftain aloze the world's 


SIS ied 


Leads Field in Championship 6- 
Mile Event of Philadelphiom 
Nativity Is Team Victor. 


MCCC erem peeks оса ei 
Np onsen = 52 e ena Cole Sut a Seating Sut Pace БЕН Sk fame anon be Special to The New Terk Tee 

E yr ies ee ER at Ppt marry a sr inthe teand dios Need PHSADECOA Dec. i u| Beth Тыа Mate Drives 
Ev qued ie, төлене ECT E ГЕ broke аа pet qs дома esta te aa” bee E 


McKenna of the Nativity C. C. was 
Atlantic States 


Aa the (wo (earns skated back and 
forth tn various drives (he disk war 
flying around promiscucusly, Firat 


ef a lengin in back ot Hot Time. 
End by iha Aime another two fur. 

tasn run be had a clear 
Ch "waa never wedengered 


Loughlin and St. Micha. 
im of the Benscaburi 
lear cul. Coach Be 


REPOR 


For weeks all sorta of rumore bave 


T ON LASSMAN 


Melo teed XE RET UT n 

Қайық been, rampant Je. local Байны] КАЕ Taea ha d a big ohe teama had ¢ and tben the ойпат, 
PA ka Е circles ap to trades Hogeine jn sald Visit ean geuered cuna) — WILL BE OUT TODAY четт го очи, боше | Though both aidea put In а lot of 

Met Timea carly speed did Ыт ў to have pending but «o far ав in [ard Morris with 10 polnta each Ued Bloody Romig. former Pena State! energy nothing happened. Palmi 


ro good, for he finished laat of the 
company. Old Slip, Шке the winzer. 
таз slow 12 begin and ran last for 

rs tham helt the race. Finhhin- 
ingly, be got the place вану over 


А? 
ЧД irs. Time а 


m" 


Lent. түс 


before tbe 


known noos has as yet materialised. 


way, but what players it will f 
volve doubtie 


feeling persists tb 


te 17. whi 


will телајо & secret 


place, 
к divisive Bt 


Michadhe brought 
Up we rear with 11, 


Injured Football Star Expected to 
Leove Hospital in Ten Days, 
Mechan States. 


. who did uot compete, 


sdawtcook Club tylag for вес 
ene 


€ | Ward had been. 


broke away o0 one оссазјоп wi 
t elt for trippin 


to the Se 


taye, 
Right after le Yale made another 


БАРМЕН e pare Ta sol Wall Huggins le ready (o announce | | Campbell Shows Mi Speed | wns the resul of the diagnosis of амаш oa ine Candan net acd 
Prices "ime was 11413, mot Dad, hie plans Both Huggins and Colcatl | The oülManding race on the prol дуе (Бе гавр оа ше was not for- Cady scat In а sizcling drive that tit 
5 Ы laste Baat Cecteenlals, 1. Torn at present waa the gurprlulagly easy vic Powers behind fis left aar, and tÈ 


eopalderin® tne track. 
Zona Workman. the lad rbo rode 
faa rectes! of the Wrirey siriar 

Chop tracks during 


a the Jorka 


Saint wp la the last few stride 
IA wein БУ а length over Thunder 


Cait Rett te Weer” Sin |2 ie ite piet ot the low] esee, waa erar by the Traks S PME thal eet 
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ALLIES AWAIT REPLY 
BY SCHACHT TODAY: 
HOPE YET OF ACCORD 


German Expected to Declare 
Demands Too High, but to Try 
to Prolong Reparation Parley. 


FORECAST OF HIS STRATEGY 


Likely to Seok to Manoeuvre 
Allies or Americans Into 
Decisive Position. 


GREAT OUTCRY IN BERLIN) 


LM 

PARIS, April 14 —Dr. 
Bebacbt's reply which be 
to make tomorrow to the allied 
reparations ЫН presented to (be 
German delegates yesterday, will be 
neither yes nor no, though it Is far 
more likely to be no than yi 

Though Germany's lability re 
mains legally fixed at 132,000,000,000. 
marks (about $32000000,000) and 
the Dawes plan would provide for 
Payment of  41000,000,000 marks 
‘about $11280,000000), the German 
éelegnte finda 29,009,060,009 marka 
tebat $9,360,000,000) аі about which 
tbis blll js estimated, far too bizh 
for bla country’s capacity 19 pay. 
Dr. Schacht. however. Is regarded by 
the French as too skillful а negotia 
tor (o take the responsibility of 
breaking up the conference, despite 
Аме warmth of his utterances vester- 
Gey and despite the clamor of tbe 
German prem. Me wil, Il is ex 
fected, seek іш continue (he песо. 
tona in such a way e» to force the 
Arediior gations fo a refusal or We 
tty to place Oven ,D. Young. tb» 
Camailttee's chairman, and the Amer 
“жа delegation in the position of ai 
Vltrators, whicb they are most ane 
тж sh het 

Paris eewsoaper comment on tbe 
керегі work i» extremely, miid nad 
‘coxenable compared with that froc 
Jeyond the Rhine. ‘There із little оғ 
«e criticism of (be culling dowo of 
the French claim which bas oten 
done There t» во comolaint 
PAM the burden of the debt Incurred 
by reconstruction @f the devastated 
regions must, if (his plan le ac 
сер(ед. cemaln on "tbe ahoulders of 
the French otop 

Further Meductivo Doabsed. 

From the start there bas been а 
G\sposition (o seek а solution which 
would be fair and possible, But there 
іш very little hope that (be experts) 
will be able to co further іш tbeir ге 
Guctlons. They feel (hey are jurti 
Ned 1а adopting with respect to thelr 
claims the same allitude ва the 
United States Covernmoent la re 
ported to have adopted, and Inalst on 
өрроппк any further reduction, They 
feel that М Washington cannot. 
tne desire fo reach a settlement, 
make some sacrifice on tbe relatively 
сай amount which іш owing Ii 
United States, they are not called. 
upon to accept the whole burara of 
reduction aod consequent burdsbip, 
оп thelr own people, 

Of the 289009000 or 40,000,000. 
ON marks of (heir clam. presented 
уе тесдіу. V ls estimated that 26,020, 
091990 will eventually ко to Amerie 
All the discussion and difficuly i 
therefore about 13,000,000,000 or 14. 
0,000,000 marks, which із to be de- 
voted to (hal restoration of France 
ала Belgium which eleven years ago 
was vo lavishly promised as the firat 
charge an Germany by all the allied 
Bnd secociated powere. This sius. 
Поп, of courte, offers a tremendous, 
Mirategieal advantage. ia the argu. 
tent fo Dr. Менмен” Me knows that 
the creditors are debtors. 

Knows that they are anxious al 
do cover the annuities Uh 
Wi pay. the United. Satan, and a0. 
NE prepared to exploit tnat situa 
lon to the utmost and extract ax the 
t Of the Shed. 
ther redaction oa 
EM serve to 
evartated counir) 
Attitade of American Experts 

Tt bas been reported here from 
Washlogton that the American dele 
pelea Ibemrtlves consider tbe allied. 
purer too high 
‘of opinion has. however, 

ide. Th 
^r experts 


Honc ce ac 


Stand a 
» or («dni 


70,000 From All Spain Pledge 
Loyalty to de Rivera in Madrid 


жесі Cable ıe Tae Mow так Toone, 

MADRID, April 14-А remark 
abis demonstration of loyalty to 
General Primo de Rivera and (be 
Directorate took place here (o 
day, More thao 10,090 Spanish 
subjects, representing patriotic 
societies In all parta of (Ke couo 
(ey, сате to the capital (o reste 
Ler 9 prote inst the sirike 
OF tho Madrid University students 
od al) the otber recent waniter 
tations of opposition to the Rov 
ernment 

1t was an enthusiastic persona) 
tribute to the Premier, From 10 
lock thls morning to 3 in the 
jerncon his admirers filed 
rough (be Мігімгу of Wi 
Building, where the Dictator lives, 
and left tbeir cards. To (he after 
acon General de Rivera nddressed 
the assembled participants In (һе 
demonstration and his apeerh wna 
broadcast throughout ро by 
redio, 

The whole atrair was carried 
out in orderly fashion. Many wo 
men were among those віспа 
Ing their support of tbe dictator- 
жыр, 


FISH TO PROPOSE 
NEW BAN ON ARMS 


Representative Will Present 
Resolution for Embargo in Ғог- 
eign Wars by Act of Congress. 


WOULD CHANGECAPPERPLAN 


President Would Be Relieved of | 
Responsibility of Determining 
Aggressor in Hostilities, 


Dy RICHARD V. OULAMAN. 
Special to The New York Timea 

WASHINGTON, Avr M.-When 

Congress asserables tomorrow, Reo 

мәуе Hamilton Fih of New 
York will offer a Joint гезде pra 
viding (met fo the evant of u war 
in which the United States declares 
* neutrality (пе abipmem of arnis 
and munitions to any tellgerebt 
shail be unlawfus exceut by conten! 
of Congress, 

Under the Flan resolution, the re 
Aponalbilty of using the economic 
boycott ward a belligerent nation 
would be transferred from (he Presl 
nt, вэ 1а tbe Capper resolution, to. 
Congress, 

This measure Is designed 
stitute for Senator Capper’ 
Uon, Introduced in the preceding 
Congress, which placed on (he Pres 
ident the responsibility of determin: 
log whether eny nation had violated 
the Kellogg pact renouncing war, 
эпа of probibitiax the exportation of 
munitions «ad supplies to thet oe 
Чоц, 

Representative Fish, who was the 
sponsor 1а the House of the resolu- 
tloa of Senator Copper, bas decided. 
acrording to what he said today, (hat 
іп that body at Jeaat the Senator's 
revolution would be rejected. Це ei 
pressed tement sith 

va volceg by Secretary 
Kellogg when Ша Tatler was erenn 

d by ihe Senate. Committee on 

foreign Relations, that the provision 
of the resolution ûf Senator Capper 
requiring the President (o determoe 
whieh nation wus Ihe aggressor N 

jar would compel lm to commit 
Unnoutral act. 

Agrees With Kellogg. View. 

"From a careful poll of (һе Com 
mittee on Foreign Affaire of the 
"he continued, “Н la evi 
(hat any attempt lo empower Une 
President to determine what nallon 
violated the тамған V 


1 


rou 10 Appileation, ibut has Ht 
e or oo chance of adoption by Con 
Riese, The whole theory of ngres 
Sion ie а mere cover for sanctions 
bien, stripped of Ila N 

loz pact means әш war Into 


i сағақ Ы gio 
Vere power to delte war tata tian avar елік ішіне re 
Contnasioa Fans Tmo: __|__Continadien Page Tare, 


Mother of Escaped Texas Convict Appeals 
By Radio, Asking That He Return to Prison 


Фу ты жөкемен Fre 


FORT WORTH, Texas, April 16. 
А mother's te 


that her convict son, J, Н. 
Silver, return voluntarily to the} 
Wynne State Peson Farm, from 


which he escaped early yesterday 
жем өші over the nir (rom a cano 
Mallon hore Inst пікі. 

Mrs. 


Mary Silver of Kansas Cy. 
othar, pleaded with Silver, why 
serving а life sentence еште 
muted frown death for (bw robbery 

id killing of а Fort Worth th 
Manager, to surmendgr 

Please, Bob, If you 
y ur mothers voles, Ko now Yo An 
Giller and surrender, ur wire ow 
Collect An. care of radio” Wallon 
WAP wna we wil quickly mire vov 
your transportation back “tes th= 

Ten Parim, she paid, sanding over. 
The mleronhon: 


BYRD HLS PLANE. | 
AS PROVING WORTH 
“INTHE ANTARCTIC 


Commander Credits to Floyd 
Bennett the Victory Over Wind, 
Snow, Cold and Bad Visibility. 


ALL TROUBLES ANTICIPATED 


He Charges Up Loss of Fokker 
to Experience, Helping Future 
in Pioneering Aif Conquest. 


NEW PROTECTION DEVISED 


Engine Heating and Landing Gear 
Adjusting Meet Conditions —Fi 
Ing Wings Found Necessary. 


"LITTLE AMERICA, Antarctica. 
April M.—The airplane baa proved 
Ils value la the AntareMe. Flying 
has been dine under most severe 
conditions, in ebd far below rero. 
through snow squalls, over surfaces 
obscured by drift and surrounded by 
n indefinite horizon 

Motore have shown no mechanical 
failures and landing gear has stood 
up on fields so rough that at home 
по pilot would dream of klk off 
on them with load. The reliability 
of modern air-cooled motors and the 
Mreneth of modera welded әкесі con- 
struetion bave been many umes 
demonnrated- 

‘That (he planes performed so well 
wax Because Anterete conditions 
were anticipated It hud been found 
that methods for meeting a condition 
were sufficient, althouxd in some 
cases oratvctive measures have bean 
extended, And many valuable le». 
sone һам been tearaed: ooe of the 
man hog vant being tal every alr- 
plane for we in (his country of vio 
Weal winds should have folded winks 

Airplanes can be flown bore with 
safety on Nights of reasonable tenet. 
secured In the ope In à terri- 
tory of strong winde. and stored for, 
ihe Winter with security. Tbelr more 
extensive use here i» unquestionable. 

туға Telle of Obstacles Overcome. 

“Aviation has definitely taken Из 
place in exploration," Commander 
Byrd sald today. "The work done 
by the airplane and the diricible In 
the North Polar regions Js now being. 
done auccessfuly In the Antarctic. 

"I baa been shown ihat е country 
accessible caly by arduous and dan- 
gerous eltort By the old methode may 
be quickly and more thoroughly ex- 
plored by airplane, 

“And when to exploration Is added 
an accurate aerial survey with n 
camera, the cid method la eo ini 
mranyrably surpassed (hat there 
seems to be Ito comparison except 
for detailed work, nuch as that of 
the кебісін. 

"There are some who doubted the! 
Applicability of the airplane to Ant. 
Arolle exploratioh before thin expe 
dition started Their objections, 
however, were based on Insufficient 
knowledge of aviation. 

"The sudden winds, snownorms 
aná bad visibility of Antarctic were 
deemed Insurmountable obstacles to 
Any extensive work, These diffi 
cullen were realized apd anticipated 
by м 

“Іі we have been able so far to 
Avolá the bizh winds while In the 
alr, to Gy around the scewatorme 


and overcome bad visibillty by Instr 


tile Vo distidiulsn the surface or bork 
Hon aU Umes during PEMA. 


Looks to Even Greater Futuro. 


The resulta po far have exceeded 


noble ining of your Nfe who ynu 
jer. admit your mistake ana 

Me anew And them, Robert, 
M vou at the prison farm amt 
curry oul ow plana for my visit w 
vou, whieh 1 hag we hopefully ar 
ranged, Мей me there, Шөке me 
happy lust once more ahd lete re 
new that faith of those loyal friends 

over axle 

Silver and four other, cooview 
sawed tbeir way to liberty. A chere 
ӨГ robbery wb Brearms, carrying 
м death penalty upon conviction Io 


as, waa (1199 кешін the convict 
i Weir escape They held vp 
nw couple and, at the polni of 
Houston. 


бөгені (he iwo 10 carry en 


One oF the 


police 


1 "pray that, if vou don't Sear ear 
ite now. soine рео parson. и 
Meer M spa you wil learn what A! 


at the left 


aay Aud oru you will de tbv wos) 


VIR SZ 

fep we 

қаса iS 
S 
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3 Marines Killed as Plane Plunges Into Lake; 
Were Mapping for Proposed Nicaraguan Canal 


y Terbi зади u 
MANAGUA, Nicarne я, Apri 1.— 
Three marines were kiled yesterday 
Mfiernoon. when the OLA (уре am- 
Маһ plane they were flying 
plunyed Into Lake Мелгакча. The 
[accident happened near Xan Carios 
iecor 1 Lieutenant 


D. Pimer and Corporal Otto Mil 


Lieutenant МН çh 's rife and (wo 


hilaren received the news in Mana 
cua Mie pareata live at Clemson 
Collage, S. C, Sergeant Piver's near- 
at relative is bia mother Mr». N. L. 
Piner of Roanoke, Vs. Corporal 
mother, Мга, Hn Miller. 
Pittsburgh, 
ant МС ӘЖ wm pilor 
and the Ce male were 


Tae Mew төк тым. 
engaged in maxing & morale 
^ route for the proposed Nicaraguaa 
Cane’ Lieutenaat  Melfugh wes 
phétographle officer and Sergeant 
Finer was а photographer of the Air 
Force, Second Brigade, 


ар of 


MANAGUA, Aprit 16 ^ rhe 
cause Of yesterday's airplane soci 
dent bas not yet beso Harned by 
Marine Meadquartera Major Luis 
M. Doubno, commander of (he avie 
Moa squadron, left this morning for 
San Carlos to ораја de 


The bodies of the marides wire 
placed оп laxe steamer for Ora- 


Bada, where they will АНЫ 


‘Wain for Managua. Later they 
te Wrazeported to the United 


TELL OF FATAL FIGHT 
AND PARK AV. PARTY 


Couple Assert Smith Had Been 
Attentive to Mrs, Brown 
Taxi Driver Saw Scuttle, 


BAIL DENIED TO S. É. BELL 


Ho Acted Part of Gentleman at 
Gathering in Schuotte Home, 
His Lawyer Insists, 


The police yesterday рмей to 
gether (be story of the Part Avenue 
party Thursdey evening which ended 
Jo the demb of Arthur Morgan 
miU, wealthy Clevelander ead (he. 
holding of Samui E. Dell, wrlto-do 
oll producer, on a charge «4 homi- 
elde. Me was locked up wilrout ball 
for a further hearing tomorrow. 

Mepnwhile, te police quoilonea 
(то other persons, who made up (be 
quota of the guests at Mr» Robert 
W. Sehuette's Apartment in the fash: 
lonabie Hotel Marguery, 72) Park 
Avenue, They, It la ündersto-d, were 
able to wupply detaile of Ubi Пу 
ен which fended In (зе вее of 
two men on (he aldpwaik. aat ів tbe 
eat of coe of Med. 

Mr. Smith. secretary and trea 
of (he Gaa Machinery Company of 
Cleveland, died on Friday of wbai 
ман diagnosed аз a diabetic aitacie 
but an autopsy showed that hip skul! 
bad been fractured. The police at- 
tributed his Injury to а fall dirine 
an altercation with Bell aver the 
honor of escorte Mra Rotert L 
Brown of Lexington, Ky., trem Mra. 
Schuette's party lo the Motel Plaza, 
where зі was residing ` 

Coresborate Bell's Story. 


The (wo new (gures In (v came j 


Mr. апа Mra. Walter Beineck 
of 820 Fi Benecke 
is la the insurance bubiness at 213 
Broadwey'and is a director of the 
Sperry & Hutchinson? Company, e 
trading stamp concern. 

Questioned by police of the Easy 
Tily-hrw Street station, (ne) con- 
firmed the account of the party ziven 
by Dell ald revealed that they had 
accompanied him, Mrs. Brown and 
Me, Smith to the street bur baa 
failed to witness the incident wien 
ceaulted in Mr. Smith's [alk 

The Beineckea wer gurata of Mre 
Sehvelle at dianer, they disclosed, 
fond there Cor the бітті tine they met 
Mr, Smitb. Bridge way played after: 
ward, they sald, bot Mr. Smhh di 
not lake part to tbe game, content 
ing bimwelt with several drinks and 
conversing with Afra. Beinecke and 
Mra, Brown to whom, they sad, he 
was particularly attentive, The party 
broke up at 790 A. М, and tbe 
Reineckes with Messrs, Smith and 
Bell aod Mri. Brown (ook jhe sleva 
tor to the ground Noor. 

"L offered to take Smith heme, 
Mr. leinecke was quoted by the de 
Tectives as saying, "bul be refused, 
paying M was just а short distance. 
to hin hotel nnd he would walk. So 
we bade him goodbye, got lato a 
taxicab and went bome." 

Says Me Saw Smith Posed, 

‘The police Interpretation of what 
followed: was cqnfirmed by а new 
wines, Reuben Gilbert, Tl years 
old, a taxicab driver, of 1,098 Simp 

Meret, (he Breas, who жая № 

Tes ehh. Driving up Park 
e be board а bal from We 
J'Marguery and swung aro 
OIM Stret to gome 
Tro wf the hotel. 279 wan Von lale 
[nol taxlead Raving Belted atine 

tore him, DUL be sald be raw 
жөнін tg at Bell's coat coll 
and saw the eller (urn frou the taai 
ror ad puah Ne Smith, 

White the cab with Dell and Мек 
nrown drove off” Oibert helped te 
Wt up MY. HINAR and wake him vuder 
2 too oF Vw Bote 

VOS ust afer thi 
walking about in а 
Wir freed Dy n pat 
Booked on a charge ot 
we Une ада $ 
ton Dr. 


Bellevue 


leca a aIveese н! 
^ Bemard “Desir 
mot the prisoner way W 
Rent buck to hia poom al the Motel 


Marcy Му Sua condition be 
came alarming. and Dr. Maurice E 
Мон of "fos 


Жал ED) siet 
Street sed Dr. LL MIM of be Fark 


Ow TOA TL 


REPUBLICANS SEEK 
MANTOBEAT WALKER 


W.CDURANT DEMANDS 
RESERVE BOARD KEEP 
HANDS OFF BUSINESS 


In Attack Over Radio, He Says 
It Wields Autocratic Power 
~ Qver the Stock Market. 


PREDICTS FIGHT TO CURB IT 


Says of 500 Indüstrialists Ho 
Queried, 463 Replied and Only 
12 Backed Its Policy. 


WANTS 3% BANK RATE 


His Gal Through 5-Cent Fare 
Decision Speeds Hunt for 
Head of Rival Ticket, 


CAMPAIQN TO OPEN EARLY 


Attack on Tammany Begins 
on May 1—Harbord, Wallstein 
and Wasservogel Talked Of, 


Supreme Court decision sustaining 
tivecont tare bat strengthened 
Mayor Walker, Republican leaderr 
are planning to open the apth-Tam: 
many campaign tastier (han orig- 
jad, IL was learned y 
‘The National Republican 
Club. Uhrough it» city affairs com 
mittee, bas undertaken to perform 
tbe functions of а clearing house, 
pertormed four years ako by (Be ad 
“огу committees of tbe severe! 
county committees. and Alaa Fox. 
the commise chairman. bas ber 
touch with tbe Ové Republican coun- 
ty leaders lo get (heir ideas on caa. 
ideis. sampaio policies and اهام‎ 
z н 
Diwcusseo among the Republcar 
organization leaders agd piber prom 
Алтай members of the paMy bas re 
sulted ia the preparation of tbe fob 
онок list of possible candidates for 
Mayor со (be proposed bipartisan 
ог fusioa ticket: 
жолменен. 
Faso, resman ж Com 
Pal Wadia err st wera 


OTTO A SERT date i the Coney 


owes D. YONA 
HERNAN A METZ Breer CU) Curler, 


OTS танты age ot a O 


Lips E 


LESTE м WALLSTEIN, consen мөм 
САУСА 
onan 
MANNY ж. LEWIS, тегене Cuan, Jamon 
JAMES C. CROPSEY, Soprema Cari Juntan. 
ЛОНХ MucCRATS, Serene Court Јана, 
JUNA ¥ UYLAN. formar Mayon 

Sras. 


nN wy аута өм af ihe 
Қамыр қалына MA 


ITIN CO BOY. aitereers 
Chance tinges oa Casreotion ВШ 
ме Mets, Mr, Toung, Mr. Hylan 
and Mr, Conboy dre Democrata and 
the chance of the nomination of аву 
све el (bem would seem lo depend 
largely on whether or pot Governor 
обзети sirva (he ety convention 


fun in the prime 
even M Be i» not tbe choleg of the 
party leaders 

Wr. Han name, has been 
cluded 18 the Nat because of hia 
blice  ergwsalioa support 
Neskiy and Queens. Jacob 
Livingston, tae Drooktym Heads 

wed o Би iriendly | 


Ў aspiration to rus agaia for 
ory ant телген te belleve. 
thal Joseph. De 


Ў 
Queens County ehateman, ment eu 
pore the former, Mayor In “сөгіліп, 


Tragen, e 


irsumstances. Mr. Nylan, however 
has no visible Republican’ organisa: 
Tom “support io Manhattan or tbe 
Brena 

the 
t. 
Conboy’ Қа m 
among Mepubli 
Whose, м 


three other Democrat 

шегеле ot Mr 
A wia much, favor 
aaa Nr Contor. 
ia ia Riverdale, Pas 
ma iny aira 
signal lon Lemecrat, bul In N 
e headed a poe par isan committer 
for ihe eeeiesioa of Mumelpal 
Court Justices John R. Davies an 


Cont. Juni 
Wallateln 


1 


Radio “Corporates.” Sivar Mie retire 


Bint carat ee tee 
EROR REICH 
RO Ee мады 
Seed 
RS ee E 

NEN hue tem con 
co ete тықта 
Wek Cis ries erc 


ell баллға (0 Jems) 
Conttourd om Page кі, 


Prate IV 


Slightly occult balance. Note how this plate differs from plates I and II. The 
two-column head and the small box at the right are balanced by the longer box 


And the Restoration of $799,000,000 
Qrawn From Markec— Upheld 
Mitchell Action as Patriotic, 


William C. Durant made an out- 
прокат attack last aight oa the Fed- 
eral Reserve Toard for it» efforts 
curb speculation through restriction. 
of broker lena. He spake for Ne 
een minutes from Station WABC 
over Uw comit-tocoast network of 
the Columbia Broadcasting Кузін. 

Ме (old of baving asked 200 promi- 
ment Industrlaiate ia twenty cit 

Vbemselves for or again, 
Ihe board's pelley. Replies from 43 
dad been received, be said, and only 
twelve upheld the board. 

Me portrayed the Federal agency 
as arrayed ia “bale” on (he bush 
mew» interests of the country, The 
eight members of the board were 
characterized by Mr. реалі log 

big operator In (hg market, as an 
“aulecratie group." Torir po 
Me sald. was greater thas that of 
the President ылай, a force, as 
he phrased it, “beyond that of any, 
cons\ifuled authority of tbe United 
зама” 

Predicts NaGoo-wide Pubt 

Mr, Durant predicted а vation- 
wide mevermanl to modify the ect іе 
curtail the of We. baan 
dad, ba bilag азый. 
ми of Bie poil of 325 


БЕТТІН 
"1 gonteod (bw the Federal Re 
serve Board is atone respons 
said. "for the highest rates e 
WAlling із prosperous tines for aa 
‘equal period. The cotton planter, the 
fermer. tha merchant, the maaulac- 
turer, and b 
requiris 
Juge. are paying аа outrageous ar 
unnecessary penalty аз the result ot 
the determination of the Federal Re 
serve Board lo regulate brokers! 
loans." 

Mr. Durant declared that oa Maren 
77, when Ube discount rate leaped to 
29 per ceal, the Federal Reserve 
Board had (reeled а situation where 

Stock Exchange раіс was In the 
making.” The action of Charles E 
Mitchell ta efferiag 523.060.0009 of 
National City Bank cash (o div 
Iresned investors was a “patriotic 
Offer,” tne speaker salê. 

Бакет Three Steps New. 

We wopgested Unree мера to The 
board aa аву to wid ide curreat 
market. The Пәні was reduction of 
the rediecount rate to 2 рег cent 
The second was to put back into ine 
money пәледен $700,000.00) which th 
board's strategy had withdrawn, and 
the third was to hall iaruance of any 
жесегінен waich the board was wo- 

3 


Cae, aded, "far more Im 
portant than “the previsur SUE 
Poma. et the Federal Reserve Board 
Keep its hands off Воно 

Wir, Durani exempted from hia erit 
leinm the board's toteco member. 
Andrew W. Mellon. Secretary ol the 
ттеу, and’ other meote whos 
v md. M argued aniani 
the Brow mer Mf 
"Toe campaign of the board against 
overspeculation Begna about V 
Years ago with on increase of The 
Tedlacoust rate: "The effort bas be 
Come more intensive of late months. 
Shd recentiy the board weled mem. 
Ber Sanka lo curtail ane lendy of 
money Im the enh money market 
Slee’ Ww pesk of 20. pet, cent on 
Merch 21 the rate bas әктас stock 
ET ‘Seen lens ae inat mes 


BOARD TO HA 


State Income Tax Due Today; 
Offices Open Until Midnight 


Today la Ube last day for payin 
the New York State locome tax 
Сту offices of tbe Tax Bureau 
will be open unti] midnight at 220 
West Fortieth Street, Room ЖО, 
Masleiral BuUding: Berges BulMd- 
lng, Tremoat and Artbur Streets, 
ihe Brons, and in Yookers at tbe 
City Hall. 

Under (he веж law, wbich ap 
piles to current returna, remp 
Uog for singte persons is 82,200, 
for married parsona 14.000. АШ 

әре persons with pet incomes of 
31.90 or over, married permas 
with aet Incomes of 14.000 or over 
aed all persone wib grose io- 
comes of MX wr over must fle 

tures 


CONGRESS SESSION 
TEST FOR HOOVER 


Special -Sitting Convenes To- 
бау on His Call for Farm Ald 
and Farill Revision, 


OUTLOOK IN HIS FAVOR 


With Party Strong in Senate 
and House, He Is Leaving 
Issues to Leaders, 


WASHINGTON, Apri) 14—Tpe Vent. 
of Ube Meever Adiminisiralion wil 
come із the exlra anios of е new 


vident that the Democrats are pre 
pared to adopt а vigorous atiltude 
sf opposition toward the President's 
desire to confine legislation to farm. 
relief and limited tariff revision and, 
a few jese Important matters The 
есета) impression Is that the prohi- 
bition queson will bave very iber- 


` | cuga discussion, 


There ls no evidence, however, of 
the adoption of өлу concerted pro 
gram or рөйеу of procedure by tbe 
Democrats auch as Alfred E Smith 
Advised hie partisans In Congress te 
Frame and prosecute as а foundation 
тоға platform of principles. 

Ia (ыз apparent tack of concert 
emong the oi President 
majority 


bave an advantage In pressing for 
action ca the mesures they will 


сезіне party nes will be mijter and 
nore consonas «ren of 
the tuine Up of © party organize 
[ten еткон fo appeal te, the coun 
Uy la the Congreasloaal elections of 
1o. 

Moover's Atutode Has Won Favor. 
In ове (hing the President has dle 
ppoinied bi» critica and thereby 
woa а good standing throughout 
Congress as (he eaire session ba 
abaut do sart 

IK bas tren made chear by bim 


(ye Republican Party ienders thai 
dw» me Istention of using Ті 
sick. He ia not Чо take advantay 


Gf the power conferred on him by U 
Tremendous vote hw received tant Ni 


SN 
lag Момаи to tbe Cox. 
Ман быры Impona on 
(he President, and vina Congreve 
to carry on the functions accerded 


Пре showed that ine total bI brake 
fre’ aoe had decreased $386,000,000| 


Coottnend on Pare Four, 


ho dn; 
Own way and would eot be laclined. 


petal to The №. 


dent oov 


% mensage to tbe Becta 


tomorrow will not be ready for 
vance distribution {o the press of 
the country until tomorrow aner 


Nox haa orun at the Capitol ou 
Тану afternoon. 
Nus tesage stil oot be went to 
Congress Vol Tuesday 
ТУЛУ messages of the Pri 
are reay" for ieteitulion 
Te “coofidence some days 18 

Sales ot presentation Vo сола тен 
пошта an much за week 10 
жума ot del 


Ment 
tothe 


7 x 
reports that tne 
purposely wlth: 

after the stock markei 


Teste tomorrow. men close to Une 
Preclayut suid (bat tbe delay іш gov 


WASIONGYON. Aprii M. — Presi: ting advance cor 


Continued on Pace Two. 


Revision Delays the President’s Message; 
Won't Са Out to Press Till This Afternoon 


ina York Pimes. 


to tbe press wae 
merely due (о the fect that the men 


session of Congress which convenes [sage had not bern completed and |, I 
(бас would nol be ready before 


tomorrow, 

WASHINGTON, April 14 (Mr. 
Moover bas made a sareful prepare 
Mo of hls firat 


about 3000 worda The firet drant 
wae completed (wo weeks ако, 

Working со I when his many 
duties would permit, Mr. Hoover 


хро weeks ar hiv apare Ume tare 
б 


iether 
vealed, 


WB e request Wel M be re 


Тато 


FARM RELIEF BILLISREADY; 
AIMS TO STABILIZE PRICES; 


NDLE BIG FUND 


THE HOUSE TODAY 


New Haugen Plan Would 
Seek to Prevent Losses 
in Marketing. 


COOPERATION IS STRESSED 


$500,000,000 Fund for Aid to 
Stabilizing Corporations 
and Clearing Houses. 


PRESIDENT TO NAME BOARD 


Protection of Consumers and 
Prevention of Speculation 
Other Provisions. 


Rpeciel to The New York Times. 
WASHINGTON, April 14—The 
plan of ine Mouse Committee oa 
Agriculture for farm теше legisla 
Поз teok final Term, so far as that 
body was coocernèd, today, when it 
completed Ita fia) draft of the ЫШ 
bileh will be latroduced (à the 
Mouse by Chairman Haugen іште 
ely after Ube specia) session com 
venas lomerrow, 
The new ЫШ abazdons the priset 


poratisas. 

A Federal Farm Board, which 
mosis Rate a МАЮ О revelving 
fund, la te be өнімімен. as stated ia. 
the measures Ulla, "lo promote the 

ive merchandising of өшпек» 
(ural commodities in interstate ard 
foreign commerce, and lo place өсті 
culture oa a basis of ecozomic quality 
with other indusiries ” 

After tbe bill Ie Introduced by Mr. 
Maugea tomorrow Wt will be referred 
to he committee өл Tuesday, after 
the Mouse la organies, and tbe plea 
ot the Republican members of the 
committee i» to be formally reported 
to the House for consideration asd 
action on Wednesday. 

Not Endorsed by Senato, 

‘The Haugen bili does pot have the 
endorsement of the Secale Agricud 
| vore Comenttier, which latter body, la. 
[feck has ot been able to agree ca 
[ey measure, although M bas beea 

considering 8 debenture plan bil, 
Tbla tbe Seoate committee 1а to meet 
бо consider ава pertapa vole on to 
inorrew. The Mouse Commumlitiee 
on Agriculture іш opposed to lbe Ce 
denture plan. x 

The Federal Farm Board proposed 
by the Mouse bill, whied represepta 
A square rightabout face in ius abam 
Booment et (he Mea of the equalla- 


by the President The salary of the 

chairman Ie to be fined by tbe Presb 

dent, and (hat of the other five mem 
ra la to be $12,000 а year, 

Wide pow 


sHipulates that 
WC shall encourage tbe formation of 
cooperative organizations in giv 
commodities, and Une extabllabum 
of clearing bouses through which 
‘cooperatives may market Weir pred- 
ucia Ie provided for. By means of 
1Һе 800,000,000 revolving fund, the 
board i» authorized to lamire the co 
operative associations against lose 
through price declines In the agri- 
cultural commodities bacdled by (he 
ausoctatlona and produced by, (i 
members. 

The'board ls also authorized to sd- 
vance loann to stabilisation corpora- 
Mens (е «алые them to sore mer- 
edandine and to dispose of commos- 
Wen These loans would be repari 
ALA rate of Interest (o be prescrio 
by the board. The stabilization cor- 
poraUcos are expected to eael 
"every reasonable „erfort to avoid 
Jones aod secure profils," aod кө 
commodity le to be withheld from iha 
domestic market if “the prices ther 
Of have become unduly enhances. re 
suiting im distress 40 Ube doused 


Consumer." 
The Dili cootaing а declaration of 
y declared ta 


which 


enge. It te abort | basi 
as such documents go. consisting of 


i 
Products by minimising wpeculation, 
Preventing Inefficient and wasteful 


methods of din 


Toulon, and Twin. 
indue and excessive price. fluctus 
Mona аутлет руе Nha organis 
Mon ef producere Inte cooperative ao 
See ana promoting the, seine 
Томе" ana Мемле of » Term 
Inarkellog system of preducersened 
ROS productesgontrolled еды 
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==] Фе New York Times. 
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THE WEATHER 


Cloudy, snow er rain today; lemer 


Tow cloudy. colder at nizh- 
ретината Tasers, 13, Min 14 
RA Tren fo oni me Рим 
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HOOVER TO CALL CONGRESS LEAGUECRCLES SAY rre ee UBETRANERELAD BYRD SEES VAST NEW ANTARCTIG AREA - 
IN SESSION BY MID-APRIL, LOD ا‎ EE FROM HIS PLANE, CLAIMS IT FOR NATION: 
CONFERS WITH COOLIDGE ati se ШИ ааа NAMES IT FOR WIFE, MARIE BYRD LAND 
E TT uis RON TO INO ET 


Geneva Is Greatly Pleased by jÎ өзі district 
PLANS MADE WH TS Таспа-Агіса Dispate Settled; || Kellogg's Note Asking Powers || exchanges on Satprday as well «||. Oil-Soaked Ties and Wooden т 
Pera and Chile Get a City Eoch to Find Formula. s н Walk Fed Blaze, 
Territory Lies East of His 


at тегіл of the Roverning a 
(horitles. The offices of member 
firms will be closed alsa, Insur- 


00 cn ee temp recentior of || WIRE DEFECT HALTED CARS 


nnouncement wat business Im the brokerage com | 


The President-Elect and! feel anseuncement wat, тық FORESEES SPEEDY ACTION 
eX eme busines brokerage com 
House Leader Fix Ses- || степ ts soveroments сі Pera NES eq age 


Tere төм. 


сіне 
азанды | Expects Root to Offer a Plan | ther wading for to м Stopped Over Flames to Fi Base Beyond Britain's 
Sion Program. | “by'the terme of tne agreement. || Himself Reconciling Views on | Finite? ine ices of membere созо Cable, Then Power Ross Dependency. 
tne ety of Таспа gos le Peru || Fifth Senate Reservation. || transaction of routne business, || Failed, Commission Finds. | | Ui err. 
‘and Arica to Che, o bul In this Instance business win |! J > «облог 
ЕЕ ane 


LIMITED TO TWO TOPICS | acd cone is fixed at just north r aga es 
‘of the international railroad from | PARIS ANO LONDON APPROVE ‘Danks will be open on Saturday 
ae s T PEDI A although closed tomorrow, 

Farm Rellel Likely to Be Taken tesis until it eroien the Bo | res welcome Any Move іе 


Up First and Tariff e dea Wissens Today 


Revision Later, reading ote eae 67 te e ÛÛ riae commen WRN DEBTOLEARNCHOUS КЕН Ge 
See e съ, DA LONDON PROPOSE 


Peru and Bolivia, (n 1879. جا ی چو چ ی‎ 
GENEVA, Feb. 20. 


OTHER LAND SEEN TO SOUTH 


fiRoAD ABSOLVES TRAINMEN 


Mountains Extended to Horizon 
Where Amundsen, on Way to 
Pole, Thought He Saw Them. 


WHITE HOUSE CALL BRIEF 


Major developments yesterday tot- 
Jomag the Hudson tube fire oa Ture | 


140,000-MILE ZONE EXPLORED 


Hoover Afterward Is Visited by. 


Secretary Kellogg and Sees 


countries very near (o war. 


The Walled States had ured (te 


(ке action Im побуни toe signa 
tories of the Word Court protocol 
| Mat the United States Js disposes to 


| become а member If a formula cen 


Nagy night, in which upward of 300] 

Revolutionary Plan Talked Of perscns suffered trom tbe це vf 

(meke er. injuria: ia ое genere! 

іп Paris Calls for Institution! rush tor asfety from a stalied train 
j Sith 900 passen 


aboard, were: 


Rockefeller Range Mapped by 
Avro-Camera—Seasor, Nears 


| be found eonciinting tbeir via: 
aprrased in 1006 aid (һам of the 


lo Handle Reich Payments. 


Borah in Evening. 00d offices for years In an effort 


I Investigations were under way by. 


Ела, Barring Long Flights. 


T ы e vurstanding сше Sposa eo the fifth reservation hae 1 Ixus масе AE i 
oad’ tock a RIN par in |j rata, SO the AMD reservation Mas I|. Devarnent, the Hudson & Man. ‘ 5 

зла ta Tar New York Tare, || Sleeving the way for Wie рамы оова nirea os P" EXPERTS MAKING HEADWAY) Anian Катона aoa the Duties SOUTHS POLE изми By. RUSSELL OWEN. 
a NARHINGTON, E ao Seulement, Taken la connection with Elihu de edet nue | E LÀ impos rd РДА 
lenteclect Hoover dis variana | Tuo!» coming here terier than ex- | SOR esM ABE те аван E CLER vta rch, RIT i far 
ef slate" With President Cosidos лей, In time le confer wilh the Gaini? PIED pleas N titus, E "S NE y ۸ AR 5 an Ern ed NV 
Ww enero, Tow Prendere and | n Ermar at de. Counc as wail i] Subcommittee Makes Report of! а mutet of изен toany to de | SCENE OF BYRDS NEW PLIGHT ІМ АМТАВСТСА | "mee d e tue тат 
the President-elect were tozether for wilh the legel advisers of (he great Реосеф id Ie Ask J| Marioa к taere was any culpable Be Nas Discovered end Claimn for the United States “LITTLE AMBRICA, Aptarcilea, 

e han half aa hour, Barona Ibe | Tower with whom Mv. Rest will al Sa aah ra 3e which 10 зам any Lr eed rt t Feb. 12 (Dy Dog Teas. to the Dark 
желеді by Mr. Hoover that “af ON 9 MONEY BILLS оз the committee fo revise the Yo Continue Work | Hire ЫН SS City of New ode Pab. OA e, 
Sete bat tans aes] UU M Sra San у = БЕС |0, R0 ASKSPOWER CAMPBELL AIDE QUT, (sez еа sans 
ef any kind either from the Pree ——— andectine that tde United States seri- Ву Р. 3. PHDUP. il M. Ve too cauia short cies Commander Byrd an (he result of. 


det MEER лыны ынд once pee mene | аатта, TO MERGE 12 LINES} RAID LEAKS HUNTED а d Pet 
DEA Na жесе, | Foes 01 Cruiser BI and Supe reser Шыда voler ce ps ten! PARIS Eat O me rc a E PNE Ri the of pud 


Mt ta Mt Root | Experts” Committee for the. Fa "Wwe ate төмішіп taoge: Dave 

teed of m the Executive Offices. porters of Big Dry Fund 18 worn ronditions I is inferred that Lon of Reparations may be tba У Я орм а сни bes) been discovered, The Rockefeller 

here he oily тета calers a satisfactory formula will tw found | ablihment ef a Rind of imternation ы жана талапта тр Raoke is within the territory claimed. 
salen in Senate, усешене anlé the roadbed fire 

Thal ine conference dealt wiih Im Threaten in Senate The dittcany or reaching a for-| Al clearing Mouse tor ail reparations VIE! enid Ube coasted | Outlines Huge System to Сбт- Shannon, Third in Rank oh Dry ity. the Ertuh and anonn as oe 

Pertant matters there ts no question. mul on the Question of the court's) debt реу mente С. Klumpp, general roanexe 1 Ross Dependency. but the other and 


On me point eve cem Advisory aoinions. "ме міһ| Suen ал institu da pese i merce Commieeion er-Heeks. -|-6468, Guspended. to Await a irem” rinze peaks oF which free 
secret usd Uist ter ema tar [CLASS DENOUNCES HOUSE] fueron тела арын woe ater lool’ HT SEIN (84 uS a ie hheriar. Rasiroad f 


evi, wild be a sort 6f Internationa Я 8.000 vo 10000 fert. ls apparantly cute 
Hoover the Coolidge policies wül br looked Mr Rosts conver ‘And could handle (he whole in, MON the Uain, crow ot of 8. & 0. Proposal. Hearing on Secret Charges. ! ае ше Wen of the Britian claire. 
p with Senate busnesa; 14 would ponam, Mme 1а the occident and an- WE па AL the horder of 4 new land of 

бекеті more conterences belwere Walsh of Montana, Fighting hoor nere U Ma headquarters іп London ang sounced (hat Ма company was tak, Ive өсімінен ling hetweea 
the President and Mr Hoover а Mon to indicate clearly to the ikna’ | would easily tecrull Il permonze (МЕ тера to obey ordera by Со) 


Viam C. капсамет, chirt engi: | 13,148. MILES OF RAILWAYS | SAID TO HAVE TAKEN GIFT! S рог Sta end Granam Lane 


Ox peaks to the cast of ine 
er of Ihe Transit Commission, to Rockefeller Ranga have haen seen, 
clean the roadbed and tacks m as4 everything Indieaten thet Com- 
the Whe Colonel Lancaster ond | "s пету 


lleva certain béfore the inaugura | Interior Bill Amendment — [series of the court pretezol how far from among thon who have boro 
Me. Rat any Information ва le the жазары ағыза any specifie formula should жо to! handling reparations мапаге 
nature of the conversations belwren ard meeling this evodition or Itt! This idea In being taken into con 
Ihe Proident and himself, Mr Hoov had 10 be submitted le the Sena 


П 
! 


Mderetion. 10 W develops, М тех i " ted to Be Friend of ander Eyra in S thigh 
at 207 to the correspondent, ust] Boecis to Tas New Yack Tes |е Mkelv thal body would be lel couse something Whe a resolution js CMS the railroad company's et, Investment of: $2,500,000.000 | Also Reported to Be season win be able to chen a (asd 
came [rom the President. WANO a A aaa letat ie letermational banking. 74 would, te tention to an -excrmive amous Represented in Plan Drafted | McCunn, Fugitivo—inquiry ӘУ greater In extent than the known 


of grense on the tracka, nod recom 
raved the erection af a firepect | by Van Sweringen Interests., | Grand Jury Under Way. 
“арак in the tube in place of tbe 
present wooden шашақ, i: E 
Acung Mayor McKee promised | Special to The New York Timer Thomas Shannon. who rsoked Virgin. Ares fot Explorers. 
the cooperation of the city in lake] WASHINGTON, Feb. 20—Another) third on the enforcement staff ofj Nove of this territory to tbe earte 
Î ing whatever мере are deemed nec | step in a movement to bring about | Prohibition administrator Maurice] ward has ever been teen by another 
ме tariff Une exact Uime of the cali |97 passage before March 4. than had beer hitherto supposed Progress Made by Commitios, essary to prevtot а recurrence of | the uniiicalion of the rairoada of Campbell, was suspended yesterday | explorer, Captain 6r who ditcov- 
#-ponding ucen Infarmation with re |, A "rong intimation that ¢ Авы» | Ti te pointed out by he Lengue] Under the ehmirmauship of Owen) the secidene the Eastern territory into four errat| tn amalt nearing on secret charges [ered Keg Edward VII Land and 
ip o the matua of the farm | tt? be Minea “against Ane) secretarial that the committee of D. Young the aromit eocoraittee niy 6 The number of casualties «ШІ (o | consolidations was taken today when" The suspension followed Information | Be Stet” Nunataks, was-cot able 
Frame which іш to Se commun: (navel Appropriation ЫН carrying | juriste of which Мү Root is а mem- | vanced considerably today In ita task! hospital bad dwindled Inet sieht to | he Chesapeake & Ohio Ралев. | урне (o Major Campbell oy Ar |16 reach the shore beyond Prem 
eA Ne ра ааа Fiserer tng | (undi, for aru Mori ian ithe ih bey aod nies Baita Ae MOSE | келгей e к етед Sit, fen, ell of whom ere ro St Vincenta] which va owned by the Van Seer. aisinnt United Statea Alloroey Rao | id. Roald Amunésen's eutensot, 
os Piu ot Vere athena std eer eal ith the Pent oan Samy, the Ew delegate! Hospital, briog read for ceca ingen Ilerata ef Cleveland, ыраа er Wat reached the Nunataks ia 1011, bul 
Mer Clas of Virzinis, ahhoueh It) question of advisory opinion proce | presented in a cnnveraalinnkl apeein of smoke, shock, Sruisesacd ourns | the Intersiale Commerce Commis-| The ado stant Federal attorney has | failed because of the fiotation of 
for eranied that Rapu-| gure, whien ts а matter for all pow- [which lasted tnevequarters et en None Is la erlical condition. sion to rule that M would be m Ihe | een conducung ва Inveatigalien (RS metbcd of travel to aight be 
jeronce during the бау briween Cemoctelic "әділін. атау еги which bave signed the Court nour the results of yesterday's de: 1 Officials of the Interstate Com. | Public. interest to permit the Chera- | since last Thursday's ғай) on premi- | Rockefeller Range 
Neover and Representative Tit Мә, Glass would enrry on tht! protocol, 1 ja doubted whether thia! tiberations of the subcommittee of merce Commission In Wa: ington | peake А Ohio to acquire complete] asa at 314 West Fourteeoth Street] Now nor only have about 40,000 
san af Connectievi, Republican lead | struggle. V issue even tas come offictaily before | n 18 they had under coamdernUon | control ot eleven Important carriers, | and et 422 Prospect Place, Brook.|square miles of Antarctica been ex- 


Pinas for Congress Sedem | | itusters against Important. appre Committee Locke Рони a targe extent, be able to control and 
‘The Seventy first Congress wm be | rien Dilis kamea on ibe Senate] tndved, Mr. oot 10 гасна bere reme, the difficulie of палит, 
Mlle һа special завоз on April S|ħoricon after e Besson of aiz bourt|!o present а formula himself, all of | "b'ch ін one of the arguments of Dr 
Sr April LS of co some date between |'oday There le tome fear that um. | wich mires Geneve believe, thai | Kalmar Scbacht, the chiet German g 
Vsete named, for the parpose of pass |498 cumpremises are made or closure | the entry of America into Ine World | delegata, for tha fixation of а low 
ing * farm гаће Bill end revisinx | 13.lnveked some of the bilia will [eli | Court may be arranged much saer | annuity Ngure 


territory of the Ress Depandency and 
possibly equally majeste la eberao- 
ter, 


His presentation of the case із 


; оед, due to (һе amazing visibility 
er of the House. In comina The Virginia Senator wes avowed |186 eoianilitee, which Is expected (s declared to have Been mer! e matter of taking action іш con. | nd Joint control of nine other. туп, where liquer valued at several]? 

a Aiscusrine of еди by the decision of the Remidliran confine itself to revising the statute | groat reasonableness of ton ection with the fire Under the proposed plan, the hunorea inousand dollars was seized, Ау with on plane. but the 
жал by Mr Tilson with the Presi | House leaders lo kill (he first de | ол minor points. have covered very fully all tbe pos! Chesapeake & Oblo and the eleven The offices where the seizures were | Rockefeller Mange has beco mapped 
کا‎ ice Нешеу ‘appropriation bi, carrylogl The, IRN) tmportanee of the [Mave covered yea fl Ryan le Question Мае, | [ronis completes wader ds coni d ees е о James | werosamere and а detch of the 
ent н niz meeiing d» bald to reside in (he | bilities of the ИМЧ. 0 M T was | entre sector has been made by Cape 

jr -awer told Mr Tilson he тзз | (he $24,000,000 added grant for prov EINE d I KA| The subcommittee over whicb be! Although he bas not received (бе| would have 1: milés of ralis, McCunn, now a fugiüve, It was Я 
weeks «Jose ven the daio ов enforcement, ned 4ғ x new! Dnm ay төлі е нуе that agents had llain Ashley С McKinley of the Army 


had presided was appointed to fix report of tae Transit Commission | undér ownership се lease. and tra 
Procedure of the negotiations seting forth the combined circum. | SEC Tina aver Re 


fer the mechs} arazicn ік accordance | measure In which would be Included ін 
wits ene recommendations thal | fhe 2477,00 recommandea hy Prest 
mic bs made oa thia sublect by |443 Coolidge яа 

thet 

Ne monid he teady 1 


Service, Alo the uocbarted 
деп of coan lime east of the Bay 


found that McCunn and Bbaonon| 


iesu on “Deak” poring. if er bus bes pes by cao 


Despite persistent. reports bat а | rais great new land, whieh has so 


Py Involve ^ Dot procedure covers practically all Mauces of & short elrcuit and а road: 
AódiVion to he ае ihat Mr Root will be prevent and ankles of the task of fing the bed fire ex the two prinieipal factors 


lenders, Mr. Tilson anid | *AZorerinent funds. America. by Secretary | Kellogz s (amount of Germany's annuities. in the accident Assistant District 
ea im LATE d j move. has "broken ing tong. atience | amount of Germany’ Dias. Tha a ha, aaidaki аннан UD] 


suexest, to Mr Cour subcomenittee a duty wax to study all Attorney Ryan announced last night! [me x lone Ver ОНАН nvesiratlon was under | around the enthusiesen of Commun 

Mover а dennile dale ax меп өз the various waya by which concur that he would question а number of | prope’ lo une comm way to halt leaks’ from pronibi | Ger Byrd and the other members of 
terinin matters concerning the ore ently a concluson соё be reached , witnenses In his office today with the | (ake over {he von Vom hesdauartara In advance of ^ 

П Bean прала foin Mis expedition, Eas Seen memeo after 


төлей farm relief bad been аон | ape 
ШЫМ membere from agricultural | tay Gin Mc anded thi 
Bates directly coacarned, This indo | vote un ihe “Harte. am 
caled altnoueh Mr. Tilson did not Ihe Aeficiency Mli prov 
жау ж directly. that the farm rete] | 0,00 addni Lipide 
MU de Hd to be taken up іс 
ance of the taritt ست‎ 


Tison that oie Prent | C; 
sntatect was in bariy acera cns | City T rust Pai 


Poe riot of House termes Deal With Other Banks May Clear All Debts 


estos, Chie 


Wy of the ramine Council's ac} Оз Sir Josiuh'a m 


lew to. necking Indictments in the Derg The fc imo he prey | rales, Major 
Piel committer |in mowi casen were unanimously eveat that be finds the accident was | eet mould HERARN int 

ation of advisory | (hose of the subsominitiee, а round | due to culpable negligence emt of 32.10: 00 М and піл 
TAREA sense liable discussion war carried on all Mr Ryan, who was assigned to the | 13514 miles of raiiroada and Ù 


на al the mln | Contain говон lease. yesterday by Chet данған EO TR 


wire “Seiccled for duriter. study District Attorney Pecora, said ne ex: | commicuon by the O. P, | said, “and J did во on information | x A herent cine 
ete erg u's at n [paea ie uci atta ot el Can Sedes the ТК dH rn ear ie чате отаг е manit илахе ot 

птице, ЖП тау, (омез, l Transit Commision, the Fire De Tele chew (o) anita telis [ease 1a no loger in my hands. Th | еса 

Abe full com | мәбітеоі, іше Hudson А Manhatlar to bulld mergers аһоң the Newlin hle bande ef tbe Federal attor: | best sport and пови 
on Wace Fichte mey" know," be 

но ае SOS Ы и аа E орала ағар еа ets 

«a 1o discuss he munt | brunt or all ту adventures and ta 

afd his aides, Mr Walla ANd | bom the етейін belonge for any 

Jani United Staves Attoracy Ar | ining I may nave accompnaned, Thie 
MP Борма. т ert ko Dis | new land will be Marie Byrd Land." 

Value of Base Lodicáted. 

Toe glmpees ve and nie other 
pilata have had ot N aa they have 
бе wey, sometimes wt. 100 
Tull ao Dour, ever Vie dette 


modol rel Wis wife, who has been Hilde known’ 
the charges axaiast Sh39- | to the punile lo connection with Ше 
won, who had boen a Uualed sgeal | Commander's exploita. Me hat had 
for nearly elxht. years the matter in bis mind for a lone 
I һауе Tuspenéed Spannon, Inc, and talked of It өле day while 


role 


ty expressed by Soeaxer Longoorth 
Nod Mr Тікен tnat the work of the 

w Congres i special. seasion 
Shed be Minted Чо the farm velit 
Sha rl төлімен oropesa. Thre 
mesna that the Mouna ill only be 
лі) әкеліне. 

‘With the proram Nmile an Indi 
ented, oriy four естері will be 
Samea. namely, Wav) aad Means 
Aer culture, Rules end. Ассы 
Macy orcsoecilve committee chair 

tonslva af the program 
that they are 
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танін (all of rumors. Totey | Mabelle Corey Hints She Wi 


E st TTA ICIS) or Беде, ey мі Pan n (a of rumers Today Io Wed Spanish Don, 

о EI Mea ave) дарыт аде Som Neg Ml per ту : : : 

mer aed Wn taur branches at 209 | fuel be alec te pay deponi cota marte reto | Allying Ex-Broadway Actress With Royalty 

Сайра ере ets NORD Са | CURL a паи MODUS) 

Bad bat а E АР алар Ааа а 

Жы ы ҚА ДЫ ANUS. аа ракии pred ROE 
S, Fel -Mabelle Corey, (ағу difficulties with hotel keepers. | plemented Ihe 

Sart aston byte ei | sente he directora diei | BUN tne es agen an tenia ges, Pe rd м. br etae meer | Upon, аните imt rem ane a rt Torn 

Banking, Darin "Tbe inferri thal’ Qu devontors will Be paid o | Uer sf Rice бағалады sand. by lige from William ila Corey, Amen | Pranas srein, Mon "Weadquerters in Washington, | anor bills of Anlareüce bave Ind 

pation wan announced vesierday by j largor prreroiawe nr Det tent, fornela) spokesnen of the committer. nean stcel magnate, admiuted tonigi | Mra Corey has just returned tol bur Major Campbell ead be had | cated how Important way be the re 

Trunk Н, Warder, superintendent of | mated. The Banking Department. | who insist that ne figure has vel nay "very likely ehe would «боп | Paria from the Talan Riwiera In acted оров hiy own initiative. The | suit of the election of this quadrat. 

banking. with the edded Information | however, asics ne respoalbility | heen mentioned nad (hat mone ir 


Pee Jury alone henen 


й | leon to place Shannon on the in 
Jorder to meat tne mainet of Don | «viator to o Of the continant ва a (lelê of ортга, 
ah (o ctiain edoblion of vec for the directors” estimate. ТАД to be Tae rorthod of the (marry Doo Luis de Bourbon, firm огде 16 mya the mines NY [active a! until he could have oppor- 
mih oiner banking Institutions Lo’ meKotiations wath another institu: [which it can arrive at a figure and ‘Mabelle Gilman she was a tamous| ireen sotvorities oo behalf бел Пам Friday. base at the Bay of Whales. 
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* busy day abead of ment, the first official pronounce | While lemen. indicated | are for the oatabllehment of а Бет» medica, Mr Coray married | EAP. Aitnourn the projected wedding | Late thal dry ж conference 


thot depositors might recover moat | irom which thà Fight figure will her In New York io 1097, fill 'orohahly take olaca aj Ban|nei in the Federa) Bullding, Those ton of mountains i the distance, 
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nt of any kind regarding the! 
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e e ^ Eanes an eramate eiit, a fine over 
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rom Me Wards 


lene followed Mr Hooves Continued on Page Tw 


mould rrauire Mr Coo) |erinined by the Pur police ter a 


pure Verum данаа ay pin Crasse Bude A Vu 3 ITIN i 
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PLATE V 


Occult balance. In Plate III the position of the cut helped to effect symmetrical 
balance. Note the totally different effect achieved above through the placing of the 
two-column cut beneath a three-column head. Balance is preserved through the two 
single column boxes and the two-column headline at the left. Note how the position 
of the lower two-column heads helps to balance the three-column top head. 
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RADIO CHEER SENT (Gentine Beko F Sea MITC Coast Guard Shells Norwegian Fruit Ship 


ТІНІ EXPEDITION; 
FINE THEY REPLY 


Bpeeches of Good Luck and 
Godspeed Broadcast to the 
Antarctic Over МСТ. 


COMMANDER SENDS THANKS 


ن 


Apptause at His Message in 
New York із Carried Back tû 
Him Over Microphone. 


TALKS GO 12,000 MILES 


Mee Antenne Licks 
Polar lee Barrier te 
€ Clubroem Kera 


пәле 
Pansy 


Венелин of pood hek and pot 
wort and a program of musical « 
Uerisiament. were Dasbed by the 
Dale ot radio Just Bipot from the 
Comfortable elubreom In The Times 
Әлем New York, te tbe members 
BE ina Byra Antarctle Expedition at 
Tite America, their desolata antares 
Ue foothold on Une Great Tee Barrier 
Bf tne Rose Bee, 12009 miles away 
“re program. which Vaated from 11 
TOM. Until altar сыба. went on 
he air Irom a room ва the twelfth 
Poor et Ihe Annex on Wet Forty 
third Street Just atf Times Sau 
inning. eagerly awaited cheer 16 
tee nerdy. bang of adventurers at 
the nonem st the тә Te was d 
Ask Saturday alternoan, accord 
ing to their телен ben (be pro 
grey beeen. 
“Reception Coming Та Fine.” 
төлеу five minutes after (he pro 
grim f релені messages from 
Тілен and mune trom admirers of 
Commander Byrd and hie males be 
Wim ere came inte. the BAG 
اوم‎ 
Be us 
the word frora the redio operater at 
the Byrd base taat Un receptione 
esie tn fine 
2.24. fifteen minutes Ter. In ар. 
preciation of the program. dedicated 
V. io. teat war wl traveling 
ment ball way around tre globe, 
Commander Byrd sent a message of 
Srorecition to Adelph 8. Ochs, pub 
Per of The Kew Too Тыв, tel. 
ne bia Unt "yeu perhaps would 
Mee to 
ҚҰ) 
Vater to understand. bow com: 
тігін fo have your very friend- 
Jy ergenlov lon. at Une ether end of 
De wireless” 
Byrd's Memaga Apphendad, 
The Commanders menge waa 
menea IN prolonged appesa 
Shieh went nto tne micrezhones in 
Gee studio, to be Cerrina to ia sers 
М 
‘The sperehes and томе were Cor 
wired trom thle cny by mire to 
Buon WEAF, ы South Renee 
piel 


amca “the Вуна," ti 
America This antenne was used to 
Increase ths dimensional power of 
(зе sation ten times. 

The proram also went eut as а 
Persiar broadrast ef Station WOY, 
(his permitting audience (е tbe 
United Staten and other eountri 
more comfortably situated (haa t 
men for wham IL waa primarily In- 
tendra, le listen In. Among those 
wno parlicipated were Mayor James 
J. Walker, Miss Lucresia Bori, om 
primo of Che Metropolitan Орта 
Б. Le Rothatel (Roxy). 
ы, ener 
manneer of The Associated Press, 
ers Dr. Lush Bowman, president 
of (he Americ 
olo Orden, 
New Tore Duet 


F. T. Birchall 


Acting managing editor, and F. E. 
Mn 


olte, manager of Tur Thes 
department 

The entertainment began promptly 
stil P. M, with tw 

Ths SlarSpangled Banne 
by Mise Roth Brelon, violinist. 


companied өв the pismo by Mins 


желу Maker, 
Ssads Public's Greetings 


Mr, Oche then addressed Com- 
minder Byrd and his men se fol 
dows 

Mr dear Commander Byrd and 


wrens of your қалам erre 
Шу the courtesy of the General 
жігіне Company, through tà broad. 
caning station WOY and associated 
алон мане stations, we send you 
Ert ings from the hundreds of thou 
ands nf readers of THe New Yon 
Thurs, and roillions*#ho read other 
nesopapere associated ith 
Nre Yorn Tiura and The St 
PoriDuspateh а telling tbe 
of your activilen, enterprise 
етте ia the neighborhood of 
^N 


Sum Pole 
Т 


Ey апатта in a en of ee 
Sind, vividly ‘and eympathel: 


Ve ta “ins, Cv Motel DARE 


E ERE 


By Авїотебс Radio on Ship 


ABOARD STEAMSHIP 'DUCR- 
ESS OF YORK, жз roule te 
Liverpool, Apri € (Canad 

Canada's first automata 
essem was tented today 
And It proved to be an unqualified 
uteris. The teris were made be 
tween Alex Johnston, Deputy 
Minister ef Marine and Fisheries 
Al Олча whe ja a pareng e0 
le ship, and Ben) Irland, N: 8. 
Signals ware received өв the db 
rection) wireless өй up to 
seventy-five miles. 

The beacon, which works aoto 
maticaly, sends signals for the 
firm тік minutes of every beur in 
clear weather and operates com 
7 Mr. Jebnriea 
Бемага, who ів 
siso & pesrenger on (he ship, өзе 
preeed themselves as highly. 
grilles with the reni ob 
tained. 

The Seal Island station |» me 
Пт of seventers stations on. 
which the beacon bas bees fn 
stalled. Other stations ca the AL 
Janie, Pacifie andy tbe Orest 
Lakes, will he emablubed wong 


| 


HELL PROMISES 
ORDERLY- PROGRESS 
IN ENFORCING LAWS 


Attorney General Says Aim Is 
Efficiency With People's 
Rights Safequarded, 


HE FROWNS ON “DRIVES” 


Declares in Radio Address That 
Improvements Must Be 
Permanent, 


ASKS MELP OF CITIZENS 


Quee» Hoover on Patronege of 
Bootleggers — Capper Attacks 


СТ 


BEST PROGRAM YET 
DELIGHTS BYRD MEN 


Even the Static Let Up and 
Every Word of Chéer and 
Humor Was Plainly Heard. 


SETTING WAS PICTURESQUE 


Gathered at Ease in Mess Hal 
All Listened Eagerly to 
Voices From Home. 


By RUSSELL OWES 


Mem м тис re Тек Ti 
| LITTLE AMERICA, Antarctica 
April &—Ne program was ever то 
diy received than that Brow’ 
to Commander Ryré and the men- 
bere of his expedition from Tat Хет 
Yer Ties through WGY toolKdt 
Thos whe spoke would have ыға 
more Wan gratified I they could 
nave aven the pleasure dey had 
то to there lsclaled In tbis bleak 
wilderness, 14 was the best program 
we have ever had. 
nature was goed to us, as the 
€ and fading which have made 
communication almost Impossible 
during Une Neary Aurore of the Jast 
Tew daya became eva today and we 
4 to hear nearly every word 
The talks of Adolph 5. Ochs, who 
печа a message from President 
(МН. Mayor Walker, Rollo Ordre 
And Merarp Cooper, Bowman, Вс 
all. "Rox" Dalley and Meinholta 


tama In parfecily with ад thelr good 


(he selection from “Papi 
wll жя The Times Glen Cub were 
rally heard and the happy selections 
төз received with ey. 

“тай o тем program.” wut 
everyone comment, “Lt they өту 
knew with what anticipation we 
Jesked forward to these treats.” 

АЛ Meck to the Мен Kall 

Ne radie brondcasting өле bad a 
more picturesque reception er а. 
more Interested audience. These Sat- 
uréay afternoons, when wolces come 


ісін Marge room, In which thers 

are many bunks as well we the on 

table and kitchen stove, 

comes In (һе door, 
fog bio’ 

Interior 

Vrat to the Light of outdoors, 

The wun le low and just about to 
drop over the Barrier edge, leaving 
behind a pon pastel red whieh makes 
the Wi 
shead through the 
(аһ objecta and person. 

can becomes accustomed 


As one 


to 


the 
Might and the range of vision grad- 


Uslly tahes In the whole place 
Jue ahead ін the hie range wilh 
Ihe evening meal cooking en It and 
clauda Of savory meam rising. The 
Move and Ils necetorles and rome 
supplies take up all tne rigbt mde 
of tha room 
Шох With Home Hooked Up. 
TH the lert as we come, le a 
double bunk and beyond tbat In the 
camer in the radio, where pews dir 
t to Тыв Түмен Tt ts 
5954 part et the day and might 


Pa 


PY 
МИМ Po TL мон 


l. | also spoke oa 1 


Wot Defense Legal Group. 


dpectol to The New York Tim 
WASHINGTON, April 8 —AVorney | 
General Mitehen In Bis fist pereh | 
livered ever the radio tonight 
catliaed je a general way the ad. 
misisiratian's program fer lew 
forcement, inchides 


He declared that the Department 
let Juste, whit will shorty Inherit 
AD the agencies lo enforce темы 


tlon from the Treasury, will not pre 


м fad fo the pan." and tbe resulte 
would mot be permanent 

The improvement. he said, which 
‘Till de woudl by the Federal Gov- 
seamen will be through efficiency іл 
prosecution amd by "persistent at- 
toria over weeks, months and even 
years, жә that the Improvement may 
be fundamental and lasting. 

Mr. Mitchell etreated the Impor 
tance of pafemusrding the constitu. 
mo aei سسا جه‎ 

Ing inwa Me alsa quoted President 
Hoover em the duty of citirens to 
retrain from patroniting beotlrexers. 
He anid he thought there recently 
had beea an Improvement із tbe peo- 
Dibition law aituaon. 

Workiag Out Transfer Pian. > 

‘Ths Attorney General aarerted thet 
| was pot planned to unite U 
Bureau, of Investigation of the De 
partment of Justice with Use pro 
hibition мей when It was placed 
under he Department of Justice 
and, as yet the entire transfer plan 
had mot beso worked out but ls 
pected to be ready for presentation 
AL the special session of Congress, 

Imploveraent lo court procedure te. 
prevent Jong delays fn the trial of 
caren, and the weeding out of inet- 
Tent Federal employes as the re 
sult of а survey now in progress! 
were «Мед by Mr. Mitchell as hiag: 
which will be done ta strengthen 
Jaw enforcement by tbe Federal Gov- | 
жете 

Senator Cappe 


f Kanma, who 
enforcement, fei 
Yowed the Allormey General. Me 
fully endorsed the Hoover enforce 
ment program and denounced law- 
yers who "bend together to educate 
juries and jurymen te pullity the 
Constitution.” 

Attoroey Grneral's Абаев. 
Attorney Gener 
“la bie loa 


foe tbe lavestigation 
and prosecution of erime. Through 
the courtery of The Evening Star I 
‘Speak oa this 
Bring your 


the eter pe: 


PLUME et Jus 


Ha Departen 


ter 

“Tin the Пен place, do not кее the 
Impression (hal the matter Is to be 
or ean be properly dealt with by a 
totalled "ariy, He mar 
Shallog eC the Sf justice 
Suth E method (slike & nasd ia the 


Continued on} 


2, тәйір Bendara, wealthy broker 

T In the World. 
day afternoon aner 
being stricken My а beart attack 
while his unit in the Army Day 
parade wae halted near the review 
ing sland al FID Avenue and зік 
Wyeth кін 


Colonel Benkard became faint a4 


the crowd, found that he was un- 
summoned an ambu- 
ile he waa bei 
taken to Flower Meapital 


Colonel Nenkard ended. Ore bro 
trage Firm of JP Denhard & Co. 
MN man officea at 33 Nrosdway. 


Prominent We TiVo 
ALIS Waa Pitty fourth reel the 
Teaver a wile, ША Ann Reinburms 
Veniet Dasin ml, formerly а TEAL 


serrata anan The ie oe An 
таш 


ети a ron Joda 


b 
Bendi Jr., wbo (à өше 


1 
| 


A | Paris after ahe went а 


J. Philip Benkard, Broker, Stricken in Parade; 
Ex-Lieutenant Colonel Dies in Ambulance 


"pecia te тле А 
BALTIMORE, April 6 —Twe of six | 
nots fred by в Coast Guard cutter | 
narrowly (енеді Une steamer Juan, 

Norwegian fruit ship, an bour after. 
it passed through the Capas Into the 
Chesapeake Bay yenerday morning. 
According te a report made by Cup 


tals Karl Andersen, mester of the 
vrase), to Uv Бөтен ла View Секеш 
here today. 

Tos Juan, Бере 6 


Honduras, bove ls fter the sbots) 
and twe dungareeciad sailors, with. 
pistols trapped around torie nists, 
boarded M, inspected Ure ship's pe 
ета and made m search for hidden 
Uer. None was found 
0) Б. Kertrreoo. а ОПА who ha 
boarded tbe Juan outside ef Une 
med a deposition af protest 
tiea © Sehrosder, secretary 
Vice Consul 


i 


Аа ha теі awune the vessel to 
Boara alter Rearing the preceding 
Bol, The last whol creamed over | 
Tie stera of tre Juan 

the water а Bundred yai 


heades thing T 
Chat Guard p 


LINER PARIS AGROUND; 
HELD IN MUD OF BAY 


Fast All Day and Night as 
She Misses Buoy In Fog and 
Goes on Bay Ridge Flats. 


1,000 ABOARD, SOME LEAVE) 


Dry Agents Speed to Scene at | 
Reports of Merriment, but 
Are Barred From Ship. 


Tae French 1, 
Hives Sy 
жетк ren nero in 
Sê Те yesterday moroing on | 
Owls Nead Piate off the shore өс 
Bay Rider, Brookiva. So firey Im- 
Sedded im the mud was {he bow of 
Ge former Пәкні» of the French 
Line, à veevel еі 34.75 gross toce. 
that elxtev Такома were unable to 
pull her off AL bieh 

Selec eat. evening afl 
had been Ilgbteoed about 2099 tons 
by pumping fud ей AU day leto 
lighters, ine. жетеле 

Having sailed with furl өй aaf 
elent for a roundtrip passage, Car. 
{ain Yres Thomas announced that 
ha would further lighten bie өзір 
Uy pumping more ell, asd make an- 
finer attempt to же off the mua 
Dista at Mah Ude at 

thle morning with tbe 
When It became appa 
Cals ot the French Line Wat tbe 
Paris might mot get off the flats at 
ME tide Inet evening they commune 
ented with Immigration and customs 
плотна and asked If there. were 
y Texto why pamenenrs wishin 
to go abore for the night mizat not 
e landea The steamsbip company 
was advised thet there Rino re 


ГЕ! 


MESS 
YN HR 


heavy for 


sirietion ta prevent passengers trora 
coming ashore, and luge were pre 
Vided bo make the tranater (rem hip 
fo land. 


the number wae lere 
went ashore announced they would 
spend Use night al өшін or wis 
frieoda. 
Dry Agents Kept Off Liner. 
Reporta of merriment aboard the 
und were 
conveyed to prohibition enforcement 
Atben, who went quickly down. 
the bay Ana boarded craft alone, 
From which they tried тамса ТЫУ 
to net aboard. tthe 
reported AN ы 
Sealed TNT. end (hey refused Yo pers 


mM custome Inspectors le comme 
Continged sn Page Twenty tre, 


whom he was divorced In Mareh, 
1921. Alea murviving le hje brother, 
Harry Morton Menhard ef S35 Park 
Avenue, 

Mra. Tenkard, who Ja at present In 
Whitt Sulphur Springa, wlll return 
here today 

Colonel Minhard served hs a сар 
tain on the AIC of General Per 
hing IM France during tha World 
War, and as In fuer on the 

enara) LeConte of the 
Totton ы 


Y ENN the elana Df 1394 ana 
member of the тек етае 


MON 


Jn Chesapeake Bay, but No Liguor Is Found 


mes 


ne York Tone 


have geen а pilaf om the Chesapeake 


Тау "yr Bas never bees anything 
ks Whe fare. Thal last shot would 
hava Май с» bad tbe: Juan, not 


deve to 

The Const Guard bost, wb mark- 
Ings ih C 189, approached (he Juan 
within. IMME iefance at the me, 
Mr Kevtceven went aboard, he sald 
The Pier Uem wave no Alem or made 


pon 
Sr AU. reader asked Captain An- 
detq (for hia afficlal report of the 


PE Tha consular ace 
Ne үт» would. be 
Ine Fey auiboriues” aller a full 


wt refused to comment 
St ins Norwegian 
that tha 


1" Then the re- 
be turned ener to the 
Embassy in Washington 
for ayy further action. 


WA MONGTON, April я Om -Goset 
INC pala i 


Guar й, 


ES, seva (e Колок ive 


LOOSIANA HOUSE 
[IMPEACHES LONG 


Voted58 to 40 in WildsSession 
оп Gunt Charging Attempt to 
Su]press Freedom of Press. 


What pairol bom 5| 


пт SWING IN CHAMBER 


Delegar of Governor Falls in} 
Fairf—Senate at Once Organ- 
доз for the Trial. 


URUUCE UT cm 
> Huey P. Long was lerpenchet 
ledna by the Lechtaza Foure ес 
Reperantatives amid à greca of die 
oran 

‘The Senate was notified formelty 
and Lie today the upper bay re 
solved ilt Joto a court of pence 
meet i» bring the Goversor to trial 
The Gereraor was Indicted by the 
Hours on one of the nineteen c 

т ropeuchonent reson 

Cif, Justice Chara A. 
h presiding. the Serate. as а 
Bigh evurt of Impeachment. voted to 
convas Thursday жоса to adopt 
Tulea sf procedure providing for the! 
pres ente of Ube Govereor In per 
oon. 

Ained simultaneously the Rouse 
sdjouined until Tenday might at 1| 
o'clock, to resume consideration ef| 
tbe наезд otber charges алаға! 
iie мете, 

Dy role ef 58 to 40 the Noose 
bandet down an indictmest charging. 
the Govtrnor with attempting te sup 
press the freedom of the prese 
specially by Ovrestening. Charles 
Р Maaship, e Baton Reuge por 
Mishara with: publie. exposure et the 
Tac IJt he pubiisher'a Brother was 
a Int ate із ақ Insane asylum un. 
Jers le alopped an editorial attack 
Upon We Governor's proposed tax on 
EN 
Teri ef the Tergenchment Соса. 

The rount rend аз follows 

STI the sald Huey P. Lone did. 


the Slate or 

the city sf Raton! 
Roved and In a public place, on e¢ | 
Aboutl ne ТЖМ day of March, 3929 | 
Introd) Мені upon, Ihr and 
Mem te intimi Charlee ғ. 


Manso, және and publisher ef 
The DIY Siate Timen a newspaper 
publisted In Uv ейу of Daton Route. 
Ang did threaten Do make Known and 
cau to make publicly known the 
infirmities of a member of sald Man- 
thip'a family as ж punishment and 
Jolimldhuuen ef Use mald Manehip In | 
(ле exci of hls rights as a ciline 
of the Sinte of Louisiana and іл an 
wuppre edom ef 

the prisa Im Jaw fully opposing and 
erilicidag certain jenem pro 


laws of the Stats of Loulsiens, and 
parlicelarly denounced ax а crime 
һу act 100 ot the be 
өм” 

"The vote was taken during a 
on the foot, where the Dv 
Supporters жені Te Tuer hack. the 
Ineviable impeachment They yelled 
And pushed Aboul ала resorted. to 
Pann Nive manoeuvres 

vote but the 


Long Directa Fight Prom Ofnice, 
During the riotous төмен of the) 
Moune Governor Lang nat with a few: 
chore (renda in his office directly 
under the Mouse chamber. and fo an, 
Хону sent bark the m 

I have nothing to ғау 


Me had directed the Battle from the 
office aod his омота went down to 
feat TERURE Uo U 

e one nt 
tative, Mecianayy 
Eh to d Dis TIEN wih 
hod turned. on Tiepresanta 


Continued on 


BATTLE AT NACO WOUNDS FOUR AMERICANS; 
OUR SOLDIERS AND MEXICANS IN CLASH; 
WASHINGTON RUSHES 18 PLANES TO SCENE 


‘HOOVER ORDERS PROTECTION 


War Department Is Put in 
Charge of Situation as 
Result of Bombing. 


LAST WARNING FOR REBELS| 


Officials Assert Our Troops 
Will. Cross Border at Naco 
it Necessary. 


10,000 SOLDIERS AVAILABLE 


Within Striking Distance of 
Zone—Destroysr Moody Sails 
From San Diego for Sinaloa. 


Apectal to The New Fork Timen. 
WASIONGTON, April &.—President 
Hoover ‘has Girvcted (Be War De 
partment to take whatever measur= 
are necessary to protect American 
and property along the Mexican 
border as а remt ef lhe емся 
and shootings which have occurred, 
at Naco, Ariz, Incidestal to NeSting 


has become purely а military one Im 
во far ae the Чана Stales js con- 
ceraed, with (be direction of affairs 
artroated to Major Gyn. William 
Laster, eemmeadwg tbe Eig 


Fort Sam Meuron. San Astonia 
‘State Department өтс» described 
(he situation today as “grave” and 
clined wiid War Department. өл» 
ia predicting tbat, 12 necessary, 
American forces would cross (ba bor. 
Aer and drive the Mexicana Back far 
crear to establish ж safely pone 


the American a 


after (то төлі 
Riven to Махал rebels by Brig. 
Gea. Frank 5. Cosbeu, commanding 
AU Naco, to cessa Leir Dom binge on 
the Amarican side. Nottyibatending 
there warniows and the apologies 
(кеу elielted from the Fedele reper 
were received Bere отау ot asether 
Bombing Incident at Naco. Whether 
damage was caused was not stated ia 
the Brief advices 

An added comphication of a rarieut 
character was the clash Between, 
Mexican and American soldiers Bear 
Naco ың nigh. Alihough eo erre 
тім report had reached here today 
ot al Inet 

larpreted press жесек aa indicat 
ing (hat Mexican Federale were Ie 
volved. Tue ban against fighting at 
(he Render will apply de Federale 
and rebels all 

The order of President Hoover te 
(he War Department placing he sit- 

Б 
Sate 


Departmrel 


directing him to Inform the reveTu- 


Ings of #hootings aeroas the border 
ҹа od authorising 

lepe were 
to maka el warming 


today 


erous stepa (o earry out his orders 
wae Indicated to press rerorls of the 
pate te Naco of (rive bombiat 
planes from Fort Crockett 
Neston and sie. observation 
from Dod Feld at San Antonio. 
РИН 
vty regular ere 


aren approxima! 
on plan 
SM 


ABO can be emp 


more 


horse ant Unive the Mew 
they teil be meting upon 
пыла in June, WIR. Shen elt 
enw ob VA Paso. were imperiled ts 
wines Werder dure 


Y 
which thea retired 


‘General Charles. ер Summeraii, 
Chiet of Stall has reposted to See 


Feary of War Good that thy 


Corps A, 
SINON SUY develop, 
Within easy striking 
are Spyro sims 


Teintorcemeata Available, 
жі Naco, Arit, М present are only 


one company of the Tawenty-fifty tn 


Laren an 
ашы visu, 


Prate VI 


Occult balance. Rhythm is achieved here through still another arrangement. The 
same type faces are used in all these plates. 


Orotinued om Page Tte 


Cora Anma. mia bata a at 


array бекти In- 


Tt resulted im immedi | 
e Instructions te General Lassiter 


onary Waders (hal se more bom 


received by the War 
from General 
Lassiter, but tat Ne was taking vig 


which are ured for training purpores 
yea "In an етт 
Hable at San ‘Diego, 


Should American forces cross the 


one troop of the Tenth Cavalry and 


tantry. toth colored, under command 


Rebel General Sends Word 
Bombing of Neco Will Cease 


By The kenn Pr 
NACO. Arrows, April 6—Cap 
laio T. M. Rundel. courier fer 
Brig Gen. Frank 8. Cocbeu, 
commanding United 


rebel General Fausta Topete (bat 
пе more bomba would be йгоррм. 
fon the Mexican Federa) parrisoa 
At Naco. Severs, 

General Topete sent word Back 
that be would навіта bis pilote 
o «Mack the Federal town here 
atter only with machine puas 


AMERICAN PLANES 
ON THE WAY TO NACO 


Twelve Army Bombers and Six 
Qbservation Craft Are Sent 
From Texas. 


ORDERS FROM WASRINGTON 


Major Gen. Lassiter 1» Ready to 
Dispatch More Troops at 
а Moment’s Notice. 


неа te The Neso York Timan. 
SAN ANTONIO, Texas, April &— 
Eighteen United States Army ar. 
planes, armed with machine quaa 
| ana equipped for tambing, were aa 
resme то Te arenes Arete Bsr ser | 
from Dodd Бәй Bete and Fort 
Crockett, Galvewion, today under 
conditions referred to at Жам 
Corps Area Readquariers «а war. 
time securities Four Dodd Fieis 
ofneers (тему mea followed, 
the planes co a Southern Pacific 
irem for Port Husebuce. Arla 
Orders for the movement were 
Insured by Major Ops, Wiliam Lasst 
v. commander of (he Eighth Сегре 
Атта, and (he Dodd Field party was 
vader command of Majer E A 
Lohman. General Lassiter announces 
Кыа afternoon alter Ihe 
Jen thal he was prepared t 
reinforce the border garrisons 
needed at moments notion Cap 
tain Marry Relchelderfer, signal af 
| Meer of the Elebi Corps Area. also 
eft here for Fort Muachoce to direct 
military communications ia that 
ection. 
Secrecy Білем Departare. 
The selire movement of Ube planes, 
Bere was ahrouded жи war-time 
Precautions, The mililgry author! 
Hea Insured only meager statements in 
regard to the orders and orwepeper 
phere were barred 
while preparation: 


were under way 
‘The order mated the planta were 


(в Мате armed with all pecessary 
‘equipment and It waa learned Uhat 
slough Une six planes from Dodd 
Field were ebaeryalion ships each 
wA» equipped ie meunt machine 
mma 

jime teehee рә em Foni 
Crockett are bombers. Jt le under. 
iced Ihat the planes will be followed 
lh shipments of demolition bomba 
to Fert Huachuca. 

The trope have orders te reponi 


from the Mexican side crossed the 
border and wounded an American 
cayaicyman. The movement was on 


ment It was declared. 
Order Was Expected. 

That tbe order was expected war 
Indicated dy the 
| detachment Ia 
ad tde before the 
mea affected were ready to leave 
‘Aw soon as they were equipped for 
the (АРМ, the planes were rolled 
from thelr hangare and It was seen 
кеі everything was in place. They 
leot off In formation and were xeon 
oul of sight 
` Troops all over 


corpa area are 
momeets ac 
ed. They 


Ing “Ihe Regular Army 
ready to more.” 


le always 


Sis Planes Mesch Y Free. 
EL PASO, Texas, April 6. —The 
іл army airplanes en reole from 
San Antonio 16 Nace, Aria, landed 
here early tonight 


Speed Nidi at Marta 
MARFA Tenas, April 6 Un —The 
twelve army allack plades en route 


chuca arrived bere өк Т o'cloek te 
night The plane personnel will apend 
the night here, flying to the Arona 
fort tomorrow. 


PETRA A 


С VO de 


ordera direct from the War Depart 


explained thin preparedness by жау- 


rom Fort Crockett to Port Hue 


QUR CAVALRY FIRED UPON 


Routs Force After Cache 
of Bombs—Negro 
Trooper Hit. 


TRACTORS USED AS TANKS. 


| 5 

Rebels Drive Federals From 

1 Front Trenches, but Are Re- 
pulsed With Losses. 


ENGINE EXPLODES 


| RAILWAY 
| 


(Border Towns Are Rocked 
Infantry and Cavalry Make 
Repeated Assaults, 


By The жегін Pre 

NACO. Sonera, Mexico, April € 
pe 
Wirosgheld le force абау, Ube rebel 
troepe of General Fausto Тере, 
failed ta defeat the defending ferers 
of General Luce Gonmlex and 
were driven Back with apparently 
considerable Jemes. Аечка (be 
casualties on Beber aide cod be 
Aetinitely Gelermined tbe Federale 
were reporied to bere тиген he 
зек. 

Preceding the opening of (he D 
Че early in thé day, an Americ 
Wosper, Privata Jobo Ріанни, necro. 
of iae Tenth Сата» wed лу |» 
the екең in а briet encounter be- 
Ven а Шашка Satay фито) 4 
Heseana bali (o Davs dena 
rebelne at the border, «ы mies 
тый of Bere. Ober casside om 
e American side of Ube line during 
tbe bere were listed aa tws Meu 
cans, a piri and а жетез whe were 
Mughüy wounded by rife bullets. 


Bomb Drops Over Border. 
A rebel plane altacking the Fre 
eral trenezes 
(һе Arizona 
loded Апу 
Vales: 
newspaper correspondente amd tot 
grapders were working, shattering 
Windows and starting а [ire io е 
trash pie. 

Charles Менен was жік 
wovoded Im the Pep by a fragment 

bac 

Frank 


tan Perder forera, repor 
cident to W 
pretest te Ge 


Toe city was defen: 
Dy 000 Federal troops, augmen 
nearly 1.100 during the progre 
the battle by the arrival of 
train of Mexican EM 
deen Interoed at Port Бі, Texas 
The rebel aitackera sumbered uje 
ward of 


ecen succeeded in proririung а 
cemetery wast of town and drove the 
Federals from the fromt line 
trenches, eapite а witheriog Cire. 


Federals Mary 1-Pounder Gun. 


Rife and machine gun fire trom 
Une Federal меке 


guns, 
Federal bullets bral а ringing 
metallic tattoo om Jheir rides. 

The bale raged savagely. witb 
Duels тро and тымық about 
fee adobe walle of thie iue Mex, 
ican town, Хае "рене hours Naco, 
Ariz, across The joteroaticnal Hae 
from here, waa vı ийе» 


The clash with the Amerien 
antee tbe American troopers had 
found & cache of wevtnty-live & 
madee mear the border. While U 
squad was guarding {he explosives, а 
Mexican patrol approached from he 
Mexiean side. 1t was ehallrogeé as 
Il reached ibe Border aed opened 


Deen intended for rebel uns in today’ 
Morming of tbe Federal Lreocbek 


Locomotive Erplodes. 


bette 
t 
жетіге blast of dyn amelie mre. 
* locomotive innis the ұйға 
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LINDBERCHANDPEACE Lindbergh Charmed by Dancing 


HAILED BY MEXICANS; 
CALLES EXALTS FLIER 


Fifty Thousand Jom in Hoge 
Demonstration at Stadium 
dn America's Honor, 

rea 


PRESIDENT 


And Proclaima Another Holiday 
6.000 School Children En- 
Мега Nation's Guest. 


CALLES, FLIGHT TUESDAY 


Amarieas Airman Will Be (he Fimi 


de Take батын, етене 
жө өздік 


Br ROSSELL OWEN. 
D M9 n P 


Usaseres wil take Presi 
ot Merce e» UM пега Нең air 
Pies. Nient on Tweedy morning 
He may ala ate up Generel Obre 
nn dene Freude of ihe ve 
Punic 
Скан) Lindbergh arsed Presiden 
Terning M ba would mace 
um him anû (he Pres 
a sagor amie амы: 
ould te lea to de so. 

Tor place 1o be wang wiN nat be IN 
RI ot St Loue but а Fairehng 
Feta piae Uh а Knight шөге 

cellent тавин whee flew 

Herr and Tampico 

Tered (0 Colonel ее. 
тип for Pu ue cm Tender ала 
Жел aad he made ілі mont 
ot ibe offer by ashing toe Prewaret 
Ta eo up ann Bien ТАР D probe 
Shy ny tor more Ibn half ea Bove 
tad the Preedent wil cel % pew 
VELIM мены caput era ue 
ietie wait Daf a 

м теген Meters ғары. 
зулаа ie Mace wi bass angiber 
preset shen wie медет 


болма here by airplane Ton would 
-. 


cher өзі pirum ater жау of 
і. Cale LirdbereD be 


Jo as tae as (reveling on the 
trun вай much more comfortable, 
Ii ls шіні» up to ber” 

Te (rater таз акей эл 
теста hie expenses on Ina flugbt to 
Мешес wed Ceatral americe Me 
Be was doing ж although 
4364 жиз а laugh y are 
24 very cary ™ Mu Cı 
жал drip ой vel 
аған 

Goes) at Children's Рената) 

Thy mamiog Colonel Lin 
жш to the байыт lo ме 
жы ез т and dence 
was а (yplealiy Mraleas seiling. the 


жатан тм Ue color a 
теке vivacity of ba Merici 
Жа 
The nation's quest wa екепей (е 
2%» Stadiuss by Palatal Cales жәе 
celled #1 ine American Kastaaey for 
him Jul before Ue festival waa la 
This le Ube second tine (het 
егі Calles bas төлей e om- 
an almost vaprecedenice 
in boner of 


Селен) Lindbergh 
Chlopel [sedbergb tat on the 
Presigeot Callen, wip Aspbussydor 
Morrow on the President's HEDI 
He Red зе moner Ladro bie place 
men imo әп pria, «ете 
Mela In quant cesuowe and barely 
ora Pan 2 унга old Wns 
ме to Мт во UN 
Bonar of now 
“As be шек (berm Ube budna тар 
тез cheers for айу ” 


The d. nier bashful уола 
Ambassador of lde Air” palled (he 
жымте on the beads walle be 
med boylably bi their quaint ap 
pesrarce 


Tehenete pee Beasties Daner. 
The floor of the medium was Nira 
ih сһідлев who weht івғош rab 

e томе of sversi 
reales of roovement 
апа grace were al (be mors remark 
abl кексе they bad beea cut of 
ассо! for some Ume duriag tbs жек 
aration and were caly summoned 
fer the cccaalst la the baat few dare 
of them were pure blooded 
from we many tribes of 

brought here 
Kosrimenta) өске wo ibat 


n 
M may ta dete mined how bast te 
mavas inem mo thet idey may so 
tach to пег people med aid ha rale 


Vp tne mandara ot Iraan ie 
AA ne meat, breed of ail he 
жеттен wan a folk Gunes by several 
Ferret Bile e rata uia 
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And Costumes of Mexican Girls 


He Compliments the Notion on Its Efforts to Uplilt Sports After 
Seeing Children's Festioal—Taker ә 
Jaunt te Popocatapetl. 
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MEXICO CITY, Dee, 17-—Today has been one of the most enjoyable 
1 have spent i Menice City, although they have all been pleasant 
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^f the color and grace of ОМ Mexico, and tbe way in which Mexican chil: 
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Admires Drilling by Indiana. 
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15,000 TAXPAYERS 
WILL SUE TO REGAIN 
"WASTE ON SEWERS 


Queens Civic Groups to Name 
Connolly, Phillips and Others 
In Court Action. 


CONNOLLY WANTS STEUER 


Borough President Asks Him 
to Act in Scudder Inquiry, 
but Lawyer Is Undecided, 


RICE “RECORD IS CHECKED 


The Central Queena Allied Civie 
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TYPE OF SUBMARINE SUNK 
This dp the SoS, а Sister Ship of the SU Which Sank Yeni 


ABDUCTORS KILL GIRL| 
(НЕРІ TOFATHER 


The Пен rsemioation of Ine body! 


country meat 


Oft Tre 
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Where Veaterdaye Naval Disaster 
Occurred, st Mouth of Province 


= NEW DEAL 10 REICH 
>| FAVORED IN FRANCE 


Gilbert's e of Free 
Rein to Pay Fixed Reparation 
Total Accepted in Paris, 


i BUT LINKEO WITH ALL DEBTS | 


Germans. Unaware of French 
View, Also Look to Revising 
ol Obligations to America. 


f» EDWIN L JAMES, 
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EXPERTS SAY CREW 
OF S-4 HAS CHANCE 


Being Submerged, With Officer 
al Periscope, She May Have 
Made a "Crash Dive.” 


SUBMARINE S-4 SINKS WITH 40 ABOARD 
IN DEEP WATER OFF PROVINCETOWN: 
HIT BY DESTROYER, WHICH IS BEACHED 


ma 


Although Imprisoned the 
Crew May Be Safe 
for 40 Hours. 


HIGH SEAS HAMPER RESCUE. 
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Raise Vessel, 
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Note the exquisite harmony of this page. The restraint exercised 


in headlines that the yellow journal would flaunt sensationally is a mark of good 
taste in journalism. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Clip five columns from the New York Times and trim the columns 
so that the type from top to bottom measures 14 inches. (Any size, 
preferably that of the school paper may be assigned). Use this as a 
foundation. Clip from pages of the New York Times headlines of 
type I on page 196, II on page 196, any minor heads, and boxes. With 
these heads and boxes, make up a front page conforming to the prin- 
ciple of symmetrical balance. In clipping your stories and headlines pay 
no attention to the sense of the typed matter. This exercise is for 
appearance only. 

2. Using a five-column dummy as above, make up a page in which 
a two-column head introduces the big story at the right. Arrange this 
paper, using occult balance. 

3. Using a dummy as above, make up with a cut and a three-column 
italic head over a story arranged in three columns of 3-inch depth. 
Balance the cut as you see fit. What kind of balance have you achieved? 

4. How does arrangement of heads in the sketch below violate the 
principle of harmony? 


A A A A 4 


Without sacrificing the stories, and without taking them out of their 
assigned column, what can you do to make the top harmonious? 
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5. Make а plan of a front page in which you place а three-column 
cut 2% inches deep. If you place the cut at the top of the page, how 
can you avoid monotony of the three heads below it? 

6. Watch the daily papers this week. Bring in a page that is per- 
fectly symmetrical, if you can find one. Bring in one that has occult 
balance—irregular arrangement. Which arrangement is more interest- 
ing to you? Why? 

7. Collect front pages of several consecutive issues of a local paper. 
What changes in make-up do you discover? 

8. By studying your local papers, or metropolitan papers that you 
can get in your library, note the variety of type used in the headlines. 
Find papers that use all capitals, capitals and small letters, extended 
type, condensed type, extremely large streamers. Which style appeals 
to your taste? Why? 
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Chapter XXVII 
MAKING A STYLE SHEET 


HE high school paper, however small it may be, and however youth- 

ful its makers, should be consistent in its punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, spelling and general practices. A study of daily newspapers will 
show that each paper has its own style. This it has evolved out of its 
own experience and practice. It is usually different, in some particulars 
atleast, from literary style. Rules for the style of the paper are printed 
іп a style book. All regular contributors to its columns must follow the 
style rigidly, whether they like it or not. With so many differences 
in spelling, capitalization, and punctuation, all approved by good usage, 
such a procedure is imperative if consistency is to be observed. 

For instance, though the use of each of the following forms is per- 
missible, it is poor journalism to use more than one in the same issue 
of a paper: Faculty adviser and advisor; John Jones, president and 
Mary Louis, vice-president, varied with Bill Green, President and 
Joseph Brown, Secretary of the XYZ; the rifle team practiced yester- 
day—the track team will practise today; a poem signed Hope Green, 
6-7 and another by Mary Smith ’27; the title of a book, Getting and 
Writing News, in italics in the body of an article, and “Now We Are 
Six” quoted elsewhere. 

In the same book review column avoid such inconsistency as, 


“Wer Now We Are Six 
By Charles A. Lindbergh and Author: A. A. Milne 
Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons E. P. Dutton & Co., Publishers 


One of the several practices must be adopted and the style book or 
style sheet must record it. Then all must follow it. 

If a high school paper aspires to any degree of excellence, it must 
develop a style book or style sheet of its own and follow it rigidly. 
The style should grow out of a study of good usage in journalism, the 
general rules of English composition, and the errors peculiar to those 
high school students who contribute regularly to the paper. It will take 
some time to develop a sheet of this kind. But students, with the help 
of their faculty adviser, will find the project a fascinating one. (This 
statement is based on the assumption that a style book has not already 
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been developed.) Even when the book has been developed, it will not 
remain a static thing but will keep growing as new problems arise through 
changes in the language or through questions in the minds of the con- 
tributors. 

The printer as well as the editorial staff must be instructed to fol- 
low the style adopted by the newspaper. 

One tendency of high school students is to capitalize too freely. 
Modern newspapers are very conservative about capitalization. Too 
free capitalization, always a mark of the tyro, is in the high school the 
unfortunate result, no doubt, of many display posters around the build- 
ing that have been put up to advertise courses, subjects, departments, 
and so on, none of which should be capitalized in an article. It should 
be borne in mind that even the departments of the government need not 
be capitalized unless preceded by the words United States. 

The style sheet included here evolved through a study of student 
practices over a period of three terms. The sheet undertakes to meet 
only the weaknesses of contributors. It is not intended to be exhaustive. 
Too many rules are as bad as none. Rules that all students of composi- 
tion should apply in daily practice are not recorded, nor are problems 
considered that have not arisen in the publication of one particular high 
school paper. Each member of the class in journalism was provided 
with a Woolley’s Handbook of Composition which he was expected to 
use as his authority on all general practices in English composition. 


STYLE SHEET 


DANGER!! 


Full names must be written the first time the person is mentioned in 
the article. ExAMPLE: Mr. John L. Foley and Dr. Frank M. Wheat, not 
Mr. Foley and Dr. Wheat. When the name is repeated, precede the 
last name by Mr. or Miss. If a boy student, repeat the last name only, 
never the first alone. 

Avoid using adjectives and adverbs when a live verb will do the 
work. Example: The horse dashed down the street, not went swiftly 
down the street. 

Avoid using the passive instead of the active voice. ExAMPLE: A 
cat stole across the street, not was seen walking across the street. 

Avoid putting two items into one article. 

Avoid beginning leads with the time element. ExAMPrE: John 
Brown was elected president of the XYZ, December 21, not On Decem- 
ber 21, John Brown was elected president of the XYZ. 

Avoid beginning leads with the, an, or a. 

Never use the first person in an article to mean the reporter. (This 
includes our.) 

Never comment; never give an opinion in a news article. 

Say next Tuesday, last Wednesday, tomorrow, yesterday, whenever 
possible, instead of the date of the month. Use recently sparingly. 
EXAMPLE: Dr. Walter E. Peck spoke at yesterday's assembly, not as- 
sembly of January 8. 

Do not use mm order that to denote purpose. Use the infinitive. 
EXAMPLE: To determine fitness of candidates, the program committee 
will hold an examination, etc., mot For the purpose of determining. . . . 
To avoid offenses against good English study the style sheet, not In 
order to avoid . . . etc. 

Say persons, not people. 


USE OF CAPITALS 


John Smith has been elected captain of the freshman team, not Cap- 
tain of the Freshman Team. The same rule holds for coach, manager, 
chairman, leader of student organization, after a name. 

She spoke at the senior assembly, not Senior. 
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All the high schools in New York, not High Schools. 

Dr. Bice is head of the Latin department, not head of the Latin 
Department. 

I study French, Latin, biology, and mathematics, not Biology, and 
Mathematics. 

The meeting will be held in room 236, not Room 236. 

The officers are James Smith, president; Lucile Wise, vice-president; 
and Will Rogers, secretary, not President, Vice-president, etc. 

Capitalize names of clubs and societies but not the club or society 
alone. Ехлмрі: The Writers Club met yesterday. The club consists 
of ten writers. 


SPELLING 


No simplified spelling! When in doubt follow Webster’s preferred 
spelling. 

No abbreviation in the body of an article. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION!—gray, not grey; practice, always; adviser; 
acknowledgment; judgment. 

Never divide a monosyllable. 

Spell out streets and avenues. EXAMPLE: 215 West Fifty-seventh 
Street. Тһе Art Students League has moved to its new building at 
5 East Fortieth Street. 

Use figures for 100 and above. ExAMPLE: between 174th and 175th 
Streets, or corner of 124th Street. 


PUNCTUATION 


Omit comma between name and numerals. EXAMPLE: Mary 
Smith 727. 

Note well the use of the comma in the following: Dr. Frank Smith, 
head of the history department, gave a talk on Greek plays; but Dr. 
Frank Smith of the history department gave a talk on Greek plays. 

Quotation marks must begin and end quoted material. Don’t for- 
get end quotes. 

In continuous quotations of two or more paragraphs use quotation 
marks at the beginning of each paragraph and at the end of the last 
paragraph only. 

WORDS AND GRAMMATICAL USAGE 


Be terse. Avoid unnecessary words. 
Use appositives and past participles rather than relative clauses. 
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EXAMPLE: John Brown, former Arista leader, etc., not John Brown, who 
was formerly an Arista leader, etc. 
Say Francis H. J. Paul, principal, not Principal Francis H. J. Paul. 


GENERAL RULES 


In reporting alumni news, write Bill Jones '24. No comma between 
name and year. 

All poems to appear over writer's name with class numerals, not 
official sections. ExAMPLE: James Willis "29. 

Tabulate only long lists of names. 

Never write a student's name: Gray, John. This is done for con- 
veriience in filing only. 


WORD OF ADVICE 


If in doubt about points not covered above, consult Woolley's 
Handbook of Composition. 


IN SPORTS 


Be consistent. 

Write: on her 35-yard line; 20-yard forward pass; 50-yard breast 
stroke. 

When reporting scores, say 5 to 3 in the body, not 5—3. The latter 
may be used in the head only. 

For summaries, box-scores, line-ups, follow New York Times. 


HEAD STYLES 
Style and size of type, code marks, and number of units in decks of 


the head are noted on the head schedule. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL STYLE IN BODY OF ARTICLES 


No italicizing for emphasis. 

No bold face type in body except inserts. 

Break full column articles by at least two subheads. Set these bold 
face center, upper and lower case. No period follows. 

If a by-line is used, set center body type. EXAMPLE: 


| By James Smith | 
If a special despatch—set center italics body type. EXAMPLE: 


| Special to The New York Times | 
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No leading ever. Brief news items, one joke or teaser may be used 
to fill out a column that falls short. Give preference to news items. 
No teasers or fillers ever on front page. 

Set summaries, line-ups, box-scores as in the New York Times using 
6-point instead of 8-point type. 


HEADS 


Use drop-line (step) form for all top heads in accordance with code 
unless otherwise directed. 

Capitalize the first word in the second line of box heads, whatever 
the word. 

Capitalize the first word in the second line of all italic heads. 

Use single quotation marks in a headline where double quotes would 
be used in the body. 

Set banks in pyramid style upper and lower case. Begin with 
capital letters all words except the following: a, an, and; as, but, if, or, 
the, and all prepositions of four letters or less. Infinitives should be 
written in this style: to End, to Boom. 

No period after banks. 

Use a dash instead of a semicolon in the bank. 


BREAKOVERS 
Form: (a) Continued on Page 3, Column 2. 
Set bold face body type. Place at bottom of the first break. 


JUMP HEAD 
FORM: (b) Continued from Page 1, Column 5. 
N. B. Check (b) with (a) on dummy and page proof to be sure 
there is no discrepancy. 


DASHES 


3-em dash under all heads except editorial heads. Omit dash under 
editorial heads. 

3-em dash centered below every single column bank. 

3-em dash above and below “Continued from Page 1, Column 5.” 

5-em dash at end of every article. 

Use single rule for boxes. 

Use single horizontal rule to cut off story set in two or three columns 
from head or heads below. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Buy two morning papers to be decided upon by your class. List 
differences in style that you can find in the articles. Is each paper con- 
sistent in its use? Compare the results of your findings in class. 

2. Are there differences in capitalization in the banks? In italic 
heads? Is the paper consistent in its use? 

3. Rewrite the following item in accordance with the style sheet 
printed in this chapter: change only what violates the style. 


When Bill Jones, 729, consulted his faculty advisor on the 
eligibility requirements for Cornell College, he decided that he 
would practise singing in order that he might make the glee 
club at Ithaca. He is Leader of the Arista here and Founder 
of the writers club. On May 24th he won first prize in the 
New York World contest. 


4. With your style sheet in your hand, look over the last issue of 
your school paper and note any violations. 

-© 5. Until you are sure of the practices required by your paper, apply 
the rules of your style sheet to each article that you write. Correct 
any violations of style before turning your copy in. 

6. Name all the pronouns that are first person pronouns. 

7. Have you noticed differences in style between various newspaper 
articles reprinted in this book and the style followed by the publisher in 
the rest of the chapter? The article is, of course, reprinted in accord- 
ance with the style followed by the paper from which it was clipped. 

8. From a study of the various newspaper models reprinted here 
what differences can you discover in spelling; in capitalization; in type; 
in form of headlines; in style of subhead; in the quotation of poetry; 
in the use of the period after banks and subheads; in heads for book 
reviews; in any other particular? What is the practice followed by your 
school paper in each of the particulars mentioned? 

9. In the Appendix you will find a variable spelling list. Consult 
this list and see what discoveries you can make about the practices of 
your local paper. Is it consistent in these practices? 


^ 


С ар Med oo A ДЫ 
GALLEY PROOFS AND THE DUMMY 


HEN copy and heads are set up, the type stands in lead slugs 

in long galleys or pans numbered galley 1, galley 2, and so on. A 
proof is pulled of each galley. That is, the slugs in the pans are brushed 
with printers ink, a sheet of paper is laid on a galley of type, a roller 
is run over it, and the impression comes off on the proof. Proofs in 
duplicate or triplicate are returned to the editor. The first thing he 
must do is to check up printed stories with those that he has listed in his 
book as “Sent to Printer,” to be sure that all copy has been set. If any 
has been overlooked he should inquire about it at once. If it has been 
lost, he will have to send a carbon copy to the operator to be set up 
at once. 

The next thing he must do is to read all the proofs to be sure that 
there are no errors. The linotype operator, just like the typist, may 
make technical errors that must be caught. Corrections must be indi- 
cated by marks that the linotype operator will see quickly and under- 
stand, when he undertakes to revise his work. Hence, a code must be 
learned for correction—the regular proof reader’s code, which is printed 
on another page. All marks of correction must be indicated in the 
margin, 

The editor indicates that he has read each proof by writing “OK 
with corrections” followed by his initials in the upper right corner of 
the proof. Those showing errors must be returned to the linotype oper- 
ator for correction. Revised proofs should show no errors. 

The next problem is to make up the dummy. Its making is simple 
enough. The chapter, “Principles of Make-Up,” showed how a rough 
draft of each page was made by the editor. His purpose now is to fit 
the stories that are on the galley proofs into place as they will appear 
in the columns of his paper. This he will do in accordance with his 
plan. Simple directions follow. 


MAKING THE DUMMY 


Materials needed—old papers, pencils, paste, scissors, pins or, if 
the first issue is being prepared, as many pieces of wrapping paper as 
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there are prospective pages, each cut to prospective page size and ruled 
into as many columns as will be required. 

Arrange one complete set of proofs in numerical order. 

Take the proof labeled Galley 1. 

With a soft pencil, mark at intervals of two or three inches down 
that proof the number 1 over the printed matter. Be sure that each 
separate story bears the number. You are going to cut these later. The 
number is to tell the compositor, who will make up the paper from the 
dummy, on what galley to find each story. 

Take the proof labeled Galley 2. Mark the number 2 down the 
proof as you did 1. Do the same with 3, 4, and so on, until each galley 
proof has been numbered. Now with scissors strip off all the margins 
of galley 1. Cut as close to the print as possible. Repeat on every 
proof. 

Place out on a table as many pages as there are to be pages in your 
paper. Cut from the galley proof the story planned for the top of 
column 1 or 5, page 1. Pin it in place. 

- Pin your top stories in place first. 

Don' clip all the separate stories from the proofs at once. You 
are liable to lose the little pieces if you do. 

Sometimes it will be found easy to lay a whole unit of proof in place 
for the time being, or assemble all material to go on the editorial page, 
for example, before definitely arranging it. 

Use pins first to permit changes on the page if any are necessary 
later. 

When all articles are pinned in satisfactory position, remove pins, 
story by story, and paste. Don't remove pins from several stories at 
once. A gust of wind may make you sorry that you did. 

If stories are too long for a column, either transpose or cut out the 
necessary lines. If the column is too short, either add the required 
number of lines, rushing your copy to the printer to be set up, or use 
a filler to fit the space. If you want lines added, you must type your 
copy and send it to the linotype operator, labeling it add Arista, if the 
Arista story is the one you are adding to. It is not enough to indicate 
the line on the dummy. The dummy must go to the compositor exactly 
as you expect your paper to be. Everything must be indicated. No 
compositor has time to solve student problems of make-up. Check up 
your date line, your page numbers, your breakovers, your continued- 
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on-another-page lines, your heads, and dashes. When you have done 
this, your dummy is complete. 

When you get your page proofs, check up all heads and general form. 
It is too late now to have errors in lines corrected. All corrections, at. 
all times, whether on galley proofs or on page proofs, must be indicated 
in the margins. 
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PROOF READER’S CODE 


Marginal 
Mark 


) 


à? 
=A 


1 
i 


= 


2990 


FES 
А 


Е 


ор le ay ns 


ox. 2 


Corresponding Mark in Proof 
Every journalist should,a seeing eye. 
Every journalist should have have.a seeing 
fvery journalist should have a seeing eye. 
Every journalist should have a seeing eye. 
Every Journalist should have a seeing eye. 
‘Every journalist should have a seeing eye. 
Every journalist should have a seeing eye. 
Every journalist should have a seeing eye. 
Every journalist should have a seeing eye. 
Every journalist should haye a seeing eye. 
Every journalist should hava a seeing eye. 


Every jouCrnalist should have a seeing eye. 


Everyfournalist should have a seeing eye. 
Every 4 journalist,should „see. 

Every journalist should have d&eeing eye.. 
Every journalist should have a seeing eye. 
Every journyialist should have a seeing eye. 
Every journalistlshould have a seeing eye. 


|| Every journalist should see. 


Every journalist should 
7have a seeing eye. 
Every journalist should 
Thavě a seeing eye. 
again. „Every journalist should see. 
Every journalist should have a seeing 
Every journalist should have a 
Every journalist should have a seeing eye 
Every journalist,it is said,should have 
Poets may dream, journalists must see., 
It is this, journalists must see. 
A journalists eye must see. 
* Journalists must see, he said. 


“Journalists need the,seeing eye’,” he said. 


Journalists must use@eyes. 

More than were there. 

JOURNALISTS GO BLIND 
LOOKING FOR EYESIGHT 


JOURNALISTS GO BLIND 
LOOKING FOR EYESIGHT 


A 
Journalists recreate daily. 
“Tyery journalist must cultivate the 
Seeing eye. 


"Every journalist haveShould)a seeing eye. 


L Every journalist should see. 
Eyery journalist should have a seeing eye. 


Everyournalist Should have a seeing eye. 


Every journalist should have a seeing, eye, 


Every journalist should have a seeing eye. 
Every journalist shevid-haxe.a seeing eye. 
Every journalist should have seeing eyes. 


uN; su utg Every,a seeing eye. 


m 


Meaning 
Insert. 
Take out. 
Capital. 
Small capitals. 
Lower case or small letter. 
Set in Roman type. 
Set in Italic type. 
Set in bold-face type. 
Wrong font. 
Broken letter. 
Upside down. 
Close up separated elements. 
Space. 
Make equal spacing. 
Space and close up. 
Letter space. 
'Take out element and close up. 
Push down space. 
Straighten margin. 


Space between lines. 


Less spacé between lines. 


Make paragraph. 
Do not make paragraph. 
Set in continuous line. 


Put in period. 

Put in comma. 

Put in semicolon. 

Put in colon. 

Put in apostrophe. 

Put in double quotation marks. 
Put in single quotation marks. 
Spell out word or number. 

Set in figures; 


1-em dash: 


2-em dash. 
Hyphen. 
Straighten lines. 


Transpose. 

Move left. 

Move right. 

Move up. 

Move down, 

Indent em quad. 

Let stand. 

Is this right? 

See copy and correct. 
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CORRECTED PROOF 
POWER 


со of a possible one thousand three 
hundred five scholarship certificates were 
awarded at last weekg assemblies to stu- 
dents,marks for the past term average 
at least 85%. In other words, four per- 
cent of the students at george washing- 
ton are doing superior work. 


> It is an unfortunate truth that under 
t 


he present system of education, many 
studants think that the mark is of more 
importance than the subject, and that the 
report card is more important than theg 
knowledge which the mark represents. 
This attifüde earns neither the mark nor 
the knowledge. „Scholarship certificates 
represent, not only a scholarship average 
of 85%, but also 85% mordbrain fodder 
stored away for active use in the future, 
85% less distance between Migh $chool 
and college, or 85% better equipment for 
a job. 

And school is not a building where 
determine the amount forcibly stuffed into 


subjects are "taken" and tests given to 


the head of the collective victém. It is 
a house of learning, a place for youth 
to grow the Anta) shoes of intellectual 


maturity, a workshop for «есіте; 
somdpowers and refining others, and a 
forge for, beating,into „shape the armor 
for the life struggle. 

„When students cease to look upon 
teachers as dispensers of gct,smart quick 
quackery, when ‘students restore teachers 
to their position іш loco parentis as com- 


rades for a little way along the road, 


comrjdes perhaps wiser than their juniors, 


the four percent will be‘ appreciably 
swelled. 2 ] 
The present four percent did not,get 
that way" because of any partiality on 
the part of fairy godmothers with the 
gift of gréy matter. The initial distri- 
butionhlmost was equal, but the gray has 
not retained its original properties in all 
cases. Some of it (as in the case of a 
goodly part of the remaining ninety-six 
percent) has grown soft and flabby be- 


records, while some has congealed from 


ЕТ cause of the,and transient impressions it 


1/4 


L- disuse. 
No, 85% does not represent merely'a 
scholastic average; it is the health chart 
a grfy gift! 
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REVISED PROOF 
POWER * 


One hundred twenty-six out of a 
possible one thousand three hundred 
five scholarship certificates were 
awarded at last week's assemblies to 
students whose marks for the past term 
average at least 85%. In other words, 
four percent of the students at George 
Washington are doing superior work. 

It is an unfortunate truth that under 
the present system of education, many 
students think that the mark is of more 
importance than the subject, and that 
the report card is more important than 
the knowledge which the mark repre- 
sents. This attitude earns neither the 
mark nor the knowledge. 

Scholarship certificates represent, not 
only a scholarship average of 85%, but 
also 85% more brain fodder stored 
away for active use in the future, 85% 
less distance between high school and 
college, or 85% better equipment for a 
job. 

And school is not a building where 
subjects are “taken” and tests given 
to determine the amount forcibly 
stuffed into the head of the collective 
victim. It is a house of learning, a 
place for youth to grow into the shoes 
of intellectual maturity, a workshop 
for developing some powers and refin- 
ing others, and a forge for beating into 
shape the armor for the life struggle. 

When students cease to look upon 
teachers as dispensers of  get-smart- 
quick quackery, when students restore 
teachers to their position in loco parentis 
as comrades for a little way along the 
road, comrades perhaps wiser than 
their juniors, the four percent will be 
appreciably swelled. 

The present four percent did not “get 
that way” because of any partiality on 
the part of fairy godmothers with the 
gift of gray matter. The initial dis- 
tribution almost was equal, but the 
gray has not retained its original prop- 
erties in all cases. Some of it (as 
in the case of a goodly part of the re- 
maining ninety-six percent) has grown 
soft and flabby because of the rapidly 
flickering and transient impressions it 
records, · while some has congealed 
from disuse. 

No, 85% does not represent merely 
a scholastic average; it is the health 
chart of the gray gift! 


* By Muriel-Frances Hochdorf 
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EXERCISES 


1. Learn. proof readers’ marks and their meaning, a few at a time. 
2. Get a set of galley proofs kept from a former issue. Use a card 
to cover all but the line that is being read. At first, attempt to correct 
for the more common errors only—punctuation, capitalization, take out, 
left out, insert space. A mark for each correction must be made in two 
places: 
a. In the line to indicate the place of the change. 
b. In the margin beside the line containing the error. 
If the operator sees no marks in the margin, he will assume that the 
proof is 0.K. 
3. When you have acquired a certain degree of facility in the use of 
this much of the code, try to apply other marks. 


Chapter XXIX 
ADVERTISING 


DVERTISING is salesmanship. A good salesman must know (1) his 
commodity, (2) his public; therefore, he must study his commod- 
ity—its distinctive features, its uses, and its history; he must study 
his public that he may understand human nature with its varying points 
of view, needs, interests, attitudes, limitations, and conditions of life. 
To advertise, he brings together what he knows of his commodity and 
what he knows of human nature. His aim is to sell his commodity. 
Two kinds of advertising, printed and oral, will be considered here. 

A good printed advertisement should make its public do five things: 
see, read, believe, remember, and act. The oral advertisement should 
make the public hear, listen, believe, remember, and act. With these 
purposes in mind the advertisement should be constructed. There are 
a great many ways, of course, to accomplish these purposes. Here are 
some: 

МАКЕ Him бек. Catch attention by the novelty of the headline; by 
suggestion; by a startling slogan; by a picture. Spectacular devices for 
catching attention include: the moving electric sign, sky writing, and 
Neon signs. 

Маке Him Reap. Once you have caught attention, hold it by 
sparkling concrete details that challenge the need and the imagination 
of the public. Appeal to an interest, an emotion, an attitude, an instinct, 
the senses, reason, a special point of view. The journalist who can 
write a good human interest story should write live advertising copy. 
The new, the strange, the picturesque, and the unexpected make live 
advertising copy as well as live news. Timeliness in advertising is effec- 
tive. While the advertisement is really an argument in support of a 
commodity, it should be dramatic in form. The power of the particular, 
the power of the startling parallel, is felt in good publicity copy, exactly 
as in news writing. 

MAKE Him Berve. Inspire confidence by the sincerity of the 
advertisement. By your own thorough knowledge of your commodity, 
let the public feel your efficiency. When a man nods his head and 
says “He knows what he is talking about,” you have gone a long way 
toward effecting a sale; and confidence, once established, has magic 
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selling power. The testimonial and the guarantee are devices for inspir- 
ing confidence. 

MAKE Him REMEMBER. By a slogan or catch phrase, preferably 
one that links the name of the firm with the commodity, make the com- 
modity stick in the mind. Have you a little fairy in your home? Fairy 
Soap. All the news that’s fit to print. New York Times. With suf- 
ficient repetition you will thus make him remember. 

МАКЕ Him Аст. Make it easy for him to act. You want him to 
buy, but human nature follows the line of least resistance. Difficulties 
may deter him. Show him how to get your commodity without incon- 
venience to himself. In this connection, your knowledge of conditions 
figures. If you want to sell to a factory worker, don’t have the shop 
closed during the only hours that a factory worker can buy. The easy 
payment plan has made many a sale that otherwise would never have 
been effected. 

Oral salesmanship attempts to effect through the spoken word what 
has been effected through the written word in printed advertising. In- 
stead of seeing, your customer must hear; instead of reading, listen. 

Маке Him Hear. By the novelty of the attack, pique his curi- 
osity. A dramatic entrance or stage business of some kind may catch 
his ear. Try to make the right point of contact. It may be the open 
sesame to a hearing. 

Маке Him LISTEN. Once the attention has been arrested, hold it 
through brief vivid details. Make no “cotton wool statements.” А 
pleasing voice and manner, attention to the pause, and force of person- 
ality, score. If you are making a personal appeal instead of one to a 
mixed group, seize any clue, however slight, that reveals the interest 
of a customer. 

The real opportunity for creative advertising comes to the student 
advertiser through planning publicity for his own product—his paper. 
His advertising campaign should be carefully planned. The manager 
should remember that the advertising of a paper is not complete until 
the subscription price is in the coffers and the paper is in the hands of 
its buyers. 

1. Plan a general campaign at the beginning of the term to sell 
term subscriptions. 

2. Plan specific campaigns before each issue to sell single copies 
to those who do not subscribe. 
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BEFORE THE CAMPAIGN 


1. Know your commodity—what your paper publishes, its distinc- 
tive points, offerings planned to meet student needs and special tastes; 
special talents on the staff; what some worth while persons have said 
of it. 

2. Know your public—student body, faculty, alumni. This knowl- 
edge must include the number of each group, and the total number 
of subscribers. 

3. Set yourself the sum needed to cover costs of publication for the 
term. Keep the pot boiling until the goose is cooked! 

4. Provide yourself with a roster of official classes showing class 
number, number of students on register, full names of teachers, full 
names of students, room number. 

5. Draw up a sparkling letter to introduce the project to each class. 
State the price and ask for the appointment of a live sales agent. Pro- 
vide at the bottom of the letter to be filled in, torn off, and returned 
at a specified time to you, a stub bearing room number, number of 
class, teacher’s name, name of sales representative. Have one letter 
mimeographed for each class. 

6. Plan a special follow-up letter to be read later to each class by 
its special sales agent. 

7. Plan copy for posters about the building and place your order 
with your art department well in advance of the date of expected de- 
livery. Advertising posters should show price. Some should appeal to 
boys; some to girls, if the school is co-ed. Remember that large color 
posters are 100 per cent more effective than small black and white, and 
illustration, if nothing more than a large question mark, is more sug- 
gestive than beautiful lettering. Advertising pictures, like newspaper 
cartoons, should suggest action. 

8. Prepare an address for your assembly. Apply the principles of 
good advertising. Plan an attack that will make the student body hear 
you. The manager might impersonate a newsboy for the moment. 
With a package of papers under his arm let him run out to the edge of 
the platform shouting, “Extra! Extra!” 

9. Provide headquarters with a sufficient number of subscription 
receipt cards, each bearing a number, to distribute to the student body. 
If you have 3,000 on register you will need cards bearing numbers 
from 1 to 3,000. Sort out the cards in packages equal in number to the 
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number registered in the class. On your own books at headquarters 
keep a record of the numbers assigned to each class. This will help you 
tremendously in checking later. (If you have fifty classes you will 
have fifty packages ready for delivery to special sales agents.) 

10. Prepare a notice calling together your special sales agents. 
Specify day, hour, place. 

11. Organize a force at headquarters to handle returns as they come 
in. Make it easy for the special sales agents; make it easy for your 
customers. Nothing is more disastrous to confidence and sales than to 
have no one on hand to receive what you have asked for. Prepare to 
be on the job. 

12. Get together enough back numbers to supply new entrants. 


DURING THE GENERAL CAMPAIGN 


. Distribute sample copies to new entrants. Маке THEM SEE! 
. Place posters about the building. Маке THEM SEE! 

. Distribute the first letter to each class. 

. Address the assembly. 

5. Collect stubs and check them with class lists. See that you have 
one representative for each class. If you have not, follow up the matter 
at. once and have one appointed while you wait. 

6. Assemble your sales agents. Provide each with his letter and his 
subscription cards. Instruct him to begin sales at once; to take full 
payment or part payment over any student's signature of promise; to 
hold part-payment cards until the subscription is paid up; to give 
paid-up cards as receipts; to report to headquarters daily. Give him a 
brief lesson in salesmanship. Ask him to study his own small group, 
to analyze their special interests and attitudes and make use of that 
knowledge in his appeal to those who are not responsive. He can make 
a more personal appeal than headquarters can. 

7. Follow up all responses. If you find that in some classes there is 
little action, try to discover the cause; then remedy it. If the class sales 
agent has no initiative and will not take the trouble to make sales easy 
for his customers, find someone who will. 

8. Recognize special ability in your salesmen. Praise has a fine 
effect. A good salesman likes the feeling of success; his respect deepens 
for the firm that recognizes ability. 

9. Recognize unusual responses in classes. Publish results. To do 
this, use any device that will stimulate interest among prospective cus- 
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tomers. At Christmas time, when funds were solicited for the needy, 
an evergreen wreath in the foyer of a high school displayed a red ribbon 
for each class that reached a certain quota. You might publish the first 
100-per-cent class or all 100-per-cent classes. Good-humored rivalry 
helps. 

10. Run teasers in your first issue—and a last call for subscriptions! 

11. Deliver all papers to all parts of the school at the same time. 
This includes annexes—unless the part-time evil makes such distribution 
impossible. It is unfair to the reader to offer him the news after he has 
heard it discussed; furthermore, such a practice hurts sales. 

12. Meet all conditions. Make it possible for late comers to get 
papers. Eternal vigilance is necessary before the first paper comes out. 
What is lost then may never again be made up. Single copies will add 
a little to the coffers but proportionately very little. 


CAUTION: 
Don't appeal on the basis of school spirit. Sell your commodity. 
Put out a good paper; result, confidence; result, school spirit! 
Follow Up! Follow Up! Follow Up! 


AFTER THE CAMPAIGN 
Take down all posters. No post-mortems. 
Be alive to comments on the paper; they may give you a hint for 
the next issue. 


SPECIAL CAMPAIGN FOR SALE OF SINGLE ISSUES 
BEFORE THE CAMPAIGN 

1. Know your commodity—the distinctive features of the coming 
issue—an examination schedule perhaps, to be published nowhere else; 
an interview with a celebrity, or some such thing. 

2. Provide special copy and suggestions for posters and place your 
order with the art department. | 

3. Plan an address that will play up what is coming. 

4. Discover strategic points for catching the attention of the 
indifferent. 


DURING THE CAMPAIGN 


1. Place posters. 
2. Address assembly. 
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3. Play up the special features of the coming issue through special 
sales agents of classes that are not 100-per-cent subscribers. 

4. Cover all strategic points; that is, have boys armed with papers, 
in places to catch the indifferent buyer. Remember the early bird—be 
on time. 


AFTER THE CAMPAIGN 
Remove all advertisements. 


There is another phase of advertising that must be considered in 
connection with high school papers. Papers should be self-supporting, 
and the present cost of printing is high. One way to reduce printing 
costs is to sell some of the space in the paper for advertising. This 
transaction imposes two obligations upon the paper: an obligation to 
the advertisers; an obligation to the readers of the paper. 

To THE ADVERTISER. Whatever agreement the paper makes with 
the advertiser must be kept unqualifiedly. Editors must see that the 
printer follows copy rigidly. An old saying is: Follow copy even though 
it flies out the window. Furthermore, the paper must print no con- 
tradictions of the advertisements it carries. For instance, if a paper 
carries patent medicine advertisements, it is poor sportsmanship for it 
to print an editorial warring on patent medicines. 

To THE READER. Readers must be protected against any but bona 
fide advertisements. Papers of high standards back their advertisements 
and will knowingly give space to nothing of a doubtful nature. The 
New York Times recently published an advertisement on the kinds 
of ads it declines to publish in its columns. They are reprinted on the 
opposite page as suggestive of a fine standard to maintain. 

Student journalists will have no copy problem in handling advertise- 
ments for their columns. Advertisers send copy, give directions as to 
the space desired, and even specify display type to be used in the lay-out. 
The editor’s problem is rather one of placing the advertisement on the 
page. He must consider the ad in relation to the whole page and in 
relation to other advertisements. 

While advertisements must stand out, they must be so placed that 
the harmony of the page make-up is not destroyed. 

The principle of variety that governs the arrangement of headlines 
(explained fullv in the chapter, “Principles of Make-up") applies to the 
relative position of advertisements. Variety of border often solves the 
problem of monotony. 
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1. Space on the back page is more desirable from the advertiser's 
viewpoint than a similar position on an inside page. 

2. Advertisements should be in tone with the paper. Cheap adver- 
tising is the mark of a cheap paper. When a short story writer of the 
author's acquaintance is casting about for a possible market for a manu- 
script, he reads the advertisements in magazines not well known to him, 
and thereby gets an idea of the type of reader that subscribes. He claims 
that he can tell more by the ads than by the editorial matter. 

3. Cuts should face in. 


The New York Times declines for its columns: 


1—Fraudulent or doubtful advertise- 
ments. 

2—Offers of something of value for 
nothing; advertisements that make 
false, unwarranted or exaggerated 
claims. 

_3—Advertisements that are ambiguous 
in wording and which may mislead. 

4—Attacks of a personal character; 
advertisements that make uncalled- 
for reflections on competitors or 
competitive goods. 

5—Advertisements holding out the 
prospect of large guaranteed divi- 
dends or excessive profits. 

6—Bucket shops and offerings of unde- 
sirable financial firms. 

7—Advertisements that are indecent, 
vulgar, suggestive, repulsive or of- 
fensive, either in theme or treat- 
ment. 

$—Matrimonial offers; fortune tell- 


ing; massage, unless licensed and 
license number is given. 

9—Objectionable medical advertising 
and offers of free medical treat- 
ment; advertising that makes re- 
medial, relief or curative claims, 
either directly or by inference, not 
justified by the facts or common 
experience. 

10—Advertising of products contain- 
ing habit-forming or dangerous 
drugs. 

11—Help Wanted advertisements 
which request money for samples 
or articles. 

12—Any other advertising that may 
cause money loss to the reader or 
injury in health or morals, or loss 
of confidence in reputable adver- 
tising and honorable business, or 
which is regarded by THE 
TIMES as unworthy. 


STRICT RULES ENFORCED BY A GREAT METROPOLITAN DAILY 


4. Space should be sold by the column-inch, quarter-page, half-page; 
there will hardly be occasion for a full-page ad in a high school paper. 
The rate should be determined by the cost of printing. A fair margin 
of profit should be made to warrant the giving-over of the space. 

5. The proportion of advertising matter to editorial matter should 
be carefully planned. Students want the news of the community first. 

6. Students should not solicit advertisements from unknown firms or 
persons without the consent of their advisers or parents. 
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7. Solicitors should be well enough informed on their commodity, 
the paper, and their public, the student body, to help prospective adver- 
tisers who may not know what appeal to make to high school students. 

8. If the paper does not reach a large number of students, space 
should not be sold. The selling of space is a business proposition. Еаіг- 
ness works both ways. 


! 


NEW YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Game Reserves of Kenya colony— where giraffes > zebras 
graze along the railroad—the richest big game country in the 
world — almost never visited by travelers — is on the route of 


Raymond-Whitcomb 


Round Africa 
Cruise 


Sailing January 12, 1929, on Cunard liner “Carinthia,” 
foraten weeks voyage completely around Africa, visiting 
Dakar in Senegal — Freetown in Sierra Leone 
(a region of primitive Blacks and barbaric dances) 
Capetown and old Dutch South Africa 
Durban — Natal — Madagascar 
Zanzibar — Mombasa — Nairobi 
The Big Game Country of British East Africa 
The Sudan and Egypt 


¥ With trips to Victoria Falls, Kimberley and its Dia- 
mond Mines, Cecil Rhodes’ Tomb in the Matopo Hills of 
Rhodesia, the Mountains of the Moon, the headwaters 
of the Nile and Khartoum, capital of the Sudan. 
The only cruise devoted primarily to Africa, and the 
only African, cruise to include all se&ions of Africa. 
Rates, $1250 and upward 


Send for tbe "Booklet —' AROUND AFRICA" 


Mediterranean Cruise 


@ Sailing January 22, 1929, on the Cunard liner " Samaria” and 
visiting the famous Mediterranean cities and great ports — and in 
particular, Egypt and the Holy Land, beautiful Taormina in Sicily, 
the historic islands of Ma/ta, Cyprus, Corsica and Sardinia, and pic- 
turesque towns on the Dalmatian Coast — Rates, $1000 and up. 


Land Cruises im America 


Round trips of three to nine weeks on special trains 
built for Raymond-Whitcomb 


Raymond & Whitcomb Company 
Executive Offices :(26 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


LOS ANGBLES SAN FRANCISCO 
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Holiday Books 
For Boy Scouts 


% 


LITTLE BROTHER OF THE 


HUDSON 
by James A. Braden 


The last stand of the Erie Nation against the 
Five Nations. $1.75 


THE BOOK OF INDIAN CRAFTS 
AND INDIAN LORE 
by Julian H. Salomon 


A wealth of material for every boy who is 
interested in Indians, over one hundred dia- 
grams and line drawings. $3.50 


THE BOYS’ BEN HUR 
by Lew Wallace 


A shortened form which will appeal to many 
who have never found time to read the 
original classic. Beautifully illustrated. $2.00 


THE BASEBALL DETECTIVE 
by C. G. Muller 


A rattling good boys’ school story with base- 
ball the main theme. $1.75 


A WEST POINTER’S HONOR 
by A. W. Chilton 


The endeavors of two cadets to be true to a 
double loyalty. $1.75 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
by A. Conan Doyle 


Extraordinary adventures of the days of the 
Black Prince. Spirited illustrations. $2.50 


FREE: Beautifully illustrated catalogue of 
books for boys and girls. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd Street New York 


i. FLOATING .. 4 


roma), UNIVERSITY “2:23 


THE WORLO 
11 Broadway, New Work 
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The heater inside your 
car doesn’t do your outside 
chauffeur much good. 

But our livery overcoats 
will help a lot. We've sev- 
eral sturdy varieties; all 
warm, all good looking and 
each a credit to your 
thoughtfulness: 

Blue, black or oxford 
melton, dog lining, collared 
with Persian lamb. Black 
or blue boxcloth. Oxford 
frieze and covert cloth. 


Wool lined gloves, fur 
hats, heavy socks and 
shoes, warm underwear. 


ROGERS PERT 
COMPANY 


Broadway Broadway Broadway 
at Liberty at Warren at 13th St. 
“Six 
Herald Sq. Convenient Fifth Ave. 
at 35th St. Corners" at 41st St. 


Tremont a Broomfield 
Boston, Massachusetts 


NLY because: of a 
FIRM purpose could 

@ we be so ruthless. “Our 
/ public," we say, “must 

always come first!” 

(7 And so we harden our 
є heart and dry the im- 
» petuous tear. 


IST 


с - 
Er? 


Longchamps 
hunter waiting 

D /0 cut down a 
peach at just the 

. proper ripeness. 


® We ply the kitchen 
knife on tender vegeta- 
bles still dewy with in- 

ә nocence ... snatch to 
' destruction firm young 
s fruits, fairly melting with 
sunny sweetness...pop 
before our guests cakes 
\ and pastries that have 
barely seen the light of 
/ day. Long live our table 
u . delicacies! 


L 


55 Fifth Avenue 
North-east Cor. 12th Street 
423 Madison Avenue 
Bet. 48th & 49th Streets 
40 East 49th Street 


(Bet. Madison & Vanderbilt Aves. 
19-21 West 57th Street 
Near Fifth Avenue 
1015-17 Madison Avenue 
Bet. 78th & 79th Street 
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г. bane leaders 


ACROSS the 
ice they skim... NS 
brimming over with 


life and energy. Back they 
come... rosy-cheeked and 


happy. 


They are the healthy, sturdy leaders 
of the future ... children like these. 
To keep them healthy and strong, 
their mothers give them whole- 
some, nourishing food... Ralston 
whole wheat cereal that provides 
vitamins for life and growth, pro- 
teins for firm flesh, mineral salts for 
sound teeth and bones, carbohy- 
drates for heat and energy, and bran 
for proper elimination. 


Start your youngsters on Ralston 
tomorrow. They'll love it. It's 
easily prepared. 


Try This Menu Tomorrow 


Grape Fruit 
Ralston With Cream 
*Purina Whole Wheat French Toast 
Milk Coffee 


*PURINA WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR adde 
delicious flavor to breads, muffins, waffles, cakes, 
etc.,and gives them the full food value of whole 
wheat. Another Checkerboard Product. 


RALSTON PURINA СО., St. Louis 


é 
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EXERCISES 


1. Study the advertisements in this chapter. How do they apply 
the principles of good advertising? Which principle is best exemplified 
in each? What emotional appeal does each make? То what class of 
readers or what point of view is each directed? 

2. Collect some advertisements that are excellent for their applica- 
tion of two or more of the five principles of a good advertisement. 

3. What advertisements in this chapter use as the basis of their 
appeal any of the following: mother love; fatherly pride; man’s protec- 
tive instinct; love of social distinction; vanity; curiosity; fear; ambi- 
tion; recreational interest; spirit of reverence; hoarding instinct; the 
woman’s point of view; the man’s point of view; the youth’s point of 
view; the young girl’s point of view; any specialist’s point of view? 

/4. Find advertisements that make use of each of the human elements 
mentioned in question 3. 

> From the Saturday Evening Post clip advertisements that use 
beautiful color pictures to attract attention. 

6. Criticize advertisements that are not pleasing because of any of 
the following: too many details; lack of emphasis; irrelevant details; 
lack of balance; unrelated picture and copy; incongruous pictorial effect; 
violation of truth; inaccuracies from a special viewpoint. 

7. Note how advertisers make use of the element of timeliness to sell 
commodities. Clip two advertisements from a morning paper and paste 
into your notebook. Rewrite each to sell the same commodity at a 
special season of the year: Easter time, Christmas. 

8. How does a local paper show a knowledge of its public through 
its classified advertisement section? In what specialized type of maga- 
zine would you expect to find a page of advertisements giving publicity 
to tree nurseries? An advertisement on where and how to sell manu- 
scripts? An advertisement of Peter Rabbit? 

9. A good advertisement will play up the distinctive features of a 
commodity. Assume that your commodity is the approaching varsity 
show. List the distinctive features that you might play up (1) in an 
address to the student body to sell tickets; (2) in copy for an illustrated 
poster. 

10. List the various interests that you might appeal to in an attempt 
А aie tickets for Macbeth to seniors who study the play as a literature 
ext, 
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11. Recall the commodities that you think of in connection with a 
pithy slogan or apt phrase. What is the value of the phrase to the com- 
modity? Why is “а” below better than “b”? (a) If it isn’t an Eastman 
it isn’t a kodak. (b) A skin you love to touch. 

12. Think of devices for advertising your varsity plays. (To adver- 
tise A Night at an Inn given in one high school, a knight in armor stalked 
the corridors.) Take advantage of interest that you imagine aroused 
through one of your devices—and follow it up with copy for an advertise- 
ment in your school paper. Prepare copy for your local paper. How 
would it differ from school paper copy? 

13. Prepare teasers advertising your classic football or baseball 
game. 

14. Write an advertisement to secure new membership in a parents’ 
club that sponsors scholarships each term. 

15. Through what emotional appeal have the following been sold? 
Dr. Eliot’s Five-foot Shelf; Book of Knowledge; Life-Buoy Soap; Lis- 
terine; dancing lessons by correspondence; life insurance; savings ac- 
counts in a local bank? 


LAY-OUT PROBLEMS 


16. Assume that you have advertisements for an inside page totaling 
23 inches. One is double column, 2 inches in height, and one is a 5-inch 
single column advertisement. Of the other ten, 4 are 2-inch single col- 
umn advertisements; the rest, l-inch ads. Plan the lay-out on a 
5-column page, each column 15 inches in depth. Use the step form and 
pyramid to the right. Cut out papers to dimensions and pin them on a 
dummy made to measure before you draw the lay-out. 

/17. Assume that you have a double column 5-inch advertisement 
that you have agreed to place in the most prominent position in your 
paper—but not on the front page. Where will you place it? 

18. What proportion of advertising would be the limit beyond which 
you would not print advertisements in a 4-page, 6-column paper, 19 
inches in depth (type depth), the paper to come out once a week? 

<19. It costs $95 an issue for printing a 5-column 4-page paper, of 
15-inch depth. It comes out 6 times a term. What should be your 
charge per column inch to make it pay for you to sell space for 
advertising? 
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APPENDIX 


SOME REGULAR HIGH SCHOOL NEWS SOURCES 


Offices of your publications 

Department offices: English; Mathematics; Foreign Languages— 
French, Spanish, Latin, Greek, German; Science; Music; Art; 
Physical Training—Boys, Girls; Shop 

Administrative Assistant—Statistics 

Faculty Member in charge of Senior Activities 

Head of the General Organization 

Secretaries of all clubs 

Managers of all teams 

Special Classes 

Library 

Scholarship Committee of Awards 

Parents’ Club, if any 

Honor Society; Fraternities 

Student Service Bureau 

Secretary of Student Committees 

Examination Schedule Committees (certain times) 

Chairmen of temporary committees 

Faculty Advisers 

College Entrance Adviser 

Grade Advisers 

Senior President 

Class Presidents 

Dean of Boys 

Dean of Girls 

Lunch Room and Kitchen Directors 

Representatives for Publications 

Term Presidents 

Student Council 

School Doctor 

Bulletin Boards 

Custodian 
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SOME NEWSPAPER TERMS 


Add—Written on fresh copy to indicate that it is to be added to copy 
previously prepared. ExAMPLE: Add Arista. 

Art—Any illustrative material used in connection with news. 

Assignment—Instructions for handling expected news. 

Bank—A minor deck in a headline. In a four-deck head the second 
and fourth decks would be banks. 

Beat—Reporter’s regular route of news sources. 

Blind Interview—An interview in which the name of the person inter- 
viewed is not disclosed. 

Blotter—A loose-leaf book used by the police for registering arrests. 

Body Type—Type used in the story, not in the headline. 

Boiler Plate—Stereotype plate of articles and pictures furnished by a 
syndicate. 

Bold Face (b. f.)—Applied to type, meaning black type. 

Box—Space enclosed in rules in the form of a rectangle. 

Boxed Head—Head enclosed in rules in the form of a rectangle. 

Break—News breaks when the event that makes the news happens. 

Break-line—A line only partly filled with letters. 

Break-over—Part of a story continued from another page. 

By-line—The line made by the author’s name. 

Caption—The line printed below a cut. 

Chase—A rectangular iron frame into which pages or columns are 
fastened for printing or for making plates. 

Column—One of the vertical divisions of a page set off by vertical rules. 

Composed—Type is composed when it is arranged into words in order 
for printing. 

Condensed Type—Type that is narrower than standard type of the 
same family. 

Copy—Manuscript. 

Copy-cutter—One who cuts long stories into takes and distributes them 
among the several linotype operators to be set up. 

Copy-holder—One who holds and reads copy while the proof-reader 
checks. 

Copy-reader—One who corrects or edits copy written by reporters. He 
may also write the headline for it. 

Cover—To get all the facts for a report and write it up. 
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Credit Line—Line acknowledging another publication’s permission to 
reprint. 

Cross-line—A single line in a head that may either fill the column or be 
centered. Also a line across the page. 

Cub—A reporter who is a beginner. 

— Cut—A piece of wood or metal that prints a picture; also the picture 
made from the cut. 

Dark Ru 

Dash—The black rule that prints the horizontal line, used between divi- 
sions of a head and at the end of stories. 

Date Line—The line at the beginning of a story giving the city or town 
from which the event is reported and the date of the report. 

Deadline—The hour after which copy is too late for press. A serious 
matter in handling news. 

Dead—Of no further use. Said of type or copy. 

Deck—One of the divisions of a headline, usually 42.. from the 
other divisions by a dash. 

Department Man—One who works in a special department. 

Dispiay Type—Showy type more striking than ordinary type. 

Dope—A story written before the news breaks. 

Drop-line Head—A head in which all the lines are the same length; the 
first is flush with left margin; the last flush with right margin; the 
lines between indented at left in form of steps. Called also stepped 
head. 

Dummy—The model of the paper with stories pasted into place as they 
will appear on the printed page. 

Ears—Boxes at each side of the title of the newspaper usually displaying 
a slogan of some kind. 

Em—A unit of measure for printed matter; the square of the body of 
a type. Examp te: A standard column is 13-ems wide. 

End Mark (#)—A mark placed at the end of a story to say that the story 
is finished. 

Exchanges—Papers exchanged among schools. 

Extended Type—Type that is wider than standard type of the same 
family. 

Feature—Anything especially prominent or important in the news of a 
particular issue of a paper; also applied to a story that is not strict 
news but intended to appeal to the dramatic impulse of the reader. 

Filler—Material of slight value used to fill space. 
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Flash —A bare fact sent to press over the wire. 

Flush—On an even line with. The F of Flush in this line is flush with 
F of Flash above. 

Follow—A story containing later developments of a previously written 
news article. 

Follow-up—See follow. 

Folo—Follow. Folo with a title, such as Honor, is written at the top 
of a piece of copy which is to follow the Honor story already sent 
to press. 

Font—A complete assortment of one style or size of type. 

Form—An assemblage of type locked in a chase preparatory to printing. 

Future Book—A notebook in which the editor keeps memoranda on news 
tips, assignments, etc. - 

Galley—A long shallow metal tray for holding composed type. 

Galley Proof—A printed impression of the type in a galley. 

Ghost Writing—Writing actually done by a reporter for a person of some 
popularity under whose name the story is printed. 

Guide Line—A brief identifying title at the top of pages sent to the 
compositor. 

Hanging Indent—Head in which all but the first line are indented at 
the left. 

Head—Headline. 

Hold—Keep for future use. 

Human Interest—Interest that is aroused through an appeal to the 
heart of the reader. 

Insert—Same as subhead; heading used in the body of a story to break 
the monotony of a solid column. When the word Insert is written 
at the top of copy, it means to insert the copy at a point specified 
within the story already sent to press. 

Jump Head—A head above the portion of a story continued from another 
page. 

Jumping the Gun—Publishing something before the release date speci- 
fied by the contributor. 

Justify—To fill a line or a column exactly full. 

Key Line—Each major deck in a head, containing the essential facts 
that give a key to the news. The top deck is always the first key 
line. 

Kill—Destroy. 
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Lead (léd)—Thin strip of metal placed between lines of type. Type set 
with a lead between lines is said to be leaded. If two leads are 
. placed between, it is double-leaded. 

Legman—One who gets a story but has to have some one write it up 
for him. 

Linotype—A typesetting machine that casts solid lines of type from 
molten metal, the operator playing a keyboard as does a typist. 

Lift—To appropriate some one else’s copy as one’s own. 

Local—Happening in the place—city, town, etc.—of publication. 

Lower Case—Small letters as opposed to capitals. Called lower case 
because they are kept in the case below the one in which the capital 
letters are kept. i 

Make-up—The process of taking type from galleys and arranging it in 
the forms that make the pages of a paper. 

Make-up Man—tvThe assistant who makes up. 

Masthead—The division of a paper giving organization and statistics 
about the paper. 

More—The word more written on copy means that there is more to 
come; the story is not finished. 

Morgue—File of stories, biographies, cuts, and other clippings available 
for reference at any time; also the place where such material is 
kept. 

Must—Written on copy to indicate that it must be used at once. 

Overline—The headline placed over a cut. 

Personal—A brief bit of gossip. 

Pi—A mixed-up mass of type. 

Pi Line—A line that the compositor has made by intentionally striking 
keys at random. ETAOINS 

Play Up—To emphasize position of facts in a story or the position on a 
page, or the amount of space devoted to facts. 

Point—Unit of measurement of height of a letter. One point measures 
about 1/72 of an inch. 

Proof—An inked impression on paper made from composed type. 

Proof-reader—One who reads proof and marks the errors. 

Pull—To make an impression. To full a proof is to make an impression 
of composed type by inking. 

Pyramid—A group of lines each line being shorter than the one above it 
and centered. 
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Quad—A block of type metal lower than the letters, and one-half, one, 
two, or three ems in width,—used in spacing and in blank lines. 

Quoins—W edges used to fasten type in a galley or form. 

Railroad—Send to press with only superficial editing. A story is some- 
times railroaded at the last minute. 

Release—Date on which story is to be published. 

Revise—Second proof sheet pulled after mistakes on the first have been 
corrected. 

Rewrite—A rewritten account of a previously published story. 

Rewrite Man—One who rewrites or revises poor copy; or one who han- 
dles stories telephoned by reporters. 

Rule—A strip of metal that prints a thin line, used in making boxes, etc. 
A double rule prints two lines. 

Run—A reporter's regular route of call; beat. 

Run In—Copy sent in late to be inserted in the body of a story. 

Run On—Set in continuous lines as opposed to tabulate. 

Scoop—A story printed in a paper before any other paper gets it. 

Set—Type is set when it is arranged in words, lines, etc. 

Slip Cut—A small cut slipped into the body of a story. 

Slug—A line cast by the linotype machine; a strip of metal. 

Solid—Without leading. 

Space—A small piece of metal cast lower than a face type, so that it will 
not receive the ink in printing. Used to separate words or letters 
and made of different widths. 

Space-writer—One who is paid according to the space his copy fills. 

Spot News—Unexpected news. 

Spread Head—A head of two or more columns in width. 

Staff—The regular group that prepares the paper. 

Standing—A standing head is one that is used more than once in a paper. 
It is not killed with the rest of the type but is preserved by the 
printer for future use. Heads for the alumni column are standing 
heads. 

Stepped Head—See drop-line head. 

Stick—Small tray holding about two inches of type, used in setting type 
by hand. 

Stick ful—Amount of type a stick would ordinarily contain,—about two 
inches of type. 

Stone—Table on which the compositor makes up the page forms. He 
works over the stone. 
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Story—Any newspaper article. 

Streamer Head—A head extending across all the columns of the paper. 

Strip—A cut extending across the page. It is narrow in proportion to 
the depth of the column. 

Subhead (insert )—Heading used in body of story to break the monotony 
of a solid column. 

Take—One of the pieces into which copy is cut for distribution among 
several operators. 

Teaser—A catchy line at the end of a column to tease the reader into 
remembering. 

Thirty—“30”; the finish symbol mark put at the end of copy. 

Tip—Suggestion of a possible story. 

Type—A rectangular block, usually of metal or wood, having one end 
so shaped as to produce, by the process of printing, a letter, figure, 
or other character. Such blocks or the letters or characters im- 
pressed, collectively. Almost all type is now cast in lead either 
by hand from a mould or by machine from a mould. . 

Type Face-—Specially designed character or set of characters which 
form an alphabet. 

Upper Case—Capital letters. The case in which they are kept is above 
the case in which small letters are kept. 

“W hen" Room—Room for filing stories and cuts that have not immediate 
news value. They may be used at a later date when there is need 
of copy. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES 


1. Criticize the following heads: 


PH.D. TELLS OF 
LIFE AT OXFORD 


STUDENTS MEET FOR 
BIG EVANDER RALLY 


2. Write the bank for: 


GET CERTIFICATES 
FOR HIGH AVERAGE 


3. Write the lead only, combining the following elements. Use only 
the facts needed to fulfill the requirements of a good lead: 


John Smith was knocked down yesterday. He had been 
playing on Audubon Avenue, at 181 Street. He is in Section 
6-7. He darted off the curb for a ball. A yellow taxi hit him. 
The driver’s name is John Sparocco. Smith was taken to Ford- 
ham Hospital. He is fifteen years of age. He will recover. 
His leg is broken. Smith lives with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Smith, at 1123 Audubon Avenue. 


4. Criticize: 


John Smith, ’26, came to visit us last Wednesday. He told 
me that he had made the N. Y. U. football team. 


5. Write the lead from which the following head might have been 
written. (Supply all necessary facts to make the lead clear.) 
HELP FAILING STUDENTS 
LAST PERIOD EACH DAY 


6. Write two-line heads of from 12 to 20 units, based on the follow- 
ing leads: 


Persistent rumors, circulated in New York today, that King 
Ferdinand of Rumania had ordered the American trip of Queen 
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Marie discontinued, were flatly denied tonight by an official 
member of the royal party, acting as the Queen’s spokesman. 


To the delight of the journalists here the school library has 
acquired through the generosity of Martin McCann, 8-6, a 
complete set of Writing of To-day by Cunliffe and Lomer 


of Columbia University. 


LEAD DRILL 


In each exercise below combine the elements into a lead. Omit 
any detail not necessary to the lead. Put into practice what you have 
learned about newspaper style. 

1. On February 17 the chairman of the organization committee at 
this school compiled a report of statistics. There are 5500 pupils here. 
There are 220 faculty members. Librarians are included; so are office 
workers and departmental assistants. This is the thirteenth scholastic 
year. The chairman mentioned above is Mr. Joseph A. Lee. 3800 of 
the students noted above are in the main building; 1700 are in an annex. 

2. Last Tuesday the Arista met for the first time this term. It was 
the first time it met under its new officers. At the meeting members 
began their spring term work. | 

3. On March 2 this school will give its first concert. The concert 
is to be under the auspices of the parents club of the school. The 
purpose of the concert is to raise funds for the school scholarship fund. 
Emilio Osta ’27 will entertain. Osta is said to be a genius and is popular 
with the student body. The Grand Opera Quartette will also perform. 
The concert is to be held in the auditorium. 

4, Last week commencement exercises were held. Thirteen scholar- 
ships were awarded. Each had a value of $150. Besides the thirteen 
scholarships six medals were presented to graduates. 

5. Four days a week in room 241 the Dramatic Club is holding try- 
outs. Monday is the only day they. do not meet. They are preparing 
for the varsity plays. Three are to be presented next spring some time. 

6. Thirty-six of this term’s graduates have averages above 80%. 
There are 285 graduates. This announcement was made today. John 
A. Ronalds is at the head of the list. His average is 90.89. 

7. Ronald Edwards had the highest honors when he was graduated 
last February. He opened the first senior assembly with an address. It 
was called “Two Islands." In it he contrasted the life of a student on 
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Barbados with the life of a student on Manhattan. In the one case 
life was tranquil and leisurely; in the other, restless and noisy. 

8. For some time Mr. X. Y. Z. has been an administrative assistant 
at this school. He has just been made a professor of mathematics at 
Yarrow College. A reporter asked him what he honestly thought of the 
students here. It used to be his duty to take charge of discipline. This 
is what he said: “I think that a very gentlemanly and lady-like spirit 


of good fellowship prevails.” 
assistant’s viewpoint. 


This, of course, was the administrative 


ANALYSIS OF A FAULTY NEWS STORY 


Further praise of our fine arts maga- 
zine, The Fort George Lantern, has 
been accorded by the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association through their 
editor, Mr. Joseph M. Murphy. Mr. 
Murphy in a letter to Randolph G. 
Phillips, The Lantern’s editor-in-chief 
invited the entire associate board in- 
cluding faculty advisers to the forth- 
coming Interscholastic Press Conven- 
tion to help with the literary magazine 
section “because,” to quote Mr. 
Murphy, “we think The Lantern is so 
excellent that you could give hints to 
all the other delegates.” 

The Lantern has been entered by the 
Board of Publications in the contest 
for magazines of senior high schools. 
Last year it won honorable mention 
although there was but one copy of 
the magazine off the press and at the 
convention. To be considered for a 
prize it is necessary to have three 
issues entered. 

On St. Patrick’s Day, March 17, 
The Lantern will be on sale. Copies 
will be sold at fifty cents apiece as 
usual. Subscription blanks may be ob- 
tained from your English class agents. 
All money should be brought to the 
new Board of Publications’ Office, 
room 221-А, 


Never use the first person in a news story. 


Their is incorrect; antecedent, Association, in the 
singular number. 

Their editor is inaccurate. Mr. Joseph Murphy ts 
secretary of the association, and editor of the School 
Press Review. 


Not journalistic. Say “wrote Mr. Murphy” or 


“said Mr. Murphy.” 


This is a separate item. It has nothing whatever 
to do with the praise given to the Lantern by Mr. 
Murphy. " 


The following news items violate many principles of good journalism. 
Indicate the errors. Rewrite the item in journalistic style. 


With all our spring sports going 
strong and a goodly number of vic- 
tories to our credit, our prospects for 
several city championships are shin- 
ing like yellow stars in a purple sky. 

Our nine has lost but one game. 


مس 


Olga M. Cabral, George Washing- 
ton’s candidate in the New York 
Times Oratorical Contest, was pre- 
sented with the $50. district prize for 
her speech, “The Constitution,” at 
the April 28 assembly. Our princi- 
pal made the award. 
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An exhibition of physical education 
was held under the supervision of our 
physical training department, in the 
boys’ gymnasium on Friday afternoon, 
April 30, after three o’clock. 

(Paper in which item was published 

came out Friday, May 7) 


Our baseball team scored its first 
P. S. A. L. victory Saturday, April 
17, defeating the Haaren High School 
nine at Brooklyn Athletic field by a 
score of 25—0, thus bettering the 
P. S. A. L. run scoring record for one 
game by four runs. The old record 
was made by Evander in 1925. Eigh- 
teen hits by our boys, combined with 
the ragged fielding by Haaren, paved 
the way for this one-sided affair. 


Our library has acquired, through 
the generosity of Hillis Idleman of 
Section 7-1, a rare edition of Milton’s 
"Paradise Lost," illustrated by Gus- 
tave Doré. The volume is quaintly 
bound in brown and gold. It was 
published in: 1886 by Belford, Clarke 
and Company, edited with notes and 
a life of Milton by Robert Vaughan, 
DAD: 

This book is a valuable addition to 
our fast growing library and we are 
all greatly indebted to the generosity 
of the giver. Anyone who wishes to 
read or examine the volume may do 
so with the permission of one of the 
librarians. 


The post-graduate department of 
the George Washington High School 
‘grows apace. Last term there were 
twenty-two pupils enrolled. This 
term the number has doubled. 

Of fourty-four graduate students 
twelve are taking a special secretarial 
course under the direction of Mr. 
William C. Wallace. The remaining 


GRAMMAR 


thirty-two are completing college re- 
quirements with the guidance of Mrs. 
Maud Sotillo. 

The graduates’ office, which lacks 
everything but a social atmosphere, 
is their official room, For lockers 
they are sent to all corners of the 
building. As most of them are Wash- 
ington graduates and familiar with 
the highways and byways of the build- 
ing, this seems to present no great 
hardship. As for seats, it is more 
informal to stand! The students from 
other schools have been attracted to 
George Washington by the renown of 
its graduate department. 


On Thursday, April 15, candidates 
for the golf team, under the super- 
vision of Mr. E. L. Smith met in 
Room 140 and conducted the first 
meeting of the season. Practice will 
be held every day at Van Courtlandt 
Park. Mr. Smith wants more fellows 
to come out for the team. The first 
match will be played May 8, when 
we meet the Curtis golfers. 

Joe Gillan is the only veteran from 
last year, but with him playing his 
usual steady game, Mr. Smith be- 
lieves he has the nucleus of a success- 
ful team. 

Thompson, 1925 manager, will again 
manage the team. 


A trip of two hundred and fifty 
miles to play three ball games in 
as many days! Sounds like a big 
league team! But! No, that's the 
mileage our onrushing baseball team 
has covered intending to cop three 
baseball games. The teams they met 
were Curtis, who received its humili- 
ation in Staten Island, Yale Frosh at 
New Haven, called off because of 
rain, and White Plains High School, 
tied at their home grounds. 


1. From the following sentences copy every noun clause and every 
infinitive. Label each one and tell how it is used in its sentence. 
a. That a knowledge of grammar is necessary to a journalist is 


clearly evident. 


b. The editor explained why head-line writers must acquire a 


vocabulary. 
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c. To write leads correctly one must have a knowledge of English 
grammar. 

d. He showed pictures on the screen to make the lecture clear. 

e. The business manager told Hamilton how to reach the 
printer’s. 

2. Rewrite in indirect discourse: 

“When I finally read the finished work to Sir Martin,” continued Mr. 
Hamilton, “Т felt rather weak in the solar plexus. Sir Martin approved, 
however, in the words of Pickwick, ‘God bless you!’ At that I piped 
my eye.” 

3. Write five synonyms for said to be used in a speech report. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR SPECIAL FEATURE ARTICLES 


1. The Passing of a Landmark 

2. Historical Aspects of the Neighborhood 

3. The Water Front 

4. Poetry of your Mills, Prairies, Industries, Docks, etc. (Think of 
poetry in its relation to life.) 

5. Parks for Play (What goes on there?) 

6. Along the Way 

7. The chair in the beauty parlor is what the stove in the corner 
grocery store used to be. 


JUDGING SCALE FOR SCHOLASTIC NEWSPAPERS 


Reprinted from A Manual and Score Book by Edward Marion John- 
son, chairman, Department of Journalism, University of Minnesota. 
Included here to stimulate self-criticism among editors and to suggest 
one way of diagnosing the school paper. 


NEWS VALUES AND SOURCES 


Maximum 
Score 
230 Points 


1. Is there evidence that a well organized system has been de- 
veloped to insure the effective covering of all news sources? 
Are the following major sources covered (Checks indicate 
chief deficiencies) ? 

a. Administrative and academic offices? 

b. Clubs and organizations? 

c. Athletics? 

d. Other activities? 

e. Personal news? 

Excellent, no penalty; Good, penalty, 25; Fair, penalty, 50; 
Boone nal tV OO E tags ИД орыта ЫЫ 

2. Is the news content well balanced between the various 
sources (athletics, for example, are frequently overplayed) ? 
Is it organized for the convenience of the reader? Is there 
something of probable interest to every reader? 

Excellent, no penalty; Good, penalty 10; Fair, penalty, 26; 
TAG eat AD АТИ erm ovo LES iterum et ce elite ates 

3. Does news content indicate ingenuity and resourcefulness in 
the development of news sources? Is the news restricted to 
routine matters? 

Excellent, no penalty; Good, penalty, 15; Fair, penalty, 30; 
Poorspenaltvs ОО нала А Pte utn «ie bled «Berri biet араз 
4. Other suggestions on news values and news content for which 


penalties up to 30 may be ехас(ей..................... 


ЕС РНК see 7» we NUITS оао 214 109 O M. 5176) егерме (e 4/9: еее 4” 5,78 m muse eerie secet 
Еи ае CP IC RC! oe CIF CHNCY? CURIE еа а се |4 975799)! OE еа EE VON E det 
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NEWS WRITING AND EDITING 
Maximum 
Score 
800 Points 
1. Is the news writing good? (Checks indicate chief faults). 


a. Are leads complete? 
b. Are leads awkwardly written or overburdened? 
c. Do leads feature distinctive elements of story? 
d. Are stories well organized following the lead? 
e. Are stories written in simple, direct style? 
f. Are they free from the expressions of the reporters’ 
opinions? 
g. Are stories brightened by a variation of style, such as the 
use of quotations, etc.? 
h. Are persons mentioned in stories identified—first name or 
initials, position, or titles, etc.? 
. Are stories compactly written and free from non-essentials 
and other padding? 
j. Do paragraph lengths conform to the best principles of 
newspaper writing? 
k. Do paragraphs open with interest-arousing words? 
Excellent, no penalty; Good, penalty, 25; Fair, penalty, 50; 
Poor; penalty, LOO комп еа CMT «es E С. 


к-. 


. Are stories that are lacking in timely qualities or that have 


striking feature elements written in the feature story style? 
Have the possibilities of such stories been adequately devel- 
oped? 

Is skill displayed in the writing of these stories? 

Excellent, no penalty; Good, penalty, 15; Fair, penalty, 30; 
Poor; penalty. 60 «cvs ЛИНА КОЛГА ГЕТЕ re 


. Are sports stories free from the following faults? 


a. Partisanship? 

b. Use of slang and “trick” writing? 

c. Too few fact stories and too many “dope” stories? 

d. Too great emphasis on major sports? 

Excellent, no penalty; Good, penalty, 10; Fair, penalty, 20; 
Poor, penalty; 403.5 c тк ee ee 


. Are there evidences of good copyreading and proofreading? 


Is a consistent style used for capitalization, punctuation, 
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Maximum 
Score 
200 Points 


numerals, etc.? Are stories marred by frequently misspelled 
words, mistakes in grammar, trite expressions, etc.? 
Excellent, no penalty; Good, penalty, 20; Fair, penalty, 40; 
POOR EDED ARLES CU НАНЕ ea retenta ны pde 
5. Other suggestions on writing and editing for which penalties 
UD ORMA DONE О tar 


9 в ет ere Пее ө we.» 1G 297 (е ONO DOO 9: e 9 € (e 6.6 9 еса e е е ee 9 9:4 9 7/65 9 9 e 9 
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EDITORIALS AND ENTERTAINING MATTER 
Maximum 
Score 
180 Points 


1. Do editorials deal with the real problems of the school or are 
they marked by these faults: 
a. Generalization and constant exhortation? 
b. Frequent scolding? 
c. Consideration of matters unrelated to the life and interests 
of the school? 
d. Introduced by dull headings followed by uninteresting 
writing? 
Excellent, no penalty; Good, penalty, 25; Fair, penalty, 50; 
Roorspenal CLE LUN Т 2. Ысын к ТУТУ 
2. Are other editorial page features of a quality that reflects 
credit on the school? No specific list of features will be 
given here since the material varies so greatly, but all edito- 
rial page departments aside from the editorial column, such 
as humor columns, literary departments, etc., will be con- 
sidered under the following headings: 
a. Is the material such that it will be of school-wide interest? 
b. Is it up to the standards of the rest of the paper? 
c. Is it matter that has a local appeal? Is it the original work 
of the students? 
Excellent, no penalty; Good, penalty, 15; Fair, penalty, 30; 
Roorepenalty агро ТЕ ТЕЛЕ Oe SC TOES 
3. The following considerations will not be specifically scored 
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Maximum 
Score 
180 Points 


due to varying conditions existing in different schools, but 

they can be made to contribute to a school paper: 

a. Student opinion columns. 

b. Use of auxiliary agencies for increasing the effectiveness 
of editorial campaigns. 

c. Critical writings (book reviews, etc.) and literary depart- 
ments, verse, essays, fiction written by students. These 
should be a part of papers published by schools that do 
not issue magazines or literary supplements devoted to 


such material. 
4. Other suggestions on editorials and entertaining matter for 


which-penalties up to 20 may be exacted У 
Total Score for J hix Section қ НС ڪڪ‎ 
HEADLINES AND MAKE-UP 
Maximum 
Score 
290 Points 


1. In scoring the headline content the following matters are 
considered: 
a. Are headlines good summaries of stories presenting the 
significant feature? 
. Are they well balanced and mechanically attractive? 
. Are they free from hyphenated words in major decks? 
. Are their meanings easily grasped? 
. Do they conform to the principles set forth in the dis- 
cussion on headline writing? 
Excellent, no penalty; Good, penalty, 20; Fair, penalty, 40; 
Poor? penalty, O O Bae oe ha EEUU ESTNE 
2. Are subheads properly used? 
Excellent, no penalty; Good, penalty, 5; Fair, penalty, 10; 
Poor, “penalt yy) 205 ал Sse tio ОСТИ 
3. Is the paper attractive typographically? 
a. Are the headline type sizes and variety of headlines used 
suited to the size of the newspaper? The appearance can 
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b. 


e 
d. 


^ 


Maximum 
Score 


290 Points 


be spoiled by either too few or too many styles of head- 
lines. 

Do headlines as a rule contain too many decks? This 
practice wastes space that could better be used for stories. 
Is the headline type attractive and easy to read? 

Is body type used in paper attractive and suitable? 


Excellent, no penalty; Good, penalty, 15; Fair, penalty, 30; 
BOO OD ALCO OU Res ОТАН аа dox es V Re reas 


e: 


the make-up of the front page generally effective? 


a. Do all stories have headlines? 
В 
(с 


Is the page free of excessive tabulations? 
Are the headlines so placed as to conform to standard 
make-up practices? 


. Does the page avoid undesirable and sensational make-up 


practices? 


. Is the name of the paper significant, or a meaningless 


puzzling, tongue-twister? 


. Is the name plate typographically attractive? Does it 


suit the general character of the page? 
Are news and feature stories generally too long? 


Excellent, no penalty; Good, penalty, 15; Fair, penalty, 30; 
ОР ISIN VO a eee erally н cial PELA 
5. Are the inside pages attractive? 


a. 


b. 


С; 
а. 
e 


Does the editorial page have an attractive literary appear- 
ance? Is material placed so as to stimulate interest? 
Are the inside news pages made attractive by the use of 
display headlines and attractive departmental headings? 
Is advertising matter arranged in an attractive manner? 
Does the sport page have a lively appearance? 

Do the inside and back pages carry running heads? 


Excellent, no penalty; Good, penalty, 10; Fair, penalty, 20; 


BPoorspenalty dO c ени em асып 
6. Other suggestions on headlines, typography, and make-up for 
which penalties up to 30 may be ехасіей................ 


ІІ Ет еее ео боў асаре еб 926492476) вожае PESO e, enses c OR O O uer t 
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Maximum Your 


SUMMARY 
Score 
News: Values and Sources 2225.27 РИК ТЕГ ote = 230 
News Writing and Editng <class 300 
Editorials and Entertaining Мабег..............: 180 
Headlines, Typography, and Make-up............. 290 
Total :SCofe састы OC ЕК se eee 1000 


TABLE OF HONOR GRADES 


All-American First Class Second Class 
Classification Superior Excellent Good 
(Maximum 1,000) 


Universities and 
Colleges 
Daily 875 plus 874-775 774-675 
Semi-weekly or Weekly 850 plus 849-760 759-645 
Bi-weekly or Monthly 850 plus 849-675 674-575 
Junior Colleges and 


Normal Schools 790 plus 789-650 649-575 
High Schools 
1600 plus 900 plus 899-840 839-790 
1599-900 850 plus 849-785 784-700 
899-500 850 plus 849-760 759-690 
499-200 850 plus 849-750 749-675 
200 and less 850 plus 849-750 749-650 
Private Boys’ Schools 800 plus 799-700 699-600 
Private Girls’ Schools 800 plus 799-700 699-600 
Junior High Schools 800 plus 799-675 674-550 


Mimeo. Papers Highest Merit Rating, 575 
Fourth Class—Below Average—No Honors 


Score 


Third Class 
Fair 


789-700 
699-550 
689-540 
674-525 
649-525 
599-450 
599-450 
549-350 


KEYS TO EXERCISES IN LEAD WRITING 


(FOR CHAPTER III, EXERCISES 3 AND 4 PAGES 19-21) 


Something similar to the following would be acceptable. 

a. Work of the poster design class here and original drawings made 
for the three Washington publications will be on view at the School Art 
League luncheon to be held at the Hotel Astor next Saturday. 

Notre.—Other details are unnecessary. (Substitute the name of your 
own school for Washington.) 

b. One hundred and thirty-nine different jobs, covering work for 
every department of the school, were turned out from the printing office 
during the term ending January 31, according to a statement made by 
Mr. Edwin F. Baldwin, teacher in charge. 

c. Because of a new interpretation of their constitution decided upon 
at a recent meeting of the assembly, the Arista’s scholarship requirement 
for candidates is now a seventy-five per cent average for one year instead 
of seventy-five per cent for each of two terms. 

d. Prizes of fifty, twenty-five and fifteen dollars will be awarded by 
the New York Times for the best editorials on “The Value of the Ora- 
torical Contest” that are published in a school paper. The (name 
paper) will publish in either its March 18 or April 1 issue the best 
editorials on this subject. 

e. A valuable collection of books on Shakespeare and the Eliza- 
bethan period in which he lived and wrote, have recently been acquired 
by the library and stand on the reference shelf to tempt the adventurer 
into literary fields. 

f. Stage sets, painted scenery, etchings, and many other choice 
works of art from the stage design, the color, and the etching classes 
will remain on view at the Exposition of Architecture and Allied Arts in 
the Grand Central Palace until March 5. 

g. Eight students of this high school gained recognition for articles 
entered in the “Biggest News of the Week" competition, conducted by 
the New York World for the week ending February 12. 

h. Twenty-six ——— —— ———— High School students are en- 
rolled in the oratorical contest on the Constitution, which is being 


conducted by the New York Times. 
279 
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i. Olga Cabral qualified in the borough finals of the New York Times 
oratory contest, held at Julia Richman last Friday. 
4, High School started its twelfth scholastic year with a 
register of 5600 pupils and 199 faculty members, thirteen of the latter 
being new to this school. 


(FOR CHAPTER VI, EXERCISES 1-17, PAGES 45-48) 


1. Cornell offers twenty-three $1200 scholarships to Manhattan 
high school graduates who come out first in competitive examinations 
to be held the first Saturday in June. 

2. Omit Гле. Students поша... etc: 

3. To insure scholastic success for team candidates new regulations 
require that athletes must attain an average of seventy per cent instead 
of sixty-five per cent as formerly. 

4. To elect officers and organize a senior society, members of the 
graduating class held their first meeting Friday morning, October 15, 
during the long official period. 

5. How to bring together the scattered assignments into a beautiful 
page is now the editor’s problem. 

6. To present three one-act plays, beginning with low comedy fol- 
lowed by a tragedy and a fantasy to send the audience away in a pleas- 
ant mood, is the aim announced by the dramatic society as this paper 
goes to press. 

7. That coöperation of high school students is a decided factor in 
the success of stage producing was the opinion expressed by Frank C. 
Reilly, co-author and producer of Pickwick, in a recent interview with 
an editor of this paper. 

8. That there is hope for the reader who does not like all the authors 
on the recommended high school list was made evident by John Farrar, 
playwright, poet, and editor of the Bookman, who spoke on “Reading 
for Enjoyment” at the senior scholastic assembly last Tuesday. 

9. By the will of the late Joseph Pulitzer a one thousand dollar 
scholarship is provided for boy graduates of public schools in need of 
financial aid. 

10. With flashes of humor and rare understanding of a high school 
audience, Cosmo Hamilton, author and dramatist, sketched before last 
Tuesday’s assembly his experiences in dramatizing Pickwick. 

11. Following the election of the new Lantern editorial board, plans 
were formulated for the next March issue. 
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12. Fighting every inch of the way and keeping the ball in Com- 
merce’s territory most of the time, the George Washington football 
team lost its second game of the season to the High School of Commerce 
eleven by a score of 19 to O at the Catholic Protectory Oval Saturday, 
October 8. 

13. Dressed in true Martha Washington costume, twelve seniors 
told the student body something of what the Martha Washington Club 
had accomplished in the last two years. 

14. Undefeated since early in 1926, with a total of thirty-six con- 
secutive victories to its credit, the High School swimming team 
looks forward to competing in the finals for the P. S. A. L. championship 
of Greater New York to be held January 6. 

15. Because night school is in session in this building every evening 
from Monday to Friday, the seniors will hold their dance Saturday at 
nine o’clock instead of Friday as formerly. 

16. Although information on Cornell and State scholarships has 
been published repeatedly in these columns, all students are not yet 
acquainted with the opportunities offered. 

17. Unless candidates for athletic teams attain an average of seventy 
per cent in their studies for the term, they are ineligible, according to 
latest regulations governing athletics here. 


(FOR LEAD DRILL, MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES, APPENDIX) 


1. Five thousand five hundred pupils and two hundred twenty fac- 
ulty members including librarians, departmental assistants, and office 
workers, are registered in this school for the second half of the thirteenth 
scholastic year, according to statistics compiled February 17, by Mr. 
Joseph A. Lee, chairman of the organization committee. NorE.—Other 
details are unnecessary in the lead. They may be added as details. 

2. With its first meeting under its new officers, the Arista plunged 
into activities last Tuesday by appointing five new committees. 

3. At the first concert for the benefit of the Martha Washington 
Scholarship fund, to be held in the auditorium, March 2, the popular 
young genius, Emilo Osta ’27 will entertain with the internationally 
famed Grand Opera Quartette. 

4. Thirteen scholarships with a cash value of $150 each, and six 
medals were awarded to graduates at the commencement exercises last 


week. 
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5. Tryouts for the varsity plays to be presented next spring are 
being held daily except Mondays in room 241. 

6. With an average of 90.89 John A. Ronalds heads the list of thirty- 
six graduates who have made an average of eighty per cent or higher, 
it was learned today. 

7. In an address contrasting the tranquil, leisurely life of a student 
on the island of Barbados with the hectic, noisy life on Manhattan, 
Ronald Edwards, highest honor graduate of 1927, held the student 
body rapt in interest at the first senior assembly of the term. 

8. “A very gentlemanly and lady-like spirit prevails at Woodrow 
Wilson,” declared Mr. X. Y. Z., newly-appointed mathematics professor 
at Yarrow College, when asked for his candid opinion of the student 
body from the administrative assistant’s viewpoint. 

Notre.—The name of any high school may be substituted for Wood- 
row Wilson, 


VARIABLE SPELLING LIST 


From Practice of Topography Series—Correct Composition by 
Theodore Low De Vinne, A.M. 

The directions below have been prepared for linotype operators and 
other copy workers who must be informed on style. While American 
students will not use British spelling they will find answers to many 
questions on American usage by reading the directions under British 
spelling. A study of the variable list will show the logic of adopting one 
style in spelling and following it. 

Spelling should be as indicated on order, but operator should always 
correct obviously misspelled words. 

Use this list where Machine Order calls for British, Century, or 
Standard List. For words not on the List, follow copy. 

Use Webster Dictionary where order calls for Webster or American 
spelling. 


BRITISH SPELLING 


When British or other spelling is called for, the operator will carry 
out the order in all words on the list when combined with prefixes or 
suffixes, such as, re, un, dis, ed, ing, tion, etc. For instance, discolor, 
uncivilized, favoring, fertilization. The s is to be used instead of z 
in all words like realise, realisation, etc.; also the 4 in all words like 
honour, honourable, etc., whether the words appear in this list or not. 

In general, British spelling differs from American in words like 
following: 


u in all such words as harbour, neighbour, etc. 

Tremor, pallor and stupor never take the и. 

ll in all such words as travelling, etc. 

{іп all such words as wilful, fulfil, etc. 

s instead of z in all such words as recognise, antagonise, apolo- 
gise, etc. 

7e, not er, in such words as fibre, meagre, sabre. 


Adjectives ending with -ous and derived from words that have ou in 
the root drop the и; for example, /umour-ous contracts into humorous. 
Adjectives ending in -able are exceptions, viz.: honour-able, which re- 


mains unchanged, honourable. 
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CAUTIONS 


Do not change leant to leaned, amongst to among. ‘This applies 
also to words of similar analogy. The above are found just as much ir 
American spelling as in British. Always follow copy for words like 
besides, beside, afterwards, afterward, no matter what spelling 15 
ordered. 


TO USE THE LIST 


All words in Century and Standard differing from Webster are set 
in black face. 

In British spelling any variations from Webster not mentioned above 
are set in black face. 

Follow copy for hyphenating of words, no matter what spelling is 
being followed, with this exception: hyphenate all words with the prefix 
self, for instance, self-control, etc. 


WEBSTER 

AND 
AMERICAN BRITISH CENTURY STANDARD 
acclimatize acclimatise acclimatize acclimatize 
accouter accoutre accoutre accouter 
accoutered accoutred accoutred accoutered 
accoutering accoutring accoutring accoutering 
accouterment accoutrement accoutrement accouterment 
aggrandize aggrandise aggrandize aggrandize 
amphitheater amphitheatre amphitheater amphitheater 
analyze analyse analyze analyze 
anathematize anathematise anathematize anathematize 
antagonize antagonise antagonize antagonize 
anybody (Same in all dictionaries.) 
any one (Follow this in all spellings unless ordered otherwise.) 
anything (Same in all dictionaries.) 
anywhere (Same in all dictionaries.) 
apologize apologise apologize apologize 
appall appal appal appal 
arbor arbour arbor arbor 
ardor ardour ardor ardor 
armor armour armor armor 
armory armoury armory armory 
ascendancy ascendency ascendancy ascendency 
atropine atropine atropin atropin 
authorize authorise authorize authorize 
ax axe ax ax 
aye aye ay (forever) ay 
aye ay aye (yes) aye 
bandanna bandana bandana bandanna 
baptize baptise baptize baptize 
behavior behaviour behavior behavior 
belabor belabour belabor belabor 
beveled bevelled beveled beveled 
beveling bevelling beveling beveling 
bowlder boulder boulder boulder 
brusque brusque brusk brusk 
brutalize brutalise brutalize brutalize 
buccaneer buccaneer bucaneer buccaneer 


WEBSTER 
AND 
AMERICAN 


caliber 
cancellation 
candor 
caroled 
caroling 
catechize 
cauterize 
centralize 
center 
characterize 
chloride 
chlorine 
civilize 
civilization 
clamor 
clangor 
clew 
cognizance 
cognizant 
colonize 
color 
coóperate 
coórdinate 
coraled 
coraling 
cozy 
councilor 
counselor 
criticize 
crystallize 


débris 
début 
débutante 
defense 
demeanor 
demoralize 
discolor 
disfavor 
disheveled 
dishonor 
disillusionize 
disorganize 
distill 
dueling 
dullness 


economize 
emphasize 
employee 
enameled 
enameler 
enameling 
enamor 
endeavor 
energize 
enroll 
enrollment 
enthrall 
enthrallment 
equaled 
equaling 
equalize 
eulogize 
evangelize 
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BRITISH 


calibre 
cancellation 
candour 
carolled 
carolling 
catechise 
cauterise 
centralise 
centre 
characterise 
chloride 
chlorine 
civilise 
civilisation 
clamour 
clangour 
clue 
cognisance 
cognisant 
colonise 
colour 
co-operate 
co-ordinate 
coralled 
coralling 
cosy 
councillor 
counsellor 
criticise 
crystallise 


debris 


(Same in all dictionaries.) 
(Same in all dictionaries.) 


defence 
demeanour 
demoralise 
discolour 
disfavour 
dishevelled 
dishonour 
disillusionise 
disorganise 
distil 
duelling 
dulness 


economise 
emphasise 
employé 
enamelled 
enameller 
enamelling 
enamour 
endeavour 
energise 
enrol 
enrolment 


(Same in all dictionaries.) 


enthralment 
equalled 
equalling 
equalise 
eulogise 
evangelise 


CENTURY 


caliber 
cancelation 
candor 
caroled 
caroling 
catechize 
cauterize 
centralize 
center 
characterize 
chlorid 
chlorin 
civilize 
civilization 
clamor 
clangor 
clue 
cognizance 
cognizant 
colonize 
color 
coóperate 
coórdinate 
coraled 
coraling 
cozy 
councilor 
counselor 
criticize 
crystallize 


debris 


defense 
demeanor 
demoralize 
discolor 
disfavor 
disheveled 
dishonor 
disillusionize 
disorganize 
distil 
dueling 
dullness 


economize 
emphasize 
employee 
enameled 
enameler 
enameling 
enamor 
endeavor 
energize 
enroll 
enrolment 


enthralment 
equaled 
equaling 
equalize 
eulogize 
evangelize 
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STANDARD 


caliber 
cancelation 
candor 
caroled 
caroling 
catechize 
cauterize 
centralize 
center 
characterize 
chlorid 
chlorin 
civilize 
civilization 
clamor 
clangor 
clue 
cognizance 
cognizant 
colonize 
color 
cooperate 
coordinate 
coraled 
coraling 
cozy 
councilor 
counselor 
criticize 
crystallize 


débris 


defense 
demeanor 
demoralize 
discolor 
disfavor 
disheveled 
dishonor 
disillusionize 
disorganize 
distil 
dueling 
dulness 


economize 
emphasize 
employee 
enameled 
enameler 
enameling 
enamor 
endeavor 
energize 
enroll 
enrolment 


enthralment 
equaled 
equaling 
equalize 
eulogize 
evangelize 
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WEBSTER 

AND : 
AMERICAN BRITISH CENTURY STANDARD 
every one (Follow this in all spellings unless ordered otherwise.) 
everything (Same in all dictionaries.) 
everywhere (Same in all dictionaries.) 
familiarize familiarise familiarize familiarize 
favor favour favor favor 
favorable favourable favorable favorable 
favorite favourite favorite favorite 
fertilize fertilise fertilize fertilize 
fervor fervour fervor fervor 
fiber fibre fiber fiber 
flavor flavour flavor flavor 
fossilize fossilise fossilize fossilize 
fulfill fulfil fulfil fulfil 
fulfillment fulfilment fulfilment fulfilment 
fullness fulness fullness fulness 
galvanize galvanise galvanize galvanize 
gauge gauge gage (a measure) gage 
gayety gaiety gaiety gaiety 
gayly gaily gaily gaily 
generalize generalise generalize generalize 
122. In all spellings follow copy. 
good-by good-bye good-by good-by 
gray grey gray gray 
groveled grovelled groveled groveled 
groveler groveller groveler groveler 
groveling grovelling groveling groveling 
gypsy gipsy gipsy gipsy 
harbor harbour harbor harbor 
harmonize harmonise harmonize harmonize 
hearken hearken harken harken 
honor honour honor honor 
humor humour humor humor 
humorist humourist humorist humorist 
hypnotize hypnotise hypnotize hypnotize 
idealize idealise idealize idealize 
idolize idolise idolize idolize 
immortalize immortalise immortalize immortalize 
installment instalment instalment instalment 
instill instil instil instil 
italicize italicise italicize italicize 
itemize itemise itemize itemize 
jeweled jewelled jeweled jeweled 
1 eweler j eweller jeweler jeweler 
jeweling jewelling jeweling jeweling 
kidnaped kidnapped kidnapped kidnaped 
kidnaper kidnapper kidnapper kidnaper 
kidnaping kidnapping kidnapping kidnaping 
labeled labelled labeled labeled 
labeling labelling labeling labeling 
labor labour labor labor 
labored laboured labored labored 
laborer labourer laborer laborer 
legalization legalisation legalization legalization 
legalize legalise legalize legalize 
leveled levelled leveled leveled 
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WEBSTER 
AND 
AMERICAN 


leveling 
libeled 
libeler 
libeling 
libelous 
licorice 
liter 
localize 
luster 


magnetize 
mamma 
maneuver 
maneuvered 
maneuvering 
marveled 
marveling 
marvelous 
materialize 
meager 
medieval 
memorize 
meter 
minimize 
miter 
mobilize 
modeled 
modeler 
modeling 
mold 

molt 
monopolize 
moralize 
mustache 


naive 

naiveté 
naturalize 
neighbor 
neighborhood 
neutralize 
niter 
northeast 
northwest 


ocher 

odor 
offense 
organize 
organization 
ostracize 


paneled 
paralyze 
parceled 
parceling 
parlor 
partisan 
patronize 
peddler 
penciled 
philosophize 
plebeian 
plow 
popularize 


BRITISH CENTURY 
levelling leveling 
libelled libeled 
libeller libeler 
libelling libeling 
libellous libelous 
liquorice licorice 
litre liter 
localise localize 
lustre luster 
magnetise magnetize 
mamma mama 
manceuvre manceuver 
manceuvred manceuvered 
manoeuvring manceuvering 
marvelled marveled 
marvelling marveling 
marvellous marvelous 
materialise materialize 
meagre meager 
medieval medieval 
memorise memorize 
metre meter 
minimise minimize 
mitre miter 
mobilise mobilize 
modelled modeled 
modeller modeler 
modelling modeling 
mould mold 
moult molt 
monopolise monopolize 
moralise moralize 
moustache mustache 

(Same in all dictionaries.) 

(Same in all dictionaries.) 
naturalise naturalize 
neighbour neighbor 
neighbourhood neighborhood 
neutralise neutralize 
nitre niter 

(Same in all dictionaries.) 

(Same in all dictionaries.) 
ochre ocher 
odour odor 
offence offense 
organise organize 
organisation organization 
ostracise ostracize 
panelled paneled 
paralyse paralyze 
parcelled parceled 
parcelling parceling 
parlour parlor 
partisan partizan 
patronise patronize 
pedlar peddler 
pencilled penciled 
philosophise philosophize 

(Same in all dictionaries.) Notice the ei. 
plough plow 
popularise popularize 


STANDARD 


leveling 
libeled 
libeler 
libeling 
libelous 
licorice 
liter 
localize 
luster 


magnetize 
mama 
maneuver 
maneuvered 
maneuvering 
marveled 
marveling 
marvelous 
materialize 
meager 
medieval 
memorize 
meter 
minimize 
miter 
mobilize 
modeled 
modeler 
modeling 
mold 

molt 
monopolize 
moralize 
mustache 


naturalize 
neighbor 
neighborhood 
neutralize 
niter 


ocher 

odor 
offense 
organize 
organization 
ostracize 


paneled 
paralyze 
parceled 
parceling 
parlor 
partizan 
patronize 
pedler 
penciled 
philosophize 


plow 
popularize 
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س س لے‎ ттен) 
WEBSTER 
AND 

AMERICAN BRITISH CENTURY STANDARD 
portiére (Same in all dictionaries.) ) 
practice, noun and practise, v. practise, v. practise, n. and v. 

verb practice, n. practice, n. à 
preéminence pre-eminence preéminence preeminence 
preémption pre-emption preémption preemption 
preéngage pre-engage preéngage preengage 
preéstablish pre-establish preéstablish preestablish 
preéxist pre-exist preéxist preexist 
pretense pretence pretense pretense 
program programme program program 
proletariat proletariat proletariate proletariat 
pulverize pulverise pulverize pulverize 
quarreled quarrelled quarreled quarreled 
quarreling quarrelling quarreling quarreling 
rancor rancour rancor rancor 
rationalize rationalise rationalize rationalize 
raveled ravelled raveled raveled 
realize realise realize realize 
recognize recognise recognize recognize 
reconnoissance reconnaissance reconnaissance reconnaissance 
reconnoiter reconnoitre reconnoiter reconnoiter 
redoubt redoubt redout redout 
reécho re-echo reécho reecho 
reélect re-elect reélect reelect 
reénforce reinforce reinforce reenforce 
reéstablish re-establish reéstablish reestablish 
régime (Same in all dictionaries.) 
regularize regularise regularize regularize 
reorganize reorganise reorganize reorganize 
reveled revelled reveled reveled 
reveling revelling reveling reveling 
revolutionize revolutionise revolutionize revolutionize 
rigor rigour rigor rigor 
rime rhyme rime rime 
rivaled rivalled rivaled rivaled 
rivaling rivalling rivaling rivaling 
role (Same in all dictionaries.) 
rumor rumour rumor rumor 
saber sabre saber saber 
saltpeter saltpetre saltpeter saltpeter 
savior saviour savior savior 
Always leave Saviour (meaning Jesus) spelled like copy, no matter what spelling is being followed. 
savor savour savor savor 
scandalize scandalise scandalize scandalize 
scepter sceptre scepter scepter 
scrutinize scrutinise scrutinize scrutinize 
sensualize sensualise sensualize sensualize 
sepulcher sepulchre sepulcher sepulcher 
shoveled shovelled shoveled shoveled 
shriveled shrivelled shriveled shriveled 
signaled signalled signaled signaled 
skeptic sceptic skeptic skeptic 
skillful skilful skilful skilful 
smolder smoulder smolder smolder 
solemnize solemnise solemnize solemnize 
soliloquize soliloquise soliloquize soliloquize 
somber sombre somber somber 
some one (Follow this in all spellings unless ordered otherwise.) 
something (Same in all dictionaries.) 
sometimes (Same in all dictionaries.) 
southeast (Same in all dictionaries.) 
southwest (Same in all dictionaries.) 
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WEBSTER 

AND 
AMERICAN BRITISH CENTURY STANDARD 
specialization specialisation specialization specialization 
specter spectre specter specter 
spiritualize spiritualise spiritualize spiritualize 
splendor splendour splendor splendor 
sterilize sterilise sterilize sterilize 
stigmatize stigmatise stigmatize stigmatize 
strychnine strychnine strychnine strychnin 
subsidize subsidise subsidize subsidize 
succor succour succor succor 
summarize summarise summarize summarize 
symbolize symbolise symbolize symbolize 
sympathize sympathise sympathize sympathize 
systematize systematise systematize systematize 
tabor tabour tabor tabor 
tantalize tantalise tantalize tantalize 
temporize temporise temporize temporize 
terrorize terrorise terrorize terrorize 
theater theatre theater theater 
theorize theorise theorize theorize 
to-day (Follow this in all spellings unless ordered otherwise.) 
to-morrow (Follow this in all spellings unless ordered otherwise.) 
to-night (Follow this in all spellings unless ordered otherwise.) 
trammeled trammelled trammeled trammeled 
tranquilize tranquillise tranquilize tranquilize 
tranquillity (Same in all dictionaries.) 
traveled travelled traveled traveled 
traveler traveller traveler traveler 
traveling travelling traveling traveling 
tumor tumour tumor tumor 
tunneled tunnelled tunneled tunneled 
twenty-five, etc. (Same in all dictionaries.) 
tyrannize tyrannise tyrannize tyrannize 
utilization utilisation utilization utilization 
utilize utilise utilize utilize 
valor valour valor valor 
vapor vapour vapor vapor | 
vaporization vaporisation vaporization vaporization 
vigor vigour vigor vigor 
visor visor vizor vizor 
visualize visualise visualize visualize 
vitalize vitalise vitalize vitalize 
vocalize vocalise vocalize vocalize 
willful wilful wilful wilful 
woeful woful woeful woful 
woolen woollen woolen woolen 
worshiped worshipped worshiped worshiped 
worshiper worshipper worshiper worshiper 
zoólogy zoology zoólogy zoology 


WORCESTER SPELLING 


Follow our British List except for words ending in our (honour) and 


words like realise, realisation, etc. 
For these follow Webster List. 
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Special Words—Spell these words thus: 


caliber pedler enroll preéxist 
coóperate débris cosey 
DIPHTHONGS 


Remember that typewriters cannot reproduce a diphthong. Make 
it Жата, not Aetna; Cesar, not Caesar. 

Plurals of Latin nouns are correct as follows: fascia, larvae. 

If Webster, Century or Standard spelling is ordered use plain e in- 
stead of e ог e. For example: esophagus, not esophagus; esthetic, not 
esthetic. 

If British or Worcester spelling is ordered, follow copy for diph- 
thongs, with the exception of medieval and maneeuvre, which are given 
in this list. 
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Accuracy, 1, 5 Background—(Continued) 
Active verb, 16, 144, 146 in daily life, 101 
Address, 49, 57 models, 102-103 
Adverbial clause, of concession, 39, 44 Balance, 214 
advertisements, cuts in, 251 Baseball, 118-120 
declined by New York Times, 251 Basketball, 121-122 
of time, 39, 45 Beginning the feature story, 75 
placing in paper, 250 Beginnings, grammatical, 39-45 
proportion of, to news, 251 exercises, 45-48 
* tone of, 251 key to exercises, 280-281 
Advertising, 245-257 Bible, 88, 101, 195 
aim of, 245 Bibliography, 291-294 
appeal in, 245, 246, 252 Body of story, 4, 6 
argument in, 245 Book reviewing, 155-167 
attention in, 245 aim of, 155 
campaigns, general, 246, 247-249 caution, 157 
campaigns, special, 246, 249-250 collection, 156, 157 
commodity in, 245, 247 comment in, 155 
conditions for, 246, 249 exercises, 166-167 
confidence through, 245, 246, 248 fiction, 156 
copy for, 245, 247, 249, 250, 251 for reader, 155 
curiosity in, 246 imagery in, 157 
dramatic form of, 245 models, 158-165 
exercises, 256-257 non-fiction, 156 
models, 253-255 preparation for, 155 
obligation in, 250 questions answered in, 155 
oral, 245, 246 student viewpoint in, 155 
personality in, 246 suggestions for, 156 
principles of, 245-246 taste in, 155 
printed, 245 transitions in, 157 
public in, 245, 247 Book, style. See Style sheet 
school paper, 246-252 Borders in advertisements, 251 
slogans in, 245, 246 Boxing, 126 
spectacular devices in, 245 Box story, the, 88-92 
suggestion in, 245 code for setting, 210 
timeliness in, 245 exercises, 91-92 
After-dinner response, 49 many varieties of, 88, 117 
Alice in Wonderland, 146, 147 models, 89-91 
Alumni, 215, 247 slight incidents make, 88 
Appeal, in advertising, 245 use in make-up, 214, 215, 218 
in features, 74, 75 Break-over, 215 
Appendix, 259-294 By-line, 5 n. 
n foes меваеро Campaign, advertising, 246, 247, 249, 250 
in editorials, 132, 136 Ca 
artoon, 215, 218, 247 
Art work, 215, 218, 247, 249 Cartoonists, 215 
Assignments, 218 ' Cause clause, 39, 43 
Authority, fixing the, 71 Chronological narration, 16 
Classics, 101, 156, 195 
Background, 101-105 Clearness, 4, 144, 147 
exercises, 104-105 Climax, in features, 74, 75 
for grace and punch, 101 in news story, 16 
for judging standard, 101 Code, head style, 210, 236 
how to acquire, 101 Coherence, 144 
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INDEX 


Color in stories, 74, 75 
Color words, 75 
Column, the, 181-191 
exercises, 191 
hints for conducting, 181 
models, 182-190 
Column length, 239 
Columnist, the, 181 
Comment, 5, 106, 116, 132, 155, 156, 168, 176, 
181, 249 
Comparison, use of, 147 
Conciseness, 4, 144 
Concreteness, 16, 18, 144, 146, 245 
Conditional clause, 39, 44 
Consistency, 230 
Copy, 208, 209, 210, 211, 212, 213, 218, 220, 
238, 239, 245, 247, 249, 250 
edited, 212 
editing, 209 
estimating length of, 208, 209 
machine set, 209 
preparing, 208-213 
reading symbols, 211 
revised, 213 
Correction of copy, 209 
Counting units, 192, 193, 196 n. 
Cover, 218 
Crew, 127, 128 
Criticism, literary, 155, 176 
musical, 176 
Cummings, Amos Jay, 1 
Cuts, 181 


Date line, 71, 239 

Decks. See Headline 

De Quincey, 147, 148 

Direct discourse, 49, 50, 64, 94 

Double columns, 210, 211 

Dramatic reporting, in advertising, 245 
in features, 74, 75, 106 

Drop-line head. See Headline 

Dummy, the, 235, 238-244 
making the, 238, 239, 240 
materials for, 238, 239 


Eastman, Max, 148 
Economics in journalism, 101 
Editorial, the, 132-143 
analysis of, 136, 137 
beginning of, 132 
body of, 132 
cautions, 132 
for sports comment, 116, 129 
exercises, 142, 143 
models of, 129, 133-142 
page, 215, 220 
plan of organizing, 132 
point of, 132, 136, 137 
Emphasis, 22, 33, 144 


English, newspaper, 144-155 
device for vivid, 147 
exercises, 152-154 
models, 149-152 

Essay, timely, 132 

Exchanges, 181, 215 


Facts, 1, 4, 16, 17, 22, 32, 49, 63, 72, 74, 94, 
116, 132, 145, 176 
Faculty, 215, 247 
Feature story, the, 74-87, 117 
beginning, 75 
color words in, 75 
dramatic nature of, 74, 75 
elements in, 74 
exercises, 86, 87 
literary quality of, 75, 101 
material for, 75 
models, 77-86 
purpose of, 75 
requirements of, 75 
short, 88 
single effect in, 74 
tone of, 75 
Fencing, 124-125 
Figures, in head, 203 
in lead, 72 
Files, 220 
Fillers, 215 
Film reviewing, 172-175 
exercises, 174-175 
models of, 173-174 
points in, 172 
purpose of, 172 
silent, 172 
sound, 172 
Follow up, ways to, 22 
Follow-up advertising, 248 
Follow-up story, 23-31 
exercises, 30-31 
models, 23-30 
requirements of, 22 
Football, 120, 121 
Forecasts, sport, 117 
Formula, for editorial, 132 
human interest interview, 94 
informative interview, 64-65 
letter report, 57 
personality sketch, 106 
reviewing collection, 157 
speech report, 49-50 
Front page, 214, 215, 218 


Galley proofs. See Proof 
Generalities, 132, 144, 145, 155, 176 
Golf, 124 
Grammatical beginnings, 39-48 
cause clause, 43 
concession clause, 44 
conditional clause, 44 
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Grammatical beginnings—(Continued) 
exercises, 45-48 
infinitive, 43 
nominative absolute, 45 
noun, 40 
noun clause, 42-43 
participial phrase, 42 
participle, 41 
prepositional phrase, 40-41 
time clause, 45 

Guide line, 208, 209, 210 


Harmony, principle of, 214, 215, 218, 251 
Headline (Head), the, 23 n., 192-207, 209, 210, 
218, 220, 235 

analysis of, 192, 194 

arrangement, 214, 251 

banks in, 192, 193, 194, 195, 200 

based on lead, 206 (exercise 1) 

cross-line, 194, 204 

decks of, 192, 193, 194, 195, 196, 199, 204 

don’t’s for, 194-195 

do’s for, 195 

drop-line, 192, 194, 196 n., 204 

exercises, 206-207 

figures in, 195 

hanging indent, 204, 205 

infinitive in, 195 

jump, 215, 235 

key line of, 192, 194, 205 

models, 198-205 

parts of, 192 

preparing, 23 n., 209 

principles of writing, 194-195 

punch in, 101, 195 

punctuation in, 195 

purpose of, 192 

pyramid, 192, 193 

repetition in, 195 

schedule, 236 

stepped, 192 

streamer, 218, 236 

technical problem in, 192 

tense in, 195 

top, importance of, 218, 220 

units in, 192, 193, 196 n. 

verb in, 195, 196, 197 

words in, 195 

writing of, 193 
History in journalism, 101, 195 
Hockey, 123 
Human interest interview. See Interview 
Human interest story. See Feature story 
Humor, 181, 195 


Identification, 49, 57, 64, 72 
Imagination, in advertising, 245 

in feature-writing, 74, 88 
Indirect discourse, 49, 50, 57, 64, 94 


Infinitive, the, for purpose, 43 
in the head, 195, 200 
to begin lead, 39, 43 

Insert. See Subhead 


Interview, human interest, 93-100 


after conducting, 94 
before conducting, 93 
classification of, 93 
conducting, 93 
exercises, 99, 100 
models, 95-99 
personality in, 93, 94 
plan for organizing, 94 
setting in, 94 
stage business in, 94 
Interview, informative, 63-67 
after conducting, 64 
before conducting, 63 
cautions, 64-65 
classification of, 63 
conducting, 64 
economy in, 64 
exercises, 68-70 
forms of discourse in, 65 
models, 66-68 
persons to, 63 
plan for organizing, 64 
purpose of, 63 
questions for, 63 
Irving, Washington, 75 


Journalistic forms, 71-73 
exercises, 73 
models, 71-72 
Judging books, 155 
Judging scale, 273-278 


Keys to exercises, 279-282 
chapter III, 279-280 
chapter VI, 280-281 


miscellaneous, Appendix, 281-282 


Lacrosse, 127 
Latest development, 22, 23 
Lead, 4, 6, 16-21 
absence in features, 75 
analysis of, 16, 17, 18 
basis of head, 206 (exercise 1) 
cautions, 17 
condensed news in, 16, 17 
elements in, 16, 17 
exercises, 19, 20, 21 
form of, 16 
in informative interview, 65 
in letter report, 57 
in speech report, 49 
models, 18 
test of, 16 
Letter, 57-62, 247, 248 
exercises, 61-62 
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Letter—(Continued) “Nose for news,” 1 
formula for reporting, 57 Notebook, 16, 64 
models, 58-60 Noun, beginning, 39, 40 
Linotype, machine, 4, 208, 209 clause, 39, 42 
operator, 208, 209, 238, 239 concrete, 16, 18, 144, 146 
Literature in journalism, 101, 195 
Logical thinking in editorials, 132 Objective writing, 1, 4, 6, 144, 146, 176 
Occult balance, 214 
Make-up, 214-229 models of, 224-227 
balance in, 214 O. Henry, 75 
exercises, 228-229 Opinion, in editorials, 132 
harmony in, 214 in news-reporting, 4, 5 
hints for, 214-215, 218 in reviewing, 155 
models of, New York Times, 221-227 in sports, 117 
plan of, 218, 219 Overline, 215 
planning, 218 Our in journalism, 5 n. 
principles underlying, 214 
relative news value in, 214, 218 Pages of New York Times, 221-227 
Masthead, 215 Parables, 147 
models of, 216-217 Paragraphs, newspaper, 14, 144, 145 
Material for features, 74 Participle, beginnings, 39, 41-42 
Millay, Edna St. Vincent, 144 in head, 198 
Miscellaneous exercises, 268-272 Passive voice, 144 
faulty news stories, 270-271 Personality sketch, 106-115 
feature suggestions, 272 cautions, 106 
grammar, 271-272 classification of, 106 
lead drill, 269, 270 dramatist’s method in, 106 
Morgue, 63 exercises, 113-115 
Music report, the, 176-180 method of writing, 106 
comment in, 176 models, 107-113 
exercises, 180 plan of organizing, 106 
feature elements in, 176 scope of, 106 
models, 177-180 timeliness in, 106 
news elements in, 176 Persons to interview, 63, 93 
technical knowledge in, 176 Picturesque in news, the, 1, 2, 3, 63, 93, 181, 245 
Mythology in journalism, 101 Play-reviewing, 168-171 
exercises, 171 
Names, 17, 63, 116 judging in, 168 
New in news, the, 1, 2, 63, 93, 181, 245 models, 169-171 
News, 1-3 points considered in, 168 
definition of, 1 Playing up an element, 22, 32-38 
following up the, 22 exercises, 37-38 
high school definition of, 1 for emphasis, 33 
models, 2, 3 for unity, 32, 33 
relative values of, 214, 218 interest a factor in, 32 
sources, high school, 261 models, 34-36 
spot, 220 relation of to main event, 32 
News story, the, 4-15 to unite world with school, 33 
construction of, 4, 16 tone through, 32 
definition of, 4 valuable in reporting, 33 
details of, 4, 5, 16, 17 Poetry, particular through, 147, 148 
exercises, 13-15 Preciseness, 144, 145 
mechanical problem in, 4 Prepositional phrase, 39, 40 
models, 6-13 Proof, 210, 220, 238-244 
organization of, 4, 16 corrected, 242 
parts of, 4 correction of, 238 
placing of on page, 218 exercises in reading, 244 
Newspaper, function of, 1, 4 marking, 238 
Newspaper terms, 262-267 page, 238, 240 


Nominative absolute, 39, 45 revised, 243 
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Proof reader’s code, 238, 241 
Publicity. See Advertising 
Punch in features, 101 

in headline, 101, 195 

in sports, 116 

through background, 101 


Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur, 148 


Rates, advertising, 252 

Reader, the, 4, 16, 22, 32, 33, 49, 50, 63, 64, 74, 
75, 93, 94, 101, 116, 144, 145, 147, 155, 156, 
V5.7, L2 170; 2451249250251 

“Rehashing” material, 57, 155 


Reporting news, 4, 16, 22, 32, 33, 47, 49, 63, 117 


Reprinted material, 57-62 
exercises, 61-62 
models, 60-61 
Reviews.. See Book; Film; Music; Play 
Rules, 88, 192 
Running articles, 220 


Selling space, 250, 252 
Semicolon in head, 195, 202 
Sentence, short, 144 
Shakespeare, 101, 107 
Shelley, 101 
Signifcant, the, 32, 33, 49, 50, 64, 93, 94 
Simplicity, 132, 144, 146, 147 
Single column, directions for, 210 
Single effect, 75, 88 
Size of advertisements, 252 
Skating, 124 
Slang, 116 
Soccer, 124 
Special-feature articles, 74, 75 
models, 83-86 
Specifications for drawings, 215 
Speech report, the, 49-56 
after the speech, 49 
before the speech, 49 
cautions, 50 
during the speech, 49 
exercises, 55-56 
form of discourse in, 49 
models, 51-55 
plan for organizing, 49 
recalling speaker in, 50 
Spelling list, variable, 281-290 
Spirit, school, 249 
Sports, 116-131 
baseball, 118-120 
basketball, 121-122 
boxing, 126 
cheap slang in, 116 
comment in, 116, 129 
crew, 127-128 
directions for covering, 116 
dope, 117 
exercises, 130-131 
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Sports— (Continued) 
feature story, 128-129 
fencing, 124-125 
forecasts, 117 
football, 120-121 
game in, 116, 117 
golf, 124 
heads, 129-130 
hockey, 123 
how to report, 116, 117 
lacrosse, 127 
models, 118-129 
organizing the article, 116 
side play in, 117 
skating, 124 
soccer, 124 
swimming, 122 
tennis, 125 
track and field, 125-126 
vernacular in, 116 
water polo, 122 
wrestling, 126-127 
Story. See News; Feature 
Straight news story, 4, 49, 63, 74, 176 
Straightforwardness, 144, 146, 147 
Strange in news, the, 1, 2, 63, 93, 181, 245 
Style, newspaper, 10 n., 75, 132, 145, 147, 230, 
oul 
Style book. See Style sheet 
Style sheet, making a, 230-239 
evolution in, 231 
exercises, 237 
model, 232-236 
Subheads, 10 n., 215 
Swimming, 122 
Symbols, copy reading, 209, 211 
proof reading, 241 
Symmetrical balance, 214 
models of, 221-223 


Takes, 209 

Talking movie, 172 

Teasers, 215, 248 

Tennis, 125 

Through the Looking Glass, 145 
Thompson, Francis, 147 

Timeliness, 1, 5, 106, 132, 168, 181, 245 
Tone, 32, 75, 88, 251 

Track and field, 125-126 


Unexpected in news, the, 1, 3, 5, 63, 93, 106, 
181, 220, 245 

Uniformity. See Consistency 

Units in head, 192, 193, 196 n. 

Unity, 75, 88, 144 


Vague words, 144 
Variety, principle of, 63, 88, 214, 251 
Verbs, live. See Active verb 
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Vernacular in sports, 116, 176 
Vividness, 4, 17, 101, 144, 147, 157 


Water polo, 122-123 
Who’s Who, 63 
Witch-Wife, 144 
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Words, color, 75 
precise, 145 
short, 144 

Wrestling, 126-127 


Yellow journalism, 33 
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